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PREFACE. 


The  publishers  of  Spalding's  Base  Ball  Guide  present  to  the 
fraternity  in  the  Guide  for  1S91  the  model  base  ball  annual  of 
the  period;  the  annual  edition  of  the  work  being-  in  every  respect 
the  most  complete  Base  Ball  Guide  ever  issued.  Exceeding  as  it 
does  every  other  book  of  the  kind  in  size — over  two  hundred 
pages  of  reading  matter — it  presents  an  epitome  of  the  professional 
history  of  the  game  for  1890,  unequaled  by  any  other  work  of 
the  kind  published.  In  fact,  the  Guide  for  1891  has  been  made 
to  conform  to  the  very  exceptional  year  of  important  events  its 
chapters  record — a  year  which  will  be  remembered  for  a  long 
time  to  come  as  fruitful  of  the  most  noteworthy  occurrences  known 
in  the  annals  of  our  national  game. 

The  Guide  for  1891  contains  a  new  feature  in  the  extension  of 
the  editorial  chapters  on  the  prominent  events,  incidents,  and 
occurrences  of  the  exceptional  base  ball  year  of  1890  with  its  great 
strike  of  the  League  players,  and  the  temporary  demoralization  in 
the  ranks  of  the  professional  organization  which  it  led  to. 

The  new  feature  of  the  Guide  for  1891  will  be  found  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  noteworthy  contests, 
events,  and  incidents  of  the  revolutionary  year  of  1890;  also  in 
the  elaborate  Leagues'  analysis  of  the  play  in  the  championship 
series  of  contests;  the  new  tables  showing  the  figures  of  every 
detail  of  the  work  done  alike  by  the  eight  League  clubs,  and  the 
individual  champion  club  of  the  League.  The  special  battery 
records  of  the  team  of  the  four  leading  organizations  of  the  year, 
viz,  the  National League,  the  Play 'ersy  League,  the  Western  Associa- 
tion and  the  old  American  Association  are  also  special  features  of 
the  Guide  for  this  year.  Besides  which  there  are  the  chapters  of 
Editorial  Comment  which  are  alike  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  great  size  of  the  Guide  precludes  the  possibility  of  includ- 
ing the  game  record  of  the  League  campaign,  as  also  other 
records  of  League  legislation,  etc.,  and  these  will  be  found  in  the 
"Official  League  Book,"  which  contains  only  official  League 
matter  as  furnished  by  Secretary  Young,  including  the  League 
Constitution  in  full. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  remarkable  developments  of  the  professional  base  ball 
season  of  1S90  and  the  many  novel  and  interesting  events  which 
characterized  the  past  year's  history  of  the  base  ball  world,  call 
for  largely  increased  space  in  the  Guide  for  editorial  comment  on 
the  leading  base  ball  occurrences  of  the  past  year;  and  on  this 
account  the  Guide  for  1891  will  contain  the  largest  number  of 
pages  of  any  Guide  yet  issued.  The  past  year  may  be  said  to 
have  been  one  which  developed  base  ball  history  at  an  excep- 
tionally rapid  rate. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  National  League  from 
the  date  of  its  organization,  in  1876,  up  to  the  period  of  its 
greatest  trials  and  tribulations,  in  1890,  presents  a  chapter  in  base 
ball  history  of  the  deepest  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  describes  the 
evolution  of  professional  base  ball  playing  through  the  stormy 
and  wrecking  sea  of  pool  gambling,  revolving  and  contract  break 
ing  to  the  harbor  of  safety  of  the  National  Agreement,  and  its 
final  establishment  on  the  plane  of  honesty  and  true  business 
principles  in  its  club  management  From  its  very  inception,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  past  decade,  the  National  League  found 
itself  antagonized  by  the  worst  elements  of  professional  ball  play- 
ing. At  first,  downright  ''crookedness"  raised  its  hideous  head, 
then  came  the  era  of  that  other  phase  of  professional  dishonesty 
contract  breaking;  while  drunkenness  in  the  ranks  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  serious  obstacle  to  successful  pro- 
gress. All  these  elements  of  opposition  to  playing  the  game  in 
its  integrity  were,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  be  met  and  conquered 
by  arbitrary  enactments  and  coercive  measures  which  would 
naturally  be  objectionable  under  a  better  condition  of  things. 
Experience.,  in  fact,  taught  the  National  League  that  nothing 
short  of  the  strong  and  ungloved  hand  was  able  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully against  the  evils  of  the  era  of  the  rule  of  the  rough  ele- 
ment in  the  professional  fraternity. 

"Out  of  evil  cometh  good,"  says  Scripture,  and  the  costly 
revoit  of  1890  which  got  away  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  the  capitalists'  money  -  not  that  of  the  players,  be  it 
remembered — has  had  one  compensating  effect,  to  offset  its  dam- 
aging influence,  and  that  is,  that  it  has  driven  the  various  club 
magnates  to  adopt  a  system  of  reorganization  in  their  business, 
which  will  enable  them  to  manage  their  club  affairs  on  true  busi- 
ness principles  hereafter,  something  they  have  never  done  before. 
Moreover,     a    commendable    feature    of     the    revised     National 
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Agreement  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of  governmental 
power  in  the  form  of  a  trio  of  major  leagues  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  in  the  Professional  Base  Ball  House  of  Legislators.  A 
committee  of  three  members  can  do  work  more  effectively  and 
more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  fraternity  at  large  than  is 
possible  at  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  two,  the  latter  of  which 
is  open  to  frequent  deadlocks  in  deciding  disputed  questions. 

A  wide  step  in  advance,  too,  toward  a  more  perfect  system  of 
legislation  for  the  fraternity,  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  the 
permanent  Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  a  single  representa- 
tive of  the  three  major  professional  organizations.  While  a 
grave  responsibility  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  trio  of  mem- 
bers, that  very  fact  will  lead  to  a  desire  to  do  their  very  best  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  the  individual  organizations  they  are 
called  upod  to  govern  Of  course,  many  of  the  new  features  of 
the  reorganized  government  are,  in  a  measure,  experiments;  but 
each  season's  test  of  experience  cannot  but  lead  to  improvement 
in  the  governing  power. 

From  this  time  forth  we  say:  "Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead."  Give  the  new  era  in  professional  base  ball  history  a 
chance  to  show  that  it  is  an  era  of  coming  prosperity  for  the 
game  at  large.  We  cannot  expect  to  get  over  the  asperities  of  the 
revolutionary  year  of  1890  at  a  jump.  Especially  should  the 
rival  players  be  given  time  to  do  some  healthy  thinking  on  the 
subject,  and  a  chance  allowed  them  to  get  rid  of  the  prejudices 
aroused  by  the  animosities  of  the  past  year. 

A  feature  of  the  reconstruction  movement  following  the  revolu- 
tion of  1890,  was  the  increase  in  the  magnate  ability  in  the  pro 
fessional  arena,  and  in  that  came  greater  power  to  develop  good 
government  for  the  professional  fraternity.  Just  think  of  the 
quintette  who  were  engaged  in  the  difficult  business  of  revising 
the  National  Agreement.  Where  could  you  equal  them  in  execu- 
tive ability  for  just  such  work  as  they  were  called  upon  to  accom 
plish?  Here  are  their  names:  A.  G  Mills,  Charles  H.  Byrne. 
Allen  W.  Thurman,  L.  C  Krauthoff  and  A.  G.  Spalding/each 
adding  his  individual  ability  in  making  up  a  model  committee  of 
base  ball  legislators;  the  business  talent  of  Mills,  the  systematic 
methods  of  Byrne,  the  peace-making  influence  of  Thurman,  the 
legal  astuteness  of  Krauthoff,  and  the  practical  common  sense 
views  of  Spalding.     What  a  contrast  to  the  regime  of  the  past. 
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PROFESSIONAL  BASE  BALL. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  ITS  RISE  AND  PROGRESS. 

The  "Ides  of  March"  1891,  ended  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
history  of  professional  base  ball,  as  developed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  old  "National  Association  of  Base  Ball  Players,"  which 
was  first  organized  in  1871,  and  the  "National  League  of  Base 
Ball  Clubs,"  which  succeeded  it  in  1876,  aided  by  the  American 
Association,  which  entered  the  arena  in  1882,  both  of  which 
latter  organizations  joined  forces  under  the  National  Agreement 
in  1885. 

The  first  chapter  of  professional  club  history  dates  its 
beginning  back  to  1868,  when  the  old  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings, 
under  the  management  of  the  veteran  Harry  Wright,  entered  the 
field  with  the  first  regularly  salaried  team  of  players  known  in 
the  annals  of  the  fraternity. 

It  was  under  the  regime  of  the  "National  Association  of  Base 
Ball  Players,"  from  1871  to  1875  inclusive,  that  sundry  abuses 
crept  into  the  professional  system,  prominent  among  which  was 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  pool  gambling  of  the  period,  and 
before  the  decade  ended  this  evil  was  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  professional  base  ball  sank  to  its  lowest  level  in  public 
estimation.  The  abuses  in  question  had  grown  up  under  the  rule 
of  the  old  organization  and  when  the  best  men  of  that  organ- 
ization found  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  comparatively 
helpless  to  remove  the  existing  evils,  they  seceded  from  the  old 
Association  and  organized  a  reform  movement  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  League  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Clubs — not 
"Players"  but  "Clubs" — which  sprang  into  existence  in  1876;  and 
it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  method  of  purification 
the  professional  system  was  then  subjected  to  was  due  entirely  to 
the  efforts  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  National  League  which 
organization  did  not  cease  its  war  upon  the  "crooks"  until  the 
knaves  were  driven  from  its  ranks,  never  again  to  be  allowed 
on  the  diamond  field. 

It  took  years  of  coercive  and  even  arbitrary  legislation  at  the 
hands  of  the  League,  however,  to  eliminate  the  poison  of  pool 
gambling  from  the  professional  system;  but  success  was  finally 
achieved,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  credit  of  the  success 
in  this  vital  movement  of  reform  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Na- 
tional League.  Before  the  crooked  era  of  the  seventies  set  in,  an 
event  of  historical  interest  occurred,  which  marked  the  history  of 
the  decade  with  at  least  one  creditable  feature,  and  that  was  the 
visit  of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  existing  Professional  Association 
— the  Boston  and  Athletic  Clubs — to  England,  which  visit  was 
made  in  1874.  The  avant  courier  of  this  eventful  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  was  Mr,  A.  G.  Spalding,  then  of  the  Boston  Club,  who 
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afterward,  as  President  of  the  Chicago  Club,  so  successfully 
carried  out  the  grander  round-the-world  tour  of  1888  and  1889. 
But  the  venture  of  1S74  proved  a  financial  failure  and  did  little  or 
nothing  toward  establishing  our  American  game  in  England.  In 
fact,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  attempt.  The  fourteen  years 
which  intervened  before  the  next  base  ball  trip  to  the  Old  World 
was  made,  enabled  English  sporting  tourists  in  America  to  become 
familiar  with  our  game,  and  in  1889  they  were  better  prepared  to 
appreciate  its  merits.  Before  the  decade  of  the  nineties,  ends, 
base  ball  will  have  become  an  established  field  game  in  England, 
not  as  a  rival  to  the  royal  old  game  of  cricket,  but  simply  as  a 
kindred  sport  worthy  the  attention  of  English  youth  of  pluck, 
courage  and  nerve.      This  we  record  as  our  prophecy. 

The  decade  of  the  eighties  in  professional  history  proved  to  be 
a  period  pregnant  with  the  most  important  events  known  in  the 
annals  of  our  national  game.  In  fact,  not  only  in  its  noteworthy 
historical  event  of  the  world's  tour — so  deeply  interesting  in  de- 
tailed description — but  in  the  many  occurrences  calculated  to  give 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  professional  structure,  and  greater 
popularity  to  the  game  at  large,  did  the  decade  of  the  eighties  ex- 
cel all  of  its  predecessors.  The  very  first  year  —188 1 — witnessed 
successful  efforts  made  to  re-establish  professional  ball  playing  on 
a  reputable  footing  in  the  cities  of  Is1  ew  York  and  Philadelphia ; 
the  two  self-same  cities  in  which  the  professional  system  had  suf- 
fered the  most  from  that  curse  of  all  sports,  pool  gambling.  To 
Mr.  John  B.  Day  of  New  York  and  his  manager,  Jas.  Mutrie,  is 
due  the  credit  for  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction,  while  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  Reach  and  J.  I.  Rogers  is  credit  due  for  the  success  of  the 
reform  movement  started  in  Philadelphia  a  year  afterward.  But 
it  was  to  National  League  legislation  that  the  ultimate  success 
both  these  clubs  achieved  was  mainly  due.  It  was  during  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  that  the  American  Association  of  Pro- 
fessional Base  Ball  Clubs  was  organized  ;  and  it  was  while  the 
evolution  of  this  younger  Professional  Association,  and  quasi  rival 
of  the  National  League,  was  in  progress,  that  those  minor  abuses 
of  the  professional  system,  "revolving"  and  contract  breaking, 
were  developed  ;  and  it  was  out  of  these  evils  that  the  adoption  of 
the  much  reviled  but  useful  "reserve1'  rule  became  a  necessity,  as 
a  matter  of  club  defence  against  the  rascalities  of  the  rougher  ele- 
ment of  the  professional  fraternity  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  that  without  the  reserve  rule,  at  the  period  of  its 
adoption,  neither  the  clubs  of  the  National  League  nor  of  the 
American  Association  could  have  escaped  bankruptcy.  It  was 
during  this  serious  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  both  these  professional 
associations,  that  a  movement,  of  the  secession  order,  was  devel- 
oped in  the  form  of  the  temporary  organization  known  as  the 
"Union  Association,"  which  organization  became  the  refuge  of  the 
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"revolvers"  and  contract  breakers  of  that  period  ;  and  this  Asso- 
ciation existed  until  the  self  aggrandizement  of  its  President — the 
leader  of  the  revolt  of  the  contract  breakers — had  reached  its  con- 
summation in  his  becoming  a  League  magnate — after  due  penance 
and  confession  of  sin.  Finally,  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  League 
and  the  American  Association  to  settle  their  difficulties  amicably 
and  with  a  view  to  unity  of  interests,  came  that  "Union  Safety" 
compact  now  known  as  "The  National  Agreement" — the  work  of 
Ex-President  A.  G.  Mills  of  the  National  League — a  structure 
built  on  the  foundation  of  true  business  principles,  and  which  has 
since  been  greatly  improved  by  recent  legislation. 

During  the  period  of  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  and  dating 
from  the  death  of  the  rebellious  Union  Association,  each  year  of 
the  decade  saw  legislative  matters  governing  the  professional  fra- 
ternity running  along  pretty  smoothly,  the  steady  growth  of  the 
Minor  League  organizations  being  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  National  Agreement.  But  nevertheless,  there  existed  an  under- 
current of  dissatisfaction  among  the  older  players  of  the  League 
clubs  at  the  continued  existence  of  sundry  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  League  government  which  they  regarded  as  too  arbitrary 
for  the  improved  morale  of  the  fraternity.  Some  of  the  more  am- 
bitious of  this  class  began  to  get  the  magnate  bee  in  their  bonnets, 
as  it  were,  just  as  political  leaders  beget  aspirations  for  Presiden- 
tial honors.  Then,  too,  the  great  increase  in  the  patronage  be- 
stowed upon  the  leading  League  clubs  in  1888  and  18S9  aroused 
a  feeling  of  self  aggrandizement  among  the  "star"  players  of  the 
League  clubs,  and  out  of  this  condition  of  things  the  players' 
organization,  known  as  the  "Brotherhood" — which  was  started 
ostensibly  for  benevolent  objects — was  brought  into  play  as  a 
lever  to  be  used  in  lifting  the  "stars"  out  of  the  position  of  players 
and  employes  up  to  that  of  magnates  and  employers.  Before  the 
revolt  of  1890 — which  was  the  offspring  of  this  conspiracy  of  the 
star  players — could  be  brought  about,  a  check wts  given  the  move- 
ment by  the  bold  enterprise  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  in  carrying 
out  his  grand  base  ball  tour  of  the  world,  which  he  began  in  the 
fall  of  1888,  and  ended  in  the  spring  of  1889,  this  proving  to  be 
the  greatest  and  most  important  event  known  in  the  thirty  odd 
years  of  base  ball  history.  This  grand  tour  completed,  and  the 
championship  season  of  1889  ended,  the  conspirators  of  the  League 
clubs'  ranks  got  together  in  secret  council  and  on  November  5th, 
1SS9 — singulariy  enough  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  great 
English  conspiracy  headed  by  Guy  Fawkes— they  issued  their 
revolutionary  pronunciamento,  and  this  great  strike  of  the  star 
players,  made  in  order  that  they  might  become  League  magnates 
instead  of  club  employes,  comprised  the  closing  and  most  sensa- 
tional event  of  the  decade  of  the  eighties. 
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We  now  come  to  a  new  era  in  professional  history,  which  began 
during  the  winter  of  1 89 1.  The  costly  experience  of  the  revolu- 
tionary year  of  1S90  had  taught,  not  only  the  professional  club 
magnates  of  the  period,  but  also  their  seceding  players,  that  there 
was  but  one  course  to  pursue  in  the  business  of  the  running  and 
management  of  stock  company  professional  clubs,  and  that  was 
to  manage  the  professional  leagues  and  clubs  on  the  basis  of  true 
business  principles  ;  and  these,  of  course,  involved  a  strict  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  clubs  and  their  players  alike.  The  very 
life  of  the  business  lay  in  the  game  being  played  in  its  integrity  in 
all  the  details  of  club  management ;  and  this  could  only  be  done 
under  a  government  in  which  the  employer  and  employe  found 
their  mutual  interest  and  welfare  equally  considered.  Another 
thing  which  last  season's  experience  fully  proved,  is  the  folly  of 
the  idea  that  the  requisite  discipline  in  the  ranks,  to  insure  thor- 
ough team  work  on  the  field,  can  be  enforced  under  the  club  gov- 
ernment of  pla3rer-directors  and  player-stockholders.  The  only 
possible  system  which  will  yield  financial  success,  alike  to  players 
and  capitalists,  in  the  professional  club  business,  is  that  of  having 
employers  in  entire  control  of  the  club,  leaving  the  players  in  the 
position  of  paid  employes  only  Under  no  other  system  can  the 
requisite  discipline  be  enforced,  The  capitalists  of  the  Players' 
League  realized  this  fact  at  great  financial  cost  in  1890,  and  since 
then  the  best  of  them  have  combined  with  the  National  League. 

In  the  movement  made  in  January,  1S91,  looking  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  professional  ball  playing  in  public  favor,  up  to  the  high 
point  it  had  reached  in  1889,  the  success  in  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony in  the  ranks  was  due  to  the  pacific  policy  favored  and  urged 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  ;  and  in  the  plan  of  campaign  he  laid  out 
for  ending  the  "base  ball  war  of  1890,"  he  was  ably  abetted  by 
Mr.  Allen  W.  Thurman,  the  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion whose  good  work  in  aiding  to  restore  harmony  among  the 
working  factions,  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  "White  Wings." 
The  scriptural  policy  of  "forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us,"  was  the  basis  of  success  in  restora- 
tion of  peace  which  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1891;  and  from 
this  time  forth  we  hope  to  see  history  made  in  the  professional 
arena  in  such  form  as  to  honorable,  business  like  methods,  as  to 
insure  the  fraternity  a  future  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  in 
professional  annals. 

This  series  of  historical  chapters  is  but  a  brief  resume  of  the 
most  prominent  events  in  the  professional  base  ball  world,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Professional  Association  in  1871;  a 
mere  glance,  as  it  were,  at  the  leading  features  of  the  annals  of 
the  game  during  the  past  thirty  odd  years.  We  shall  make  history 
at  a  faster  pace,  doubtless  in  the  future. 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

On  the  very  threshold  of  the  campaign  of  1S91  a  new  draw- 
back  to  the  financial  success  of  a  minority  of  the  clubs  was  en- 
countered in  the  form  of  the  blundering-  revolt  of  the  American 
Association  magnates,  and  the  resignation  of  their  organization 
from  the  protecting  power  of  the  National  Agreement.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  not  of  a  character  to  be  more  than  a  temporary  and 
comparatively  unimportant  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  existing 
season.  It  was  in  no  respect  as  formidable  a  revolution  as  that  of 
1S90.  The  only  trouble  was  that  it  made  the  season  another  one 
of  experiments,  this  time  in  the  way  of  newly  organizing  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  old  and  played-out  American  Association. 

That  Association  saw  the  culmination  of  its  career  and  of  its 
usefulness  in  1889.  The  "combine"  in  its  ranks  of  that  year 
gave  it  its  death  blow,  and  from  the  date  of  the  war  made  by  the 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Columbus  and  Athletic  magnates  upon  the 
Brooklyn  Club  in  September,  1889,  its  ultimate  downfall  began. 
In  the  fall  of  1890  the  same  combine  tried  unsuccessfully  to  enter 
the  Players'  League;  but  the  magnates  of  that  organization  were 
wise  enough  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  partnership,  and 
the  underhanded  methods  of  the  Association  combine  failed. 

Once  again,  after  the  Association  had  been  reluctantly  induced 
to  join  the  National  League  and  the  Western  Association  in 
reconstructing  the  professional  government  on  a  new  and  per- 
manent basis,  the  old  combine  element,  restive  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  urged  on  by  the  disgruntled  and  defeated 
press  element  of  the  revolutionists  of  1890.  thought  they  saw  an 
available  opportunity  to  get  up  a  kick  against  the  new  government 
with  the  hope  of  getting  a  stronger  city  in  their  Association  cir- 
cuit than  was  before  possible.  This  proved  to  be  the  very  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Association's  career.  The  previous  work  was 
that  of  a  series  of  big  blunders.  The  revolt  of  1S91  was  simply  a 
crime,  as  it  was  a  blow  against  the  very  life  of  the  professional 
organizations  at  large— the  protective  compact  of  the  National 
Agreement. 

The  resignation  of  the  Association  from  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Agreement  Clubs,  necessitated  a  new  plan  of  campaign 
for  1S91,  and  this  revision  of  the  previous  arrangement  compre- 
hended, not  only  a  considerable  strengthening  of  the  Western 
Association's  Club  circuit,  but  the  reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
national League  as  an  Eastern  Association  calculated  to  replace 
the  old  American  Association  eventually.  While  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  major  Leagues  introduced  a  new  feature  in  the  extend- 
ing of  the  governmental  control  of  the  fraternity  at  large,  the 
new  position  of  affairs  did  not  alter  the   distinct  character    which 
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divides  the  National  League  from  all  other  Leagues  and  associa- 
tions of  Clubs.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  National  League  will 
still  stand  forth  as  the  leader  in  the  matter  of  catering  exclusively 
for  the  better  class  of  professional  club  patrons,  by  its  rule  of 
opposition  to  Sunday  games  in  its  championship  arena;  its  prohi- 
bition of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  on  its  grounds,  and  in  its 
high  tariff  of  half  a  dollar  admission  fee  to  its  championship  con- 
tests. On  the  other  hand,  the  other  major  Leagues,  as  also  all 
the  minor  Leagues,  will  have  the  option  of  playing  Sunday 
games,  selling  liquor  on  their  grounds,  and  charging  half  of 
the  National  League's  admissiou  fee. 

There  was  one  result  of  the  revolt  of  the  Association  magnates 
which  was  not  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  they  took 
their  unwise  and  hasty  course  of  action,  and  that  is  the  sequence 
of  the  throwing  out  of  all  American  Association  Clubs  from  inter- 
course on  the  field  with  any  club  in  the  National  Agreement  circuit. 

The  decision  rendered  by  the  National  Board,  following  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  Association  from  the  National 
Agreement,  was  one  which  concerned  every  base  ball  club  — 
amateur  or  prof essional  —  outside  of  the  National  Agreement 
arena.  It  said  to  every  club  in  the  country  these  words:  "  We  — 
the  clubs  belonging  to  the  National  Agreement — hereby  refuse  to 
play  any  game  of  base  ball  with  any  club  belonging  to  the  American 
Association  organization  now  outside  of  the  National  Agreement 
07  with  any  club,  amateur  or  professional,  which  has  played  or 
arranged  to  play  a  game  of  base  ball  with  any  such  American 
Association  Club,"  That  this  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced  by 
the  National  Board  is  not  to  be  questioned;  it,  therefore,  remains 
with  all  clubs  not  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Agreement 
whether  they  will  choose  to  abide  by  this  rule  or,  by  opposing  it, 
throw  themselves  out  of  playing  a  game  with  any  club  connected 
with  the  National  Agreement.  They  must  do  one  thing  or  the 
other;  they  cannot  possibly  do  both. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  SEASON  OF  1890. 

Not  in  the  twenty  years'  history  of  professional  club  organizations 
was  there  recorded  such  an  exceptional  season  of  financial  disaster 
and  general  demoraliztion  as  characterized  the  professional  sea- 
son of  1890.  Scarcely  a  club  which  entered  the  lists,  either  in 
the  Major  or  Minor  League  arena  paid  its  running  expenses.  Two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  wrould  not  compensate  the  eight  clubs 
of  the  National  League  alone  for  the  cost  of  the  base  ball  war  of 
last  year,  incurred  in  individual  club  expenses,  and  in  the  loss  of 
the  customary  receipts  of  previous  years;  and  fully  double 
that  amount  was  lost  by  the  Players'  League  Clubs,  not  one 
of   which  rendered  actual  expenses.     To  these  losses  are   to  be 
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added  those  of  the  clubs  of  the  American  Association  and  most  of 
the  Minor  League  clubs,  the  one  exception,  in  the  latter  case,  being 
the  clubs  of  the  Western  Association,  the  majority  of  which  man- 
aged to  realize  a  small  surplus  over  their  outlays  for  the  season. 
In  fact  it  was  a  season  of  financial  disaster  all  around  the  circui}, 
and  all  of  this  trouble  arose  from  the  selfish  greed  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  overpaid  "star"  players  of  the  National  League 
of  1SS9,  who  thought  they  saw  an  opening  for  their  becoming 
wealthy  club  magnates  in  the  place  of  being  fancy  salaried  play- 
ers, no  matter  at  what  cost  to  the  fraternity  at  large  their  efforts 
at  self  aggrandizement  were  likely  to  lead  to.  It  is  the  unex- 
pected that  happens  in  most  of  the  business  events  of  life,  and  it 
happened  last  season  in  the  base  ball  arena;  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
gust at  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  the  professional  base 
ball  world  of  i  Sgo  which  was  engendered  broke  in  upon  the  club 
magnates  of  both  factions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  professional  business  at  large  In  fact 
the  season  had  not  half  expired  before  the  clubs  of  the  rival 
Leagues  realized  that  their  patronage  was  dropping  off  at  such  a 
rate  that  it  would  soon  become  only  a  question  of  time  in  the 
further  continuance  of  the  practical  war,  for  general  bankruptcy 
to  set  in.  A  primary  cause  of  this  loss  of  interest  was  the 
doubling  up  of  championship  contestants  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  sections  circuit.  It  was  proved  pretty  con- 
clusively in  1S90  that  one  club  in  each  city  was  the  only  pay- 
ing rule  of  the  professional  business.  A  divided  interest  was 
shown  to  be  fatal  to  financial  success.  It  did  not  take  three  months 
of  the  season  to  prove  to  the  capitalist  class  of  the  Players'  League 
Clubs,  that  they  had  mistaken  the  situation  and  one  and  all  made 
a  bad  investment.  Having  gone  into  business  at  hazard  and 
worse,  however,  the  majority  of  the  magnates  pluckily  fought  out 
the  matter  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  then  stood  ready  to  enter 
a  general  conference  to  try  and  see  what  they  could  do  to  re- 
trieve their  financial  losses.  Experience  had  plainly  shown  that 
there  was  no  place  in  the  base  ball  arena  for  two  such  Leagues  as 
fought  together  in  1890  as  bitter  rivals  for  public  patronage  at  ihe 
cost  of  ruining  their  entire  business.  Moreover,  the  season's  ex- 
perience pointed  out  very  plainly  the  fallacy  of  running  stock 
company  base  ball  clubs  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  clubs  of 
the  Players'  League  of  1890,  or  that  of  having  player  directors  in 
part  control  of  the  club. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  revolutionary  season  of  iSgo  was 
the  favorable  opportunity  offered  for  the  rapid  development  of 
young  players  in  the  National  League  to  take  the  place  of  seceders. 
Previously  the  "colts"  of  the  arena  had  been  obliged  to  go 
through  a  preparatory  education  in  the  American  Association 
class  before  they  could  enter   the   higher    class   of   the    National 
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League;  but  in  1890  the  demand  for  playing'  material  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  League  was  too  great  to  admit  of  the  previous 
slow  process  of  advancement,  and  thus  the  colt's  class  jumped  at 
once  from  Minor  League  Clubs  to  those  of  the  National  League, 
and  necessarily  at  the  cost  of  damage  to  the  personal  interests  of 
the  seniors  of  the  seceding  players  in  lessening  their  market 
values.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  this 
revolutionary  season,  or  upon  the  blunders  of  the  campaign  of 
1S90  at  large.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  a  painful  and  very 
costly  experience  for  all  wTho  participated  in  it,  and  it  is  not  likely 
ever  to  occur  again.  One  word  about  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
League  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  we  have  done.  In  this 
regard  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  editor  of  the 
Players'  League  organ  of  1890,  Mr.  Frank  Richter,  who  had  this 
to  say  on  the  movement  made  by  the  National  League  looking  to 
a  general  conference  having  in  view  the  ending  of  the  base  ball 
war  of  1890.  In  an  editorial  written  in  November,  1890,  Mr 
Richter  said:  "  The  leaders  of  the  National  League  have  been 
doing  good  hard  work  to  settle  the  base  ball  war  to  everybody's 
satisfaction,  according  to*  the  splendid  plan  mapped  out  by  Presi- 
dent Spalding.  That  gentleman  was  the  first  to  conceive  how 
the  war  could  be  settled  and  all  the  questions  springing  from 
it  adjusted,  and  was  the  first  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  The 
Sporting  Life  has  already  paid  its  tribute  to  the  undoubted 
genius  of  the  League  leader,  and  that  point  need  not  be  farther 
enlarged  upon  here. 

"'It  is,  however,  meet  to  pay  the  League  a  deserved  compliment 
for  its  magnanimity  to  the  fallen  foe  and  its  consideration  for 
those  who  helped  it,  albeit  at  times  unwillingly,  in  the  great 
struggle  of  1890.  No  better  course  than  that  pursued  by  the 
League,  ever  since  it  gained  the  mastery  over  the  Players'  League, 
could  have  been  applied,  and  the  generosity,  prudence  and  mag- 
nanimity displayed  by  the  old  magnates,  will  go  far  toward  con- 
ciliating the  adherents  of  the  lost  cause  to  the  new  order  of  things 
and  to  induce  a  general  clasping  of  hands  across  the  ''bloody 
chasm,"  in  order  that  the  greatest  game  on  earth  may  be  restored 
to  its  former  dominant  position  in  the  world  of  sport.  The 
National  League  has  made  many  mistakes  and  many  enemies, 
but  the  former  will  be  forgiven  and  the  latter  reconciled  for  the 
affection  the  League  has  shown  for  the  National  game  at  this 
critical  period,  and  the  course  it  has  pursued  to  rescue  it  from  the 
dangers  that  beset  it.  By  reason  of  the  courage  and  skill  mani- 
fested m  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  wisdom,  generosity  and 
magnanimity  displayed  in  the  settlement  of  it,  the  National 
League  is  undoubtedly  clearly  entitled  to  its  present  place  at  the 
head  of  base  ball.     It  will  certainly  remain  there  just  so  long  as 
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it  shall  continue  to  bring  into  play  the  fine  qualities  that  have 
recently  evoked  the  devotion  of  its  immediate  followers,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  entire  base  ball  world." 

What  a  contrast  these  words  present  to  the  abusive  editorials 
on  Mr.  Spalding-  which  afterward  disgraced  its  columns,  when 
from  being  the  organ  of  the  Players'  League  it  became  that  of 
the  seceding  American  Association. 

THE  TWO  SEASONS  OF  1889-90. 

The  base  ball  seasons  of  1SS9  and  1S90  go  on  record  as  the 
two  great  exceptional  periods  in  professional  base  ball  history,  the 
former  as  the  most  brilliant  and  successful,  and  the  latter  as  the 
most  disastrous  and  damaging  known  to  the  fraternity.  The 
season  of  18S9  was  marked  by  the  grandest  base  ball  event  known 
in  the  annals  of  base  ball,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  base  ball  tour 
having  approached  the  round-the  world  trip  of  Mr.  Spalding's 
representative  professional  teams  of  Chicago  and  All  America, 
which  terminated  so  brilliantly  in  the  spring  of  1889  Then,  too, 
the  championship  contests  of  that  year  were  of  exceptional  inter- 
est, both  in  the  American  Association  and  the  National  League 
arena,  it  not  being  certain  as  to  the  winner  in  either  until  the  very 
last  week  of  the  season.  Added  to  these  events  was  the  phenom- 
enal attendance  at  the  club  grounds  during  the  year,  the  largest 
aggregation  of  spectators  witnessing  the  contests  of  the  year 
th  oughout  the  English-speaking  world,  ever  known  to  the  game. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  past  season  goes  on  record  as  the  most  dis- 
astrous financially  the  professional  clubs  have  ever  experienced 
since  the  opening  year  of  professionalism  in  1871.  It  will  be 
several  years  before  we  can  hope  for  a  return  to  the  brilliant  season 
of  1889,  but  it  will  come  in  due  time,  and  when  it  does  we  shall 
see  a  series  of  international  matches  of  deeper  interest  than  ever 
before  known,  inasmuch  as  in  the  new  era  to  come,  representative 
base  ball  teams  of  Australia  and  England  will  then  be  on  the 
arena.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fraternity  will  never  again  wit- 
ness a  season  of  such  utter  demoralization  and  financial  ruin  as 
that  of  1S90. 

THE  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONSHIP  CAMPAIGN. 

The  championship  campaign  of  the  National  League  for  1S90, 
began  on  April  19th,  on  which  date  the  Bostons  defeated  the 
Brooklyns  at  Boston,  and  the  Philadelphians  took  the  New  York 
team  into  camp  at  New  York,  while  out  west  the  Chicagos 
captured  the  Cincinnatis  on  the  latter's  home  grounds, 
and  the  Pittsburghs  whipped  the  visiting  Cleveland  team  at 
Pittsburgh.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  pennant  race 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  were  a  tie  in  the  race  with 
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Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  a  tie  for  the  next  position,  and  the  other 
three  a  tie  for  the  last  end  place.  The  May  campaign  began 
with  Philadelphia  in  the  race;  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  being  a  tie 
for  second  place;  Brooklyn,  fourth;  Boston,  fifth;  Pittsburgh, 
sixth;  Cleveland,  seventh;  and  New  York  at  the  tail  end.  On 
May  31,  while  Philadelphia  still  held  the  lead,  Brooklyn  had 
pulled  up  to  a  tie  for  second  place  with  Cincinnati;  Chicago  had 
secured  fourth  position;  New  York  had  pulled  up  to  sixth  place; 
and  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  had  settled  down  in  the  tail  end 
position.  By  the  30th  of  June,  Cincinnati  had  pulled  up  to  first 
position  in  the  race  with  Brooklyn,  second;  Philadelphia,  third; 
and  Boston,  fourth;  Chicago,  New  York,  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh following  in  regular  order. 

July  brought  about  quite  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  leaders, 
Brooklyn  taking  a  position  in  the  rear  for  the  first  time, 
Philadelphia  pulling  up  to  second  place,  while  Boston  got  up  to 
third,  Cincinnati  being  pushed  back  to  fourth  place,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  being  the  last  places. 

During  August  while  Brooklyn  still  held  the  lead  in  the  race, 
Boston  rallied  well  and  got  into  second  place,  Cincinnati  pulling 
up  to  third,  while  Philadelphia  had  fallen  back  to  fourth  position, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  forming  the  rearguard. 

During  September  Brooklyn  kept  well  up  in  the  front,  while 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  were  a  good  second  and  third,  leaving 
Boston  in  fourth  place,  and  Cincinnati  leading  the  last  four. 
The  October  campaign  was  a  short  one,  and  when  it  closed  on 
October  4th,  Brooklyn  was  still  in  the  rear,  Chicago  had  pulled 
up  to  second  position,  Philadelphia  had  accepted  third  place,  and 
Cincinnati  had  replaced  Boston  as  fourth,  leaving  Boston,  New 
York,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  to  follow  in  order,  Pittsburgh 
ending  the  season  with  the  worst  record  known  in  the  history  of 
the  National  League  championship  contests,  inasmuch  as  that 
club's  team  sustained  no  less  than  T13  defeats  against  a  credit  of 
23  victories.     The  record  of  the  campaign  in  brief  is  as  follows: 
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Brooklyn 

921 

Chicago 

218 

Philadelphia 

913 

Cincinnati 

915 

Boston 

923 

New  York 

896 

Cleveland 

915 

Pittsburgh, 

867 

Totals * 

530 

530 
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THE  FIRST  MONTH  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

Exceptional  interest  was  taken  in  the  record  of  the  first  month 
of  the  National  League's  campionship  campaign,  and  it  cen- 
tered largely  in  the  contests  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Clubs. 
The  Brooklyn  Club's  team  entered  upon  their  first  season  as  a 
League  team  with  the  prestige  of  their  success  in  winning  the 
championship  of  the  American  Association  at  their  back,  and 
with  well  trained  players  at  command,  who  had  been  together 
nearly  three  seasons.  The  New  York  team,  on  the  other  hand, 
entered  the  list  with  a  majority  of  young  colts  in  position,  aided 
by  a  quartette  of  unpractised  veterans,  the  team,  as  a  whole,  being 
an  untried  and  experimental  team.  That  the  one  would  have  an 
easy  task  to  take  the  lead  of  the  other  in  the  race  seemed  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  as  also  that  the  other  would  do  well  to  escape 
being  low  down  in  the  pennant  race  record,  especially  at  the  out- 
set. As  usual  the  Brooklyns  opened  the  season  badly,  and  New 
York  did  very  little  better,  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  cam- 
paign on  April  26  finding  Brooklyn  at  the  tail  end  and  New  York 
in  seventh  place,  Brooklyn  having  lost  three  games  out  of  four 
played  that  week  and  New  York  four  out  of  the  six  they  played, 
Brooklyn's  percentage  of  victories  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
being  but  .250,  while  New  York's  was  but  .333.  The  record  on 
May  3,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  Brooklyn's  running  and  a  falling  off  in  that  of  New  York 
the  former  winning  four  out  of  the  five  games  they  played  and 
the  latter  losing  four  out  of  their  five.  This  left  New  York  as 
the  tail-ender  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  campaign, 
with  a  percentage  of  but  .273,  while  Brooklyn  had  jumped  up  to 
fourth  place,  with  a  percentage  of  .556.  The  third  week's  record, 
ending  May  10,  again  made  a  change  in  their  percentages,  though 
not  in  their  relative  positions,  each  winning  two  games  and  losing- 
two,  New  York  improving  its  percentage  up  to  .333,  while  Brook- 
lyn declined  to  .538.  On  Saturday,  May  17,  the  fourth  week  of 
the  campaign  was  finished,  and  the  change  which  occurred  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  rival  teams  was  favorable  to  New 
York,  as  they  won  four  out  of  the  five  games  they  played  that 
week,  while  Brooklyn  won  but  two  out  of  their  five,  New  York 
being  raised  to  sixth  place  in  the  race,  with  a  percentage  of  .450, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Brooklyn — while  retaining  fourth  posi- 
tion— had  its  percentage  lowered  to  .  500. 

The  progress  of  the  other  clubs  in  the  race  during  the  opening 
four  weeks  of  the  campaign  is  noteworthy  in  showing  more  even 
work  on  the  field  than  in  any  previous  spring  campaign  in  the 
annals  of  the  National  League.  While  Harry  Wright's  admirably 
managed    '  colts"  kept   in  the  van  from  first    to   last  during  the 
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opening  month's  work,  all  the  other  club  teams  experienced 
changes  in  their  relative  positions  in  the  race.  The  disabling  of  a 
quartette  of  the  Boston  team,  including  their  champion  pitcher 
Clarkson,  had  a  damaging  effect  on  their  month's  record,  as  shown 
by  their  decline  in  percentage  from  .667  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  to  .429  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Anson's  well-trained  colts 
during  the  same  period  went  up  from  .400  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  to  .563  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Cincinnati  decreased  its 
percentage  figures  from  .600  to  .^26  during  the  same  period,  as 
did  Pittsburg  from  .600  to  .444;  while  Cleveland  went  up  from 
.333  to  .450. 

The  record  of  the  games  won  and  lost  for  each  week  from  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  on  April  19  to  the  close  of  the  first  four 
weeks  on  May  7,  is  appended: 


Clubs. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago .... 
Cincinnati . . . 

Brooklyn 

Cleveland..  . 
New  York . .  . 
Pittsburg 
Boston 

Totals . . . 
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20    21 


3  r 


3  r 


Totals. 


^  P  P 


73 


Per 
cent. 

.632 
.563 
.526 
.500 
.467 
.450 
.444 
.429 


THE  BATTING  OF  1890. 

The  season  of  1890  saw  quite  an  improvement  manifested  in 
the  best  managed  teams  of  the  National  League,  in  the  way  of 
team  work  in  batting.  There  was,  of  course,  considerable  of  the 
old  slugging  style  of  batting  indulged  in,  it  being  very  difficult  to 
get  ball  players  out  of  the  old  ruts  in  their  methods  of  play, 
especial  y  at  the  bat  ;  but  still  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good 
batting  done  in  the  direction  of  what  is  technically  known  as  ''team 
work"  at  the  bat,  that  is,  the  handling  of  the  bat  not  simply  to 
benefit  a  player's  record  but  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  side  in 
batting,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  individual  record.  It  is  one  thing 
to  take  the  bat  in  hand  to  make  a  large  score  of  extra  base  hits, 
regardless  of  the  position  of  runners  on  the  bases  ;  and  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  go  to  the  bat  with  the  sole  object  in  view  of 
advancing  runners  around  the  bases.     The  one  is  record  batting, 
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the  other  is  team  work  at  the  bat.  There  is  little  if  any  skill 
required  in  what  is  known  as  "slugging"  in  batting;  a  quick  eye 
and  muscular  shoulders  and  arms  in  using  a  large  heavy  bat,  is  all 
that  is  needed.  But  the  art  of  handling  the  bat  scientifically  is 
difficult  of  attainment  when  facing  the  swiftly  thrown  balls  from 
the  pitcher's  position  which  now  characterizes  the  pitching  in  base 
ball.  "Slugging" — viz,  trying  to  bat  the  ball  over  the  heads  of 
the  outfielders  for  a  home  run — requires  no  headwork  or  skill  in 
its  accomplishment.  A  strong  muscular  fellow  with  a  quick  eye 
who  is  a  mere  novice  in  the  art  of  the  game,  can  readily  accom- 
plish it.  But  when  it  is  required  to  place  a  ball  for  a  single  hit  so 
as  to  forward  a  runner  on  the  bases  then  the  art  of  batting,  the 
science  of  the  game,  comes  into  play. 

Scientific  batting  is  shown  by  tapping  a  swiftly  pitched  ball 
just  over  the  heads  of  the  in  fielders  and  short  of  the  reach  of  the 
outfielders,  so  as  to  insure  at  least  a  single  base  on  the  hit  if  not 
two,  and  certainly  to  ensure  the  forwarding  of  a  runner  on  the 
bases  toward  home.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  skillful  bunting  of 
the  ball  so  as  to  cause  it  to  drop  to  the  ground  almost  dead,  and 
close  to  the  home  base,  thereby  insuring  the  batsman  his  base 
before  it  can  be  handled  quick  enough  to  throw  him  out  there, 
either  by  the  pitcher,  catcher  or  third  baseman.  Then  again  it  is 
shown  by  the  skillful  sacrifice  hit,  which  is  the  result  of  the  bats- 
man's effort  to  make  a  clean  hit  in  such  a  manner  that  if  it  fails 
to  be  a  base  hit  it  will  at  least  forward  the  runner  a  base,  by 
forcing  the  fielder  to  throw  the  batsman  out  at  first  base.  All 
these  features  of  team  work  at  the  bat  not  only  yield  attractive 
plays  in  batting,  but  they  afford  the  fielders  ample  opportunities 
to  display  their  abilities  in  their  several  positions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  slugging  method  of  batting  deprives  the  fielders  of  all 
chances  for  good  fielding,  besides  which  it  obliges  the  batsman  to 
over  fatigue  himself  by  a  120  yard  sprint  in  running.  The  one  is 
characteristic  of  the  p;ay  of  the  modern  expert  in  the  art  of  the 
game,  the  other  that  of  the  old  time  amateur  novices.  Of  all 
wearisome  exhibitions  of  ball  playing  deliver  us  from  that  marked 
by  a  dozen  and  more  of  home  runs  in  a  game.  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  old  lively  ball  games  of  the  sixties,  when  runs  were  made 
by  the  hundred  in  a  single  game,  can  testify  to  the  wearying  char- 
acter of  such  a  contest. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  improvement  in  batting,  such  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  fielding  department,  is  the  lack  of  any  system- 
atic method  in  practice  at  the  bat.  In  this  respect  everything  is 
sacrificed  to  giving  the  fielders  practice,  leaving  the  batsmen  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  can. 
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HOW  RECORD  PLAYERS  ARE  MADE. 

Player  John  Bennett  of  Minneapolis,  in  a  conversation  he  had 
with  a  base  ball  reporter  last  summer  at  Minneapolis  had  this  to 
say,  about  why  there  were  so  many  more  record  players  in  the 
ranks.  He  said:  "Shall  I  tell  you  what  makes  record  players? 
No  one  on  earth  but  you  newspaper  men  and  scorers.  You  hardly 
ever  find  a  ball  player  who  refuses  to  take  chances  because  of 
laziness.  It  is  because  they  are  afraid  of  being  charg  d  with  an 
error  in  the  official  score  if  they  fail  in  what  they  try  for,  and 
getting  roasted  in  the  newspapers.  If  there  was  a  uniformity  in 
scoring  and  all  scorers  looked  at  the  ball  players  and  plays  being 
made  from  a  put-yourself-in-his-place  standpoint,  things  would  be 
different. 

1  Now,  if  a  player  who  is  conscientious  and  a  hard  worker  goes 
for  everything,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  luck  whether  he  makes  a 
good  play  or  a  failure,  he  ought  to  be  given  credit  for  his  good 
endeavors,  and  not  roasted  and  given  errors  for  things  that  are 
almost  an  impossibility.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  down  on  the  field 
and  another  to  sit  in  a  box  fifty  feet  above  and  criticise.  In  a 
case  of  doubt  I  maintain — and  it  is  common  sense  too — that  the 
player  should  always  be  given  the  benefit  of  it  and  exempted  from 
an  error.  A  player  when  he  sees  that  he  gets  an  error  for  trying 
to  do  something  that  he  could  not  do,  becomes  disheartened,  and 
says  to  himself  when  another  chance  presents  itself:  'I'll  let  that 
go;  I'll  run  no  more  risks.'  Oh!  I  know  how  it  is,  as  I've  been 
in  the  business  too  long  myself." 

Here  is  what  we  had  to  say  about  the  slugging  style  of  batting 
which  prevailed  way  back  in  1882: 

"A  drawback  to  a  professional  player's  progress  in  learning  to 
handle  his  bat  scientifically  is  the  indiscriminate  praise  showered 
on  'sluggers'  at  the  bat-,  a  class  of  hitters,  who  go  in  on  their 
muscle  only,  and  whose  only  idea  of  batting  is  to  hit  hard  and 
send  the  ball  wherever  it  may  chance  to  go.  In  most  of  the  re- 
ports seen  in  our  country  exchanges  little  is  to  be  read  in  regard 
to  a  contest  except  that  the  'Browns  bunched  their  hits,'  or  that 
'the  heavy  batting  of  the  Whites  did  the  business,'  or  that  'the 
poor  batting  of  the  Reds  lost  them  the  game,'  etc  ;  this,  together 
with  the  information  that  'Jones'  three- bagger,'  or  'Brown's  home 
run,'  or  'Robinson's  corker  for  three  bags,'  were  the  noteworthy 
features,  generally  forms  the  body  of  the  accounts  written  by  the 
country  base  ball  reporters.  Little  or  nothing  is  said  about  the 
fine  pitching  and  excellent  field  support  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
poor  batting,  and  not  a  word  about  the  bad  pitching  and  poor 
fielding  which  leads  to  the  'tremendous  batting.'" 

This  paragraph  applies  to  the  position  of  things  at  the  present 
day,  we  regret  to  say. 
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HEAVY  BATTING  GAMES. 

We  were  very  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  a  reaction  has  begun  to 
set  in  in  regard  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  best  patrons  of  the 
professional  ball  fields  to  see  the  slugging  style  of  batting  indulged  - 
in  in  leading  contests.  There  are  two  extremes  to  this  question 
of  batting  attractions  in  base  ball.  The  one  is  that  which  is  seen 
in  so-called  "pitchers'  games,"  in  which  scarcely  any  batting  is 
done,  the  batting  side  being  mostly  retired  by  strike-outs  from 
wild  and  swift  intimidating  pitching  ;  while  the  other  extreme  is 
that  which  characterized  so  many  of  the  Players'  League  games  in 
1890,  in  which  home  runs  and  three-baggers  abound  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  Home  run  batting  is  the  result  of  the  least  skillful 
effort  a  batsman  is  called  upon  to  make  in  his  batting  career. 
Take  a  muscular  farm  hand  with  "a  good  eye"  and  pitch  him  a 
ball  within  fair  reach  and  he  will  slug  it  for  a  home  run  every  time, 
but  let  him  try  to  place  a  ball  for  a  single  hit  or  even  to  "bunt"  it 
skillfully  and  he  is  nowhere.  If  a  home  run  hit  is  the  perfection 
of  batting  skill  — as  one  might  suppose  it  to  be  from  the  yells  of 
applause  such  hits  give  rise  to  from  the  bleachers — then  a  series 
ot  home  runs  would  make  a  perfect  game.  But  what  kind  of  a 
game  would  that  be  for  the  admirers  of  skillful,  strategic  play  at 
the  bat,  compared  to  a  game  in  which  the  battery  features  were 
safe  taps  of  the  ball  to  short  outfield,  pretty"bunts,"  yielding  an 
earned  base,  and  well-placed  single  hits  sure  to  forward  runners 
or  to  yield  sacrifice  hits  sending  runners  home.  Deliver  us  from 
the  home  run  slugging  batting  games  of  the  Players'  League 
lively  ball  contests  of  1S90.  We  prefer  single  figure  contests  in 
which  sharp  fielding  abounds,  all  the  time. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sportsman  in  commenting  on  the  large  scores 
made  in  the  Players'  League  arena  last  season,  owing  to  the  lively 
ball  used,  says  :  "Ball  clubs  are  dependent  on  public  patronage 
for  support,  and  nothing  disgusts  an  audience  so  quickly  as  a 
game  where  the  ball  is  driven  all  over  the  field.  When  they  are 
kept  up  the  attendance  grows  srrraller  at  every  game,  and  the 
receipts  of  ball  clubs  grow  smaller  also.  The  League  should  take 
timely  warning,  and  study  the  cause  of  the  large  scores  made  in 
the  opening  ^ames.  If  they  are  caused  by  the  use  of  the  'lively' 
ball,  by  all  means  substitute  the  'dead'  ball  in  its  place." 

THE  COST  OF  HOME  RUNS. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  home  run  in  base  ball  ?  and  what  attractive 
feature  does  it  add  to-  the  game,  compared  with  the  chances  for 
fielding  skill  which  it  deprives  the  fielder  of?  Those  are  pertinent 
questions,  in  these  days  of  slugging  for  home  runs  with  a  lively 
ball  to  bat  with.  A  home  run  is  made  at  the  cost,  to  the  batsman, 
<of  a  run  of  120  yards   at    his  topmost  speed,  which  involves  an 
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expenditure  of  muscular  power  needing  a  half  hour  rest  to  recu- 
perate from  such  a  violent  strain  upon  a  man's  physical  powers. 
A  home  run  hit  yields  just  one  run — when  no  runners  are  on  the 
bases — and  all  the  infielders  have  to  do  when  it  is  made  is  to  look 
on  at  the  fun  of  the  sprint  running,  while  an  outfielder  trots  after 
the  ball.  Now  a  single  run  made  by  a  safe  hit  for  one  base,  a 
good  steal  to  second,  and  a  couple  of  sacrifices,  costs  no  violent 
expenditure  of  strength  ;  gives  the  infielders  ample  facilities  for 
an  attractive  display  of  skill,  besides  affording  the  spectators  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  sharp  base-running  in  stealing  single 
bases.  Just  think  of  the  monotony  of  a  game  marked  by  a  series 
of  home  runs  in  each  inning.  We  saw  one  game  in  the  days  of 
the  lively  elastic  ball  years  ago  in  which  runs  were  made  by  the 
hundred,  and  home  runs  by  the  dozen,  and  a  more  tiresome  ex- 
hibition we  never  witnessed. 

THE  ART  OF  BUNTING  THE  BALL. 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  Columbus,  in  a  paragraph  he  wrote  in  1890,  said 
of  the  Columbus  team:  "Another  pennant  winning  feature  the 
boys  are  making  is  "bunting"  the  ball.  I  have  secured  the  eternal 
dislike  and  undying  hatred  of  certain  of  the  salaried  gentlemen  of 
the  Columbus  Club,  because  I  have  been,  as  they  term  it,  harping 
on  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  hitting  and  bunting  the  ball  as  one  of 
the  main  factors  of  winning  games." 

Next  to  the  skillful  placing  of  a  ball  in  a  batting,  no  point  of 
play  in  handling  the  bat  needs  more  skillful  work  than  that  of 
making  a  successful  bunt  of  the  ball.  Any  muscular  fellow  can  go 
up  to  the  bat  and  slug  a  straight  ball  for  a  home  run.  No  skill  is 
required  to  do  it  ;  it  is  merely  muscular  force  and  luck  in  hitting. 
But  to  place  a  ball,  or  to  "bunt"  it  successfully — that  is,  let  it 
rebound  from  the  bat  without  striking  at  the  ball — requires  judg- 
ment and  skill  of  the  best  quality.  In  fact,  it  is  scientific  batting, 
and  that  is  what  home-run  hitting  is  not  nor  ever  can  be.  The 
latter  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  when  runners  are  on  bases  and 
the  score  is  close,  but  otherwise  it  leads  to  a  costly  outlay  of 
physical  strength  in  spurt ir.g  for  120  yards.  Wrist  play  at  the 
bat  in  handling  it  is  what  batsmen  want  to  familiarize  themselves 
with.  A  safe  wrist  play  tap  of  a  swiftly  pitched  ball  invariably 
yields  a  base  hit,  if  not  it  insures  a  sacrifice  hit. 

GIVING  CHANCES  FOR  CATCHES. 

One  of  the  criterions  of  weak  play  at  the  bat  is  the  giving  of 
easy  chances  to  the  field  for  catches.  This  habit  is  largely  due  to 
the  training  nearly  every  team  of  players  is  allowed  to  indulge  in 
in  going  to  the  bat  before  a  game  begins.  This  invariably  leads 
to  a  habit  of  batting  balls  in  the  air. 
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THE  TRUE  ART  OF  BATTING. 

The  end  and  aim  of  a  skillful  batsman  is  to  send  runners  round 
the  bases  and  to  bring  in  runs.  A  player  who  goes  to  the  bat 
with  the  sole  object  in  view  of  running  up  his  average  of  base  hits 
and  to  strive  for  a  record  is  a  worthless  member  of  a  team  so  far 
as  his  batting  goes,  compared  to  the  player  who  goes  into  play  for 
his  side  at  the  bat.  This  method  of  batting  is  only  shown  when 
the  efforts  of  the  batsman  are  exerted  solely  in  the  interest  of  ena- 
bling his  side  to  score  runs.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  first 
man  to  go  to  the  bat  on  your  side  in  a  game  has  made  a  base  hit 
and  earned  and  secured  first  base.  The  point  for  the  succeeding 
batsman  to  play  before  all  others  is  to  get  that  runner  forwarded 
to  second  base  or  further  round  if  he  can.  The  batsman  who 
goes  in  for  a  record  only,  never  troubles  himself  about  the  runner 
who  is  on  the  base  waiting  for  a  chance  to  steal  to  the  next  base, 
or  to  be  batted  round.  He  only  thinks  of  the  "big  hit"  he 
wants  to  make  on  his  own  special  account.  If  in  striving  for  this 
special  hit,  he  either  forces  the  runner  out  and  thereby  gets  a  base 
himself  or  is  put  out  by  a  running  catch  in  the  outfield  he  con- 
siders himself  in  ''hard  luck"  when  such  a  result  is  entirely  due 
to  his  willful  and  studied  neglect  of  scientific  batting.  On  the 
other  hand  if  he  is  a  team  player — that  is  a  player  who  in  his  bat- 
ting as  well  as  fielding  make?  his  own  special  record  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  team  as  a  whole  in  winning  the 
game,  his  whole  attention  when  he  goes  to  the  bat  will  be  devoted 
to  the  point  of  doiug  his  best  to  forward  the  runner  round,  if  on 
first  base,  or  in  getting  the  runner  home  if  the  latter  is  on  third. 
In  other  words,  he  does  his  best  to  play  for  the  side.  In  doing 
this  he  is  just  as  ready  to  make  a  sacrifice  hit  as  in  any  other  way 
to  give  advantage  to  the  team  he  is  in. 

The  batsman  when  facing  a  pitcher  who  is  a  strategist,  and  who 
as  such  has  full  command  of  the  ball  on  delivery,  will  find  that  he 
has  no  easy  task  before  him.  One  great  essential  of  successful 
batting  is  to  be  always  ready  to  hit  a  ball  over  the  plate  and  within 
reach.  It  wont  do  to  relax  a  movement  in  watching  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  such  ball.  Wait  for  a  fair  ball,  but  never  let  one 
pass  you  without  striking  at  it,  unless  in  playing  a  point  to  enable 
a  runner  on  first  base  to  steal  second.  The  longer  you  wait  for  fair 
balls  the  greater  the  advantage  a  skillful  pitcher  will  have  over 
you.  Quick  batting  inspires  confidence  in  batting,  and  that  is 
half  the  battle. 

DISPUTING  UMPIRE'S  DECISIONS. 

The  National  game,  within  the  past  decade,  has  had  to  contend 
against   many  an  obstacle  to  its  successful  progress  toward  a  mil- 
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lennium  condition,  but  no  drawback  has  been  so  effective  in  oppo- 
sition— since  the  evil  of  crooked  play  was  removed  from  its  path 
by  the  National  League -as  that  existing  nuisance  of  the  game 
technically  known  as  "  kicking,"  or  constant  disputing  of  the 
decisions  of  the  umpires.  When  an  umpire  happens  to  make  a 
decision  which  is  marked  by  a  misinterpretation  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  the  questioning  of  its  legality  becomes  a  duty*  but  no 
member  of  a  team,  from  the  captain  downward,  has  the  legal 
right  to  question  any  decision  he  may  render  wThich  involves  only 
an  error  of  judgment,  such  as  his  opinion  as  to  whether  a  base 
runner  has  been  touched  or  not  by  a  fielder  when  off  a  base,  or  as 
to  whether  a  certain  pitched  ball  should  be  called  "  a  strike  "  or 
"  a  ball."  The  rules  defining  the  umpire's  duties  are  explicit  on 
this  point,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  reading  of  rule  defining  the  um- 
pire's duties,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Rule  53.  The  umpire's  duties  shall  be  as  follows : 
"  Sec.  1.  The  umpire  is  the  sole  and  absolute  judge  of  play. 
In  no  instance  shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  any  decision  made  by  him  except  the  captains  of  the  con- 
tending nines,  and  no  other  player  shall  at  such  time  leave  his 
position  in  the  field,  his  place  at  the  bat,  on  the  bases  or  players' 
bench,  to  approach  or  address  the  umpire  in  word  or  act  upon 
such  disputed  decisions.  Neither  shall  any  manager  or  other  officers 
of  either  club,  except  the  captains  as  before  mentioned,  be  permitted 
to  go  upon  the  field  or  address  the  umpire  in  regard  to  such  dis- 
puted decision,  under  a  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  game  to  the 
opposing  club.  The  umpire  shall  in  no  case  appeal  to  any  spec 
tator  for  information  in  regard  to  any  case,  and  shall  not  reverse 
his  decision  on  any  point  of  play  on  the  testimony  of  any  player 
or  bystander."  The  utter  uselessness  of  disputing  any  such 
decisions  is  shown  by  the  wording  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  above 
section,  in  wrhich  the  umpire  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  rules 
from  reversing  any  decision  on  any  point  of  play  on  the  testimony 
of  either  plaver  or  an  outsider. 

As  to  the  policy  of  kicking,  we  would  ask  the  player  this  ques- 
tion, Of  what  use  is  it  to  dispute  an  umpire's  decision  when  not 
a  single  point  in  play  is  to  be  gained  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
quietly  acquiesce  in  every  decision  in  which  the  umpire's  soundness 
of  judgment  or  otherwise  is  alone  involved,  is  to  make  a  strong 
point  in  the  favor  of  the  nine  wrhich  observes  this  rule.  Take  a 
case  gf  a  base  runner,  trying  to  steal  a  base,  who,  on  an  appeal 
from  the  fielder  for  "  judgment"  as  to  the  runner  having  been 
touched  while  off  the  base,  is  decided  to  be  "  not  out."  The 
decision  is  rendered.  The  rules  prohibit  any  reversal  of  a  decision 
on  the  testimony  of  a  player,  and  consequently  the  statement  of 
that  fielder   that   he   positively  touched   the   runner,  or  even  the 
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acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  runner  himself  that  he  had 
been  touched  goes  for  nothing,  as  the  rules  make  all  such  testi- 
mony illegal.  The  kicking,  therefore,  gains  nothing  for  the  side. 
On  the  contrary,  it  loses  a  point,  as  it  invariably  prejudices  the 
umpire  against  the  "kicker."  And  why  should  it  not  do  so? 
By  disputing  the  umpire's  decision  you  virtually  charge  him  with 
either  lack  of  judgment  or  — what  is  worse  -  you  question  his  in- 
tegrity. In  either  case  the  umpire  is  naturally  inclined  to  resent 
the  imputation,  and  he  can  do  it.  and  do  it  legally  by  declaring  all 
doubtful  cases  against  the  kicker.  It  matters  not  that  the  umpire 
may  intend  to  act  in  his  position  with  thorough  impartiality,  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  for  any  man  to  have  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment questioned,  cr  the  honesty  of  his  action,  without  a  feeling 
of  resentment  against  the  man  who  does  it.  Of  course,  when  the 
"kicking"  indulged  in  is  marked  by  insulting  or  abusive  remarks 
it  only  adds  to  the  measure  of  resentment  and  increases  the  desire 
for  retaliation.  Not  only  is  "kicking"  in  direct  violation  of  the 
rules,  but  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  good  generalship  in 
captaining  a  team . 

We  regret  to  state  in  this  connection,  that  this  abuse  of  "  kick- 
ing" against  the  umpire's  decisions  is  not  confined  to  the  players 
on  the  field.  Unfortunately  it  has  invaded  the  press  box  at  pro- 
fessional club  grounds,  and  here,  if  anything,  it  is  more  mis- 
chievous in  its  effect  than  on  the  field.  Abusive  attacks  on 
umpires  by  the  newspaper  scribes,  is  a  very  small  business,  to  say 
the  least.  Is  it  not  bad  enough  that  the  players  who  kick  and  the 
crowd  of  spectators  who  back  up  their  kicking  should  be  engaged 
in  this  very  cowardly  work  of  abusing  a  defenceless  official,  with- 
out the  scribes  helping  to  kick  the  man  who  is  down  ?  The 
newspaper  abuse  of  umpire  is  not  criticism  ;  it  is  simply  vulgar, 
prejudiced  abuse  by  red  hot  partisans,  who.  for  the  life  of  them, 
cannot  see  a  fair  decision  or  a  correct  one  which  tells  against  the 
home  club.  It  is  needless  to  expect  good  umpiring  while  it  is 
permitted.  Do  stop  it,  gentlemen.  It  does  not  improve  the 
umpiring  one  bit  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  effect  is  to  encourage  home 
umpires.  It  is  no  business  for  an  impartial  writer  to  engage  in  ; 
in  fact,  none  such  do  it. 

It  is  a  strong  point  of  able  management  of  a  field  by  the  captain 
of  the  team  to  seize  upon  every  point  of  vantage  likely  to  promote 
the  success  of  his  nine  in  the  field,  and  one  of  these  strong  points 
is  to  "work  the  umpire"  up  to  the  point  of  rendering 'every 
doubtful  decision  in  his  favor.  In  the  case  of  a  doubtful  play,  as 
to  a  runner  reaching  first  base  in  time  or  not,  when  the  play  is  so 
close  as  to  make  it  almost  a  toss-up  as  to  whether  the  runner  was 
out  or  not,  the  strategic  play  of  the  captain  in  such  a  case  is  to 
have   this   doubt  given  in  favor  of  his  side.     Now,  does  not  com- 
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mon  sense  teach  him  that  he  is  far  more  likely  to  get  a  favorable 
decision  after  having-  silently  acquiesced  in  the  umpire's  every 
decision  than  after  he  had  ill-naturedly  disputed  previous  decisions? 
Just  so  is  it  in  the  case  of  decisions  rendered  in  cases  of  strikes 
and  callled  balls,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  umpire  is  called  upon 
to  render.  The  pitcher  who  either  openly  or  by  inuendo  ques- 
tions an  umpire's  decisions  in  this  respect  is  one  lacking  in  the 
ability  to  succeed  in  skillful  strategic  play  in  the  box,  just  as  the 
batsman  who  kicks  at  decisions  on  strikes  is  thereby  offering  a  pre- 
mium to  the  umpire  to  decide  every  doubtful  point  against  him. 

Joe  Pritchard  in  one  of  his  letters  from  St.  Louis  to  Philadelphia 
last  summer,  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  excellent  circular 
letter  sent  to  the  American  Association  Clubs  by  President  Phelps. 
He  said:  "  Something  of  the  kind  has  been  needed  for  years, 
and  if  the  order  is  only  strictly  enforced  in  the  future,  games  will 
be  won  and  lost  on  their  merits  instead  of  being  won  by  the  bull- 
dozing and  brow-beating  of  the  much  abused  umpire.  This  thing 
of  kicking  from  the  time  the  game  starts  until  it  is  ended  is  not 
only  tiresome  to  the  crowd  in  attendance,  but  it  is  disgusting,  and 
it  keeps  certain  people  away  from  the  games  who  would  attend  if 
the  kicking  was  only  sat  down  upon."  In  a  conversation  with 
John  T.  Hunt,  who  was  appointed  on  Mr.  Phelps'  staff  and  after- 
ward resigned,  he  had  this  to  say  about  kicking  players  :  "When- 
ever the  magnates  are  called  together  the  subject  of  kicking  players 
is  generally  broached  by  some  one,  and  after  a  little  talk  the  matter 
is  dropped  without  any  action.  The  poor  umpire  is  made  a  target 
of,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  game,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  umpire  any  more  ball  until  we  are  properly 
protected.  My  idea  is  to  hold  each  club  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  its  players  while  they  are  on  the  ball  field,  and  this  change 
would  certainly  keep  some  of  the  present  kickers  in  the  back- 
ground. I  have  often  warned  kickers  that  I  would  fine  them,  and 
they  have  got  back  at  me  by  saying,  '  Fine  and  be  d — d  ;'  well 
knowing  that  their  fines  would  be  paid  by  their  club.  The  best 
and  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  these  objectionable  objectors  is  to 
take  them  out  of  the  game.  They  will  remember  this  much  longer 
than  they  will  a  $25  fine,  as  the  latter  does  not  concern  them  a 
particle.  Yes,  I  read  Mr.  Phelps'  letter,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  if  the  umpires  are  only  allowed  to  enforce  it." 

It  is  very  singular  how  leagues  as  well  as  clubs  keep  in  the  ruts 
of  habit,  even  when  the  paths  to  improvement  are  plainly  pointed 
out  to  them.  Experience  has  conclusively  shown  the  importance 
of  attracting  the  very  best  class  of  men  to  act  in  the  Onerous 
position  of  umpire,  and  yet  when  it  is  known  that  liberal  salaries 
will  alone  command  the  services  of  such,  the  leagues  refuse  to  pay 
as  much  for  an  umpire's  valuable  work  as  they  do  for  that  of  an 
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ordinary  outfielder  of  their  team.  Then,  too,  it  has  been  plainly 
shown  by  practical  experience  that  the  double  umpire  system  is  the 
only  solution  to  the  umpire  problem  which  year  after  year  has 
proved  such  a  drawback  to  the  paying  success  of  professional  clubs. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  PROFESSIONALS. 

One  of  the  prominent  weaknesses  of  professional  ball  players 
in  the  matter  of  trying  to  better  their  pecuniary  position  each  sea- 
son, is  their  great  tendency  to  do  as  the  greedy  dog  did  in  the 
fable,  viz,,  "grasp  at  the  shadow  while  losing  the  substance." 
This  is  a  habit  they  are  prone  to  indulge  in  the  moment  their  sea- 
son of  service  in  the  field  ends  each  year,  and  they  begin  to  seek 
for  better  positions,  something  which  the  majority  seem  to  think 
is  comprised  solely  in  the  fact  of  being  offered  a  large  salary. 

A  player,  we  will  say,  is  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
dollars  a  month  for  six  months'  service,  in  a  thoroughly  respon- 
sible club,  where  he  is  wrell  treated  and  is  sure  of  a  permanent 
position  so  long  as  he  does  faithful  service  in  his  position.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  he  is  offered  a  salary  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  he  is  receiving.  Without  due  consideration  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  clubs  -that  he  is  with,  and  the  one  he  is 
asked  to  join — and  tempted  by  the  fancy  teims  offered  him,  he 
grasps  at  the  shadow  of  the  increased  salary,  and,  in  consequence, 
loses  the  substance  of  the  surety  he  leaves  behind  him.  Expe- 
rienced players  ought  by  this  time  to  have  practically  realized  the 
fact  that  it  is  far  more  to  their  advantage  to  accept  a  moderate 
salary  from  a  sound  organization,  which  has  an  established  repu- 
tation for  fair  dealing  with  its  employes,  than  to  sign  for  a  salary 
double  in  amount  offered  by  a  less  responsible  club.  A  comfort- 
able home  in  the  service  of  a  reliable  company,  with  a  moderate 
salary,  which  is  sure  to  be  forthcoming  on  every  pay-day,  and 
whieh  will  not  be  mercilessly  dropped  the  day  an  accident  on  the 
field  disables  the  player,  is  of  far  more  value  than  is  a  mere  board- 
ing-place in  a  new  club  at  double  the  salary. 

The  contingency  of  receiving  permanent  employment  in  a  club, 
year  after  year,  is  a  matter,  too,  for  a  player's  serious  considera- 
tion in  this  respect.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  a 
player  having  a  family.  The  sensible  player  will  prefer  the  home 
position  with  a  sure  salary,  even  if  it  is  not  very  large,  to  a  mere 
stopping  plaee  for  a  temporary  period  at  fancy  figures.  The  per- 
manency of  a  club's  abiding  place  is  also  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion. A  club  having  a  long  lease  of  its  grounds,  is  better  situated 
for  a  more  successful  career  than  one  which  may  have  to  change 
its  location  within  a  year  or  two.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  reputa- 
tion for  considerate  treatment  of  its  professionals  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.     A  club  may  pay  its  salaries   when  due,  and  yet 
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treat  its  men  simply  as  hirelings.  The  club  to  engage  with  is  the 
one  which  acts  toward  its  players  as  if  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  organization,  and  to  be  considerately  cared  for  as  such. 

HINTS  TO  MANAGERS. 

PLAYING  FOR  THE  SIDE. 

In  the  first  place  in  the  selection  of  players  for  your  club 
team  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  "playing  for  the  side"  as 
one  of  the  primary  essentials  of  success.  In  the  make  up  of 
your  team  for  the  carrying  out  this  policy,  you  must  avoid 
putting  players  in  it  who  have  any  ambitious  views  of  pre- 
ferment, such  as  a  desire  to  be  made  captain  of  the  nine,  or 
manager  of  the  team.  It  is  impossible  for  such  men  to  uplay 
for  the  side."  They  are  so  busy  in  organizing  cliques  against 
the  powers  that  be,  "and  in  manceuvering  for  the  desired  place, 
that  they  think  of  little  else  and  they  play  the  game  only  with  this 
one  object  in  view.  This  has  always  been  a  cause  of  difficulty 
in  teams  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  ex-captains  or  ex- 
managers.  The  player  who  has  once  tasted  the  fruit  of 
authority  is  rarely  amenable  to  control  when  occupying  a 
subordinate  position,  unless  it  be  under  some  ruler  whom  he 
knowns  to  be  his  superior  as  a  captain  or  a  manager. 

AVOID   DRUNKARDS. 

Secondly, — Avoid  the  engagement  of  players  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess. 
Such  men  are  demoralizing  agents  in  any  team  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  play.  Not  only  is  a  drunken  professional  his 
own  enemy,  but  his  presence  in  a  team  is  also  necessarily 
destructive  of  its  morale.  In  fact,  temperate  habits  among 
professional  ball  players  are  more  essential  to  success  than  is 
any  special  skill  they  may  possess  in  playing  their  several 
positions;  for  a  comparatively  poor  player  who  is  a  temperate 
man  and  earnest  in  his  work  is  more  serviceable  than  any  man 
can  be  who  is  under  the  inflnence  of  drinking  habits,  no  matter 
how  fine  a  player  he  is. 

AVOID    QUICK   TEMPERED    MEN. 

Thirdly, — Remember  the  fact  that  quick  tempered,  pas- 
sionate men  are  unfit  to  be  in  a  nine  made  up  to  "play  for  the 
side."  Hot  temper  is  not  only  opposed  to  clear  judgment, 
but  it  entirely  prevents  a  man  under  its  influence  from  doing 
team  work  in  a  nine.  Such  men,  when  they  'get  their  mad 
up,  at  anything,  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  indulge  their 
spite  at  a  brother  player  at  the  cost  of  even  the  loss  of  the 
match.     A   nine   who   are   continually   quarreling    with   one 
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another,  or  whose  special  intt  rests  clash  in  some  way  or  other 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  club  thev  play  with,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  'playing  for  the  side"  as  it  is  called,  never 
can  successfully  cope  with  a  team  who  work  in  harmony  to- 
gether. 

FAITHFUL    EMPLOYES. 

Fourthly — It  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact 
that  the  longer  players  are  kept  in  the  service  of  one  club  the  more 
they  may  be  relied  upon  to  play  for  the  side,  as  a  general  rule  ; 
and  it  is  not  an  unfair  conclusion  to  arrive  at  that  that  a  player  who 
is  ready  to  leave  the  service  of  a  good  club  at  the  temptation  of 
the  offer  of  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  year  more  salary,  is  a 
man  whose  heart  is  not  in  his  work  sufficiently  to  make  him  a 
good  player  for  his  side.  In  fact,  this  club  feeling — that  is,  a 
feeling  of  special  interest  in  the  success  of  his  club  outside  of  any 
interested  motive  of  a  mere  personal  nature — is  the  foundation 
of  the  policy  of  playing  for  the  side.  The  lack  of  "playing  for 
the  side"  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  nines  which  are  entirely 
changed  season  after  season.  It  takes  all  the  summer  for  a  nine 
to  get  used  to  each  other's  peculiar  style  of  play,  and  just  when 
they  have  got  to  the  right  point  the  season  closes,  and  the  nine  is 
divided  up  among  a  half  a  dozen  other  clubs.  Here  is  where  the 
mistake  is  made.  Get  rid  of  your  weak  men,  but  retain  every  man 
who  has  worked  well  for  the  club,  even  if  he  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  high  mark  of  playing  strength  you  aim  at. 

CONFIDENCE   WINS. 

Finally,  managers  should  do  their  utmost  in  endeavoring  to 
inspire  their  team  with  confidence  in  their  ability  to  win  when  they 
earnestly  strive  to  do  so. 

Confidence  is  the  one  great  element  of  success  in  a  base  ball 
team.  It  causes  batsmen  to  "bunch  their  hits,"  and  to  punish 
even  first-class  pitchers.  It  inspires  a  supporting  team  to  help  a 
favorite  pitcher  to  be  effective,  and  it  brings  about  a  successful 
rally  in  a  hard  uphill  fight.  In  fact,  it  is  the  basis  of  success  in  a 
team's  work.  Without  it  good  batsmen  strike  out  to  poor  pitchers  ; 
first  class  fielders  become  "rattled"  in  critical  periods  of  a  contest, 
and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their  team's  pitcher  causes  his  supports 
to  fall  off  in  their  effectiveness.  With  confidence  to  aid  them  a 
second-class  nine  can  whip  a  first  class  team  which  lacks  con- 
fidence in  their  work.  It  was  the  secret  of  the  old  Atlantic's  suc- 
cess twenty  odd  years  ago.  It  was  the  very  basis  of  the  brilliant 
career  of  the  Cincinnatis  of  1S69,  and  it  has  helped  to  win  every 
championship  pennant  since  then. 
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THE    EXHIBITION    GAMES    CAMPAIGN. 

Experience  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  and  more  especiallly 
within  the  past  two  years,  has  plainly  shown  that  there  is  no 
financial  profit  to  the  professional  clubs  in  a  fall  campaign  of 
exhibition  games.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  before  the  regular 
championship  contests  begin,  there  is  quite  an  interest  taken  in  the 
opening  exhibition  games  of  the  season — there  being  considerable 
curiosity  expressed  at  that  time  to  see  how  the  newly  organized 
teams  then  first  placed  in  the  held,  are  going  to  turn  out.  But  it 
is  then,  and  then  only,  that  exhibition  games  pay.  There  is  a 
rule  of  play,  too,  in  regard  to  exhibition  games,  either  in  the 
spring  or  fall  of  the  year,  which  should  be  strictly  observed  ;  and 
that  is,  the  rule  prohibiting  exhibition  contests  between  clubs  of 
the  same  league  or  association  during  the  championship  season,  or 
before  it  begins.  We  mean  that  no  exhibition  game  should  be 
permitted  between  clubs  of  the  National  League — one  with  the 
other— or  between  those  of  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Associa- 
tion— one  with  the  other — from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  the 
close  of  the  championship  campaign.  If  a  League  team  chooses 
to  play  an  exhibition  game  on  an  off  day  with  an  Eastern  or 
Western  Association  club  team  on  an  off  day,  well  and  good,  that 
is  a  different  matter  ;  but  League  clubs  should  be  prohibited  from 
playing  exhibition  games  with  any  League  club,  and  Eastern 
and  Western  Association  clubs  with  Eastern  or  Western  teams 
until  the  end  of  the  championship  campaign  of  each  organization. 
There  is  nothing  at  stake  in  these  contests  ;  they  are  merely  gate- 
money  affairs,  devoid  of  interest  alike  to  players  and  spectators, 
especially  the  general  class  of  fall  exhibition  games. 

BASE  BALL  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  season  of  1890  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  sport, 
as  it  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  professional  base  ball  in 
England.  J n  1889  considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
game,  and  in  October  of  that  year  "The  National  Base  Ball 
League  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  was  formed,  with  the 
following  provisional  council:  Newton  Crane,  chairman  and 
honorary  treasurer;  the  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  M.  A.,  N.  Tames 
grammar  school,  honorary  secretary  Yorkshire  Rugby  Union; 
T.  C.  Slaney,  honorary  secretary  Staffordshire  County  Foot 
Ball  Association  and  honorary  secretary  Staffordshire  County 
Cricket  Club;  Francis  Ley,  president  Ley's  Recreation 
Ground,  Derby;  D,  Haigh,  member  of  the  Foot  Ball  Associa- 
tion council  and  honorary  secretary  Sruffi:  Id  Foot  Ball  Asso- 
ciation ;  W.  H.  Hivey,  honorary  secretary  Rounders'  Associa- 
tion of  England;  G.  B    Ramsey,  secretary   Aston   Villa  Foot 
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Ball  Club;  Edwin  Ash,  past  honorary  secretary  Rugby  Unions 
Morton  P.  Betts  (honorary  secretary),  secretary  Essex  County 
Cricket  Club,  member  of  the  Foot  Ball  Association  council. 
Although  there  were  no  base  ball  clubs  in  Great  Britain,  ama. 
teur  or  professional,  the  council  of  the  League  established  an 
office  in  London  and  began  to  circulate  literature,  and  in  other 
ways  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  base  bail  as  a  health- 
ful, exciting  and  attractive  summer  game.  It  was  found  thai 
the  football  clubs,  generally,  and  that  the  members  of  other 
athletic  organizations,  whose  efforts  were  confined  to  the  win- 
ter months,  were  disposed  to  encourage  the  movement.  The 
first  club  to  organize  was  the  Birmingham  Amateur  Base  Bali 
Club,  which  met  for  the  election  of  officers  in  December,  ^9. 
As  the  spring  of  1890  advanced,  and  the  football  season 
neared  its  end,  inquiries  respecting  the  game  were  received  by 
the  council  from  over  fifty  different  localities  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  great  difficulty  was  in  conveying  to  ihese  in- 
quirers a  knowledge  of  how  the  game  was  played,  the.e  being 
no  one  in  the  country  who  could  personally  direct  those  de- 
sirous of  organizing  clubs  and  playi.  g  games.  Two  students 
of  Edinburgh  University,  from  Nova  Scotia,  volunteered  their 
services  during  their  Easter  vacation,  and  instrrcted  a  number 
of  clubs  in  the  northeast  of  England,  while  Mr.  Francis  Ley,  of 
Derby,  took  into  his  employ  a  professional  player  from  Amer- 
ica, who  chanced  to  be  in  England.  Beyond  this,  nothing  could 
be  done,  and  the  council  saw  that  unless  aid  from  America  was 
obtained,  the  sentiment  which  had  been  rapidly  growing  in 
favor  of  the  game  would  soon  spend  itself,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  left  of  the  winter's  work.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  obtain  at  least  four  professional  players  from  the 
United  States  and  place  them  in  localities  where  they  might 
be  brought  into  contact  with  large  bodies  of  young  men,  and 
Instruct  .them  in  the  game.  Before  these  professional  players 
arrived,  it  was  ascertained  that  certain  professional  football 
players  were  quite  willing  to  take  up  base  ball  and  play  pro- 
fessionally, and  that  grounds  could  be  procured  at  Preston, 
Stoke,  Birmingham  and  Derby.  As  these  places  were  great 
foot  ball  strongholds,  and  each  had  popular  representative  foof- 
ball  teams,  composed  of  professional  players,  the  council  de- 
cided to  encourage  the  idea  of  forming  professional  ba-  e  ball 
teams  at  those  places,  considering  that  the  best  way  to  teach 
the  game  would  be  by  a  series  of  object  lessons.  Accordingly, 
when  the  players  arrived  from  America,  they  were  assigned  to 
Preston,  Birmingham  and  Stoke,  Mr.  Ley,  of  Derby,  having 
procured  two  extra  men  from  Cleveland,  O  ,  in  addition  to  the 
professional  already  in  hi>  employ.  Although  the  work  of  in- 
struction was  not  begun   till    late    in    May,  the   championship 
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season  was  opened  in  June,  wirh  four  clubs,  composed  (with 
the  exception  of  three  players  in  Derby,  two  in  Birmingham, 
two  in  Stoke  and  one  in  Preston)  of  men  who  had  never  be- 
fore seen  a  bat  or  handled  a  base  ball.  It  was  expected  that 
the  play  would  be  of  a  low  order,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  exhibitions  might  possibly  be  detrimental  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  game.  The  result,  however,  was  most  gratifying. 
The  material,  though  raw,  was  of  the  very  best  character,  the 
novices  being  experienced  foot  ball  players,  finely  trained  in 
hand,  limb  and  eye.  In  each  instance  a  large  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  team  presented  themselves,  and  only  such  were 
selected  for  thorough  instruction  as  gave  evidence  of  c  nat- 
ural fitness  for  the  game.  Although  the  weather  was  unpro- 
pitious,  the  "gates"  were  considered  satisfactory,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  season,  especially  at  Preston,  were  quite  as 
targe  as  the  average  Minor  League  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  the  weather, there  was  at  first  another  drawback  to  the 
success  of  the  game  which  threatened  to  decrease  the  attend- 
ance and  disrupt  the  League.  The  Derby  team  had  the  advant- 
age over  the  others  of  several  weeks'  preliminary  training,  and 
when  the  season  opened  it  took  the  field  with  a  strong  battery 
and  an  experienced  first  baseman.  The  other  teams  depended 
upon  native  talent  for  pitchers,  in  order  to  give  the  spectators 
a  chance  to  see  the  lively  batting  in  which,  from  their  cricket 
experience,  the  English  people  del'ght.  The  result  made 
every  game  in  which  the  Derby  team  took  part  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  rolled  up,  in  the  first 
month  of  ihe  season,  sufficient  victories  to  assure  it  of  the  cham- 
pionship, that  it  suffered  a  defeat.  The  managers  of  the  other 
teams  protesting,  Mr,  Ley  agreed  that  he  would  not  put  his 
American  professional  pitcher  in  the  box  in  future  games,  ex- 
cept those  with  Birmingham — the  club  which  had  first  defeated 
him.  Notwithstanding  this  promise,  the  professional  was  soon 
after  used  in  a  game  with  Prtston.  A  formal  protest  followed, 
and  Derby  resigned  from  the  League.  The  three  remaining 
clubs  pluckily  continued  the  championship  schedule,  and  ended 
the  season  with  a  series  of  very  interesting  games,  the  Aston 
Villas,  of  Birmingham,  assuming  the  championship,  closely 
followed  by  Preston,  Stoke  bringing  up  a  slovenly  rear. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  championship  games: 
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Some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  managers  of  the  clubs  en- 
countered in  organizing  the  teams  and  putting  them  in  the 
field  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  in  not  ore  ot  the 
cities  in  which  a  club  was  placed  was  there  a  newspaper  re- 
porter who  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  game,  or  an  individual 
who  could  do  more  than  keep  the  simplest  kind  of  tally.  From 
the  first,  however,  fairly  accurate  official  scores  were  pre- 
served, and,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  game  extended,  the  regular 
scorers  became  commendably  proficient  in  their  wcrk.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  to  give  the  record  of  the  individual  players, 
which  is  as  follows,  those  only  being  taken  into  account  who 
played  more  than  five  games: 


pLAYEBS  AND  POSITIONS. 
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l!]Devey,  J.,  p,  3  b, 'Birmingham r   34 

2I|* Simon,  c Birmingham 34 

3jjHendry,  2  b Preston 31 

4  Livesey,  3  b ;Preston 35 

-Prior,  P.,  s   S.,  3b.,  lb Stoke 31 

Underwood,  lb....! flStoke 33 

WiddowsoD,  1.  f Birmingham I  35 

Trainor,  1  b.,  2  b Preston 22 

Cowan,  2b.,s.s Birmingham  j  35 

*Maskrey,  c jiPreston     35 

Saunders,  1.  f !!Preston 35 

Powner,  r.  f jStoke ;  10 

(  Dawson,  s.  s .Birmingham 31 

/  Johnston,  p liStoke 11 


19 


Colford,  s.  s..  p     jiPreston 

T.  Barr,  lb ><Birnik;gham 

Morre  1,  c.  f fSfcoke 

{  *Bart!ett,  c Stoke  :    

)  Gllespie,  2  b.,  r.  f ||Preston 


18[*W.  Barr,  p.  3  b     jjBirmingham 


Biow?),  A.,  r.  f.,  3b..  . 


20Btoldford,  3b... JStoke 


Simond-,  c.  f 

E?  ogan,  p.,  r.  f |  Preston . 

Dunn,  2  b |  Stoke  . 

Devey,  W |  Birmingh  m . 

Eccles,  s.  s.,  p |Stoke  . 

Dobson,  c.  f ..  1  b HPreston 

Stewart,  1  b.  c.  f I  Preston 


28,!Ainsworth,  1.  f Stoke 


Stoke  . 
Stoke  . 
Stoke  . 


29jPe<lley,  c.  f 

30  Montford,  r.  f 

31  Billings,  r.  f.. 

32i  Booth,  c.  f / j,Stoke 

33  Dnimniond, 
34. Brown,  p.,  r 


33 
34 
12 
33 
•25 
33 
35 
34 
Birmingham 32 


Birmingham . 


20 
26 
6 

I  3i 

I  29 

25 
31 
9 
9 
8 
15 
Preston 
Preston !  12 
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.428 
.425 
.406 
.389 
.376 
.373 


.356 
.353 
.347 
.345 

343: 


849 

1.869 
.768 
.841 
851 
.854 
.919 
.727 
.947 

1.724 
500 


.340,'.  745 
.340;'.  767 
.3211.711 

.319;.  958 

.3181.838 
.316!;.885 
.316  k.  765 


314 
312 
.289 
.27' 
.276 
•259 
.  25: 
.246 


':.873 
'  777 
767 
755 
909 
HOC 
750 
533 


244  .660 
.242  P.  898 
.233!  990 
.2181.600 
.1931.428 
.191 '.750 
.  181  .  800 
.1421777 
.122J1.86G 


♦Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  r.re  playeie  from  the  United  States. 
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BASE  BALL  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

Base  ball,  like  cricket,  is  now  being  played  by  Americans  ... 
•early  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  just  as  the  English  play 
their  National  game.  An  old  ball  player  writing  from  Johannis- 
berg,  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  under  date  of  December  21,  1889, 
states  that  the  Americans  residing  in  that  far  distant  portion  of 
the  globe  have  decided  to  start  a  base  ball  club  there  and  to  dis 
pute  with  cricket  for  popular  favor.  The  local  papers,  although 
of  English  predilection,  favor  the  scheme,  as  it  promises  to  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  limited  number  of  sports  already 
existent  there.  The  time  may  possibly  come  when  our  African 
team  known  as  the  Cuban  Giants  may  take  a  trip  to  the  dark 
continent  to  teach  the  natives  how  to  play  base  ball. 

At  Malta,  April  29,  the  base  ball  teams  of  the  Boston  and 
Atlanta  treated  the  Englishmen  to  an  exciting  and  hotly 
constested  match  on  the  Malta  polo  grounds.  A  large  atten- 
dance mainly  of  Great  Britain's  naval  and  military  officers — 
many  of  high  rank — accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters, 
witnessed  the  game.  The  game  finished  with  the  Atlantas  witb 
an  inning  to  spare.  Score — Atlantas,  20;  Bostons,  15.  The 
Englishmen  seemed  very  much  mystified  all  through  the  game, 
but  the  ladies  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

BASE  BALL  IN  ROME. 

Mr.  Stacey  while  in  Rome  in  1890  wrote  a  very  interesting 
letter  home  in  which  he  said:  During  my  sojourn  in  Rome  while 
taking  a  stroll  through  one  of  the  great  parks  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  I  witnessed  a  surprising  sight.  It  was  a  game  of  base 
ball  between  two  teams  composed  of  monks,  and  what  was  more 
surprising  they  played  the  game  well  and  according  to  the  rules 
of  1889,  used  the  League  ball  and  the  best  of  bats,  mask,  and 
breast  protectors.  The  monks  were  attired  in  their  official  robes, 
long  flowing  black  gown,  a  broad,  red  ribbon  tied  around  the 
waist  and  hanging  down  on  one  side,  and  black,  broad-rimmed 
felt  hats.  Such  an  outfit  is  not  very  well  adapted  for  a  base  ball 
uniform,  still  the  monks  played  a  fairly  strong  game.  The 
catching  was  especially  good,  and  during  the  half  hour  I  watched 
the  game,  there  was  not  a  single  passed  ball  on  either  side,  and 
that  too  in  the  face  of  speedy  and  rather  wild  pitching.  The 
infielding  was  necessarily  loose,  because  the  long  robes  made  a 
clean  handling  of  grounders  almost  impossible.  Long  flies  were 
almost  sure  to  be  gathered  in  by  the  <  utfielders,  but  grounders 
invariably  went  through  the  fielders  who  would  then  gather  up 
their  long  robes  and  scamper  after  the  ball.  The  batting  was 
light,   and   but  few  runs  were  scored.       Base-running,   too,   was 
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sadly  handicapped  by  the  robes,  still  the  monks  made  good  time 
between  the  bases,  and  were  well  up  to  the  fine  points  in  sliding. 
They  used  all  the  customary  American  expressions  as  "out," 
*  foul,"  "strike,"  etc.,  but  when  I  approached  some  of  the 
players  to  make  inquiries,  I  was  answered  in  fathomless  Italian, 
and  could  not  learn  where  they  obtained  their  knowledge  of  the 
game.  The  monks  played  a  very  quiet,  gentlemanly  game,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  kick. 

It  was  one  of  the  remarkable  coincidences  of  the  season 
The  third  and  last  game  of  the  series  for  the  champion- 
ship of  Australia  was  played  January  3,  at  Melbourne,  between 
picked  teams  of  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 
The  Victoria  team,  which  won  by  a  score  of  17  to  15,  included 
Newbert,  catcher;  McKay,  pitcher;  Oliver,  Steel  and  McAllister, 
on  the  bases;  Ingleton,  short  stop,  and  Musgrove,  Milford  and 
Worrell,  in  the  outfield.  The  South  Australia  nine  were:  R. 
Ewers,  catcher;  J.  Ewers,  pitcher;  Chance,  Sawyer  and  Plunkett, 
on  the  bases;  Mclntyre,  short  stop;  and  Shipway,  Price  and 
Leake,  in  the  outfield.  This  game  closed  the  series,  Victoria 
having  wron  all  three. 


EDITORIAL   COMMENTS 
On  the  Season  of  1890. 

Never  has  there  been  a  season  in  professional  base  ball  history  so  full 
of  sensational  events,  exciting  occurrences,  and  of  peculiar  accidents  on 
the  field,  as  that  of  1890.  The  revolt  of  the  League  players  in  1889, 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Players'  League  in  1890,  was  in  itself 
the  prolific  cause  of  the  most  sensational  and  exciting  occurrences  of  the 
year;  but  the  demoralized  condition  of  things  in  the  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sional clubs  generally  also  aided  in  the  development  of  exceptional  events 
both  on  and  off  the  field.  All  this,  of  course,  made  new  history,  and  of  a 
decidedly  interesting  character;  and  the  Guide  would  not  be  what  it  is 
intended  it  should  be — viz.:  a  reflex  of  the  professional  campaign  of  each 
year — unless  it  devoted  some  space  to  editorial  comment  on  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  past  exceptional  season. 

Catering  for  Base  Ball  Patronage 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  catering  for  base  ball  patronage  in 
the  professional  arena,  viz. :  that  of  the  well-known  method  of  the  National 
League,  and  that  which  has  characterized  the  American  Association  from 
its  inception  in  1882  to  the  close  of  its  last  season  in  1890.  The  League's 
rule  of  business  always  has  been,  first,  to  prohibit  the  plnying  of  Sunday 
games;  also  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  on  it3  club  grounds, 
and  to  charge  an  admission  of  fifty  cents  to  all  of  ils  championship 
contests. 

The  Association  rule  is  to  admit  of  Sunday  grmes;  to  allow  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  its  club  grounds,  and  to  charge  but  tweuly-five  cents  admission 
to  its  games.  There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this  plain  dis'inction. 
Clubs  must  cater  either  for  grand  stand  occupants  or  those  of  the  bleach- 
ing boards,  and  the  latter  plan  requires  the  twenty-five-cent  admission 
fee,  Sunday  games  and  '*a  license  to  sell  liquor  on  the  premises." 
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Matters  were  rather  mixed,  in  this  regard,  dnring  1890,  however,  as 
the  lival  leagues  of  that  year  had  two  different  prices  of  admission  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  one  of  the  new  Leagues  allowed  the  sale  of  liquor  while 
prohibiting  th<>  Sunday  games.  Of  course,  this  mixf»d  condition  of  things 
interfered  materially  with  the  National  Leagued  regular  policy.  This 
year  the  position  will  be  different. 

Star  Nines  as  Team  Work  Nines. 

The  season's  experience  of  1890  in  the  professional  base  ball  arena 
very  p  ainly  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  a  mere  picked  nine 
of  6tar  p'ayers  wi  1  carry  everything  before  them  in  a  championship  race, 
simply  because  they  are  stars  in  their  several  positions.  Note  ior  example 
the  utter  faiuie  of  the  aggregation  of  stars  of  1889  in  the  Brotherhood 
Chicago  team  of  189.',  with  its  St.  Louis  contingent,  King,  Boyle,  0>mis- 
key,  Latham  and  O'Neil,  and  its  old  Chicago  stars,  Pfeffer,  Baldwin,  Ryan, 
Duffy  and  Bastr  n.  Pick  out  the  finest  players  in  each  position  in  the 
game,  and  put  them  in  the  field  as  a  picked  nine,  and  they  will  fail  as 
against  a  nine  playing  in  thorough  harmony  as  a  team,  well  trained  to 
work  together.  When  ihe  New  York  "Giants"  of  1889  were  broken  up  by 
the  retirement  of  a  majority  of  them  to  other  clubs,  all  their  team  work  in 
playing  together,  which  gave  them  the  championship  that  year  was  lost, 
and  it  will  take  the  best  of  field  management  in  1891  to  bring  the  team 
back  again  to  the  strength  in  team  work  it  had  previously  possessed. 

A  Renegade  in  the  Ranks. 

Judere  Arnold  in  rendering  his  decision  in  the  Pickett  case,  said  : 
"When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff,  the  Kansas  City  Club, 
paid  for  the  release  of  Pickett  from  the  St,  Paul  Base  Ball  Club  in  May, 
1889,  $3,300,  of  which  sum  $800  was  paid  to  Pickett,  and  a  salary  of  $340  a 
month,  which  was  regularly  and  fully  paid  to  him,  although  he  was  sick 
and  unable  to  play  nearly  half  of  the  season  of  1889,  his  ingratitude  is 
ehown  to  be  equal  to  his  bad  faith.  Whi  e  we  cannot  purrsh  him  for  his 
ingratitude,  we  can  restrain  him  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  his 
breach  of  contract.  He  will  not  be  condemned  to  idleness,  but  he  will  be 
.prevente  1  from  playing  base  ball  as  a  business,  unless  he  plays  for  the 
plaintiff." 

State  Leagues. 

Each  season  show  up  is  more  and  more  the  advantage  of  State 
League  organizations  of  minor  Leaene  clubs,  in  preference  to  duo  and  tri 
State  Leagues.  We  claim  for  the  idea  of  State  Leagues  that  it  presents 
the  very  best  plan  for  the  successful  running  of  the  minor  leagues.  While 
there  can  be  a  srecial  interest  created  in  the  campaigns  of  sectional 
leagues,  there  is  little,  if  any,  taken  in  inter-State  or  tri-State  Leagues; 
while  in  the  State  Leagues  more  interest  would  be  likely  to  be  aroused  in 
a  series  of  contests  for  the  State  championship  than  in  any  other  form, 
outside  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Leagues.  The  team  of  a  State  cham- 
pionship club  would  be  very  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  becoming  candidates  for  contests  with  sectional  League  club  teams, 
with  the  promise  of  still  higher  promotion.  Then  also  these  State  Leagues 
would  comprise  a  grand  school  of  players  for  recruits  for  the  clubs  of  the 
National  League  and  the  Sectional  Associations.  Had  the  professional 
clubs  of  the  South  contented  themselves  with  State  Leagues  in  the  begin- 
ning, instead  of  at  once  forming  an  expensive  Southern  League  before  the 
time  was  ripe  for  it,  there  would  have  been  no  such  failures  as  there  have 
been  in  that  section. 
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A  Noteworthy  Paragraph. 

We  quote  the  following  well-written  criticism  of  the  National  League's 
address  to  the  public  in  1890,  written  by  one  who  was  afterward  <ho 
League's  bitterest  foe,  and  a  writer  who  did  more  to  sustain  the  base  ball 
war  of  1890  than  any  one  on  the  press: 

"The  address  of  the  National  League  to  the  public,  which  was  formu- 
lated by  the  League  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  is  an  interest- 
ing document,  cleverly  constructed,  well  worded,  and,  as  an  offset  to  the 
Brotherhood's  recent  card,  it  more  than  answers  the  purpose  its  authors 
had  in  view,  and  puts  the  League  before  the  pub  ic  in  the  best  possible 
light.  Its  dignified  handling  of  the  great  issue  between  itself  and  its  re- 
bellious players,  and  its  temperate  language,  are  commendable. 

"Its  strong  points  are  the  concise  but  thorough  review  of  the  work  of 
the  League  in  purifying  the  pawie,  the  great  reforms  wrought  by  it,  the 
lucid  explanation  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  reserve  rule  and  its 
concomitant,  th3  sales  system,  and  the  facts  about  the  concessions  made  to 
its  players.  All  these  important  and  integral  parts  of  the  history  of  the 
League  which  led  up  to  tne  present  rebellion,  are  well  put  forward,  and 
their  effect  must  redound  t>  the  advantage  of  the  League  with  thinking 
men  of  all  classes.  In  all  these  particulars  tne  National  League  can  well 
and  safely  stand  upon  its  splendid  record." 

"Brief  and  to  the  point." 

An  Exposed  Fallacy. 

Among  the  fallacies  which  marked  the  revoluionary  period  in  the  base 
ball  world  of  1890  nothing  was  more  plainly  shown  up  than  that  enter- 
tained by  the  labor  organizations  of  the  great  cities,  in  their  imagining 
that  the  ball-players'  strike  was  of  a  like  character  with  that  of  the  contest 
between  underpaid  optatives  and  grasping  manufacturing  monopolists. 
The  absurdity  of  classifying  professional  ball  players,  earning  from  three 
to  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  season's  services  on  the  ball  field  three  hours 
a  day,  either  with  the  Southern  slaves  of  old,  or  the  overworked  and  un- 
derfed factory  operatives  of  the  present  day,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring 
fallacies  ot  the  year. 

Driven  to  the  Race  Courses. 

There  was  a  large  contingent  of  the  patrons  of  the  professional  ball 
grounds  of  1889,  who  used  to  crowd  the  Polo  Grounds,  and  Washington 
Park  at  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  the  South  End  Grounds  at  Boston;  Rec- 
reation Park  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Chicago  Club's  grounds,  who  in  189) 
thronged  the  local  race  courses  of  each  city.  They  were  just  as  fond  of 
base  bail  as  ever,  as  a  rule,  but  as  there  were  no  championship  fiyhts  to  be 
seen  in  1890  in  the  ball  arena,  as  there  were  in  1889,  they  went  over  to  the 
more  exciting  events  at  the  race  courses.  As  John  Ward  said  out  West: 
"The  fight  has  done  one  thing,  viz.,  it  has  helped  racing  to  the  injury  of 
ba.-e  ball  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  fact,  the  people  are  racing  crazy 
in  the  East.*' 

Honesty  in  the  Ranks. 

The  homsty  of  the  professional  exemplars  of  the  national  game  dur 
ing  the  i  evolutionary  period  of  189J,  was  the  one  bright  spot  whi  h  shone 
out  quite  conspicuously.  Notwithstanding  the  bitterness  of  the  contest 
between  the  rival  Leagues  of  that  year  it  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single 
word  was  spoken  by  any  responsible  per.-<  n,  in  either  faction,  reflecting 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  game.  A  sport  that  can  go  through  such  an  or- 
deal without  tarnish,  is  certainly  great.  Each  League  was  watching  the 
other  for  the  first  thing  that  even  looked  suspicious.  It  required  nothing 
more  than  a  suspicion  for  either  side  to  accuse  the  other  of  hippodrom- 
ing.     Such  a  game  deserves  to  be  the  national  pastime. 
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The  Success  of  the  Amateur  Clubs  in  1890. 

What  was  a  sad  financial  loss  to  the  professional  clubs  of  1890,  proved 
to  be  a  great  gain  to  the  leading  amateur  organizations  of  the  base  ball 
arena.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  College  base  ball  clubs  was 
Ifcere  seen  such  crowds  at  their  leading  contests  as  in  1890.  Especially  was 
this  noteworthy  in  the  case  of  the  championship  games  of  the  nines  of 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton. 

A  Good  Word  for  Anson. 

The  Chicago  Herald  in  commenting  on  Captain  Anson  and  his  work  as 
a  manager  of  a  team,  says  :  "Anson  has  been  with  the  Chicago  Club  for 
over  ten  years,  and  that  during  all  this  time,  in  spite  of  handicaps,  ho  has 
always  had  his  nine  third  or  better  in  the  race  for  the  pennant,  winning 
it  several  seasons.  Anson  is  a  hard  worker.  He  deserves  great  credit  for 
getting  third  place  with  the  nine  he  had  1889.  They  came  back  from  the 
globe  tour  in  poor  shape,  had  no  time  for  hard  practice  before  the  season 
opened,  and  did  well  to  keep  out  of  a  tail-end  position  at  the  close  of  the 
yea  In  y  took  third  place  because  Anson  made  them  work.  He  re«- 
quire^.  hem  to  practice  daily.  The  boys  didn't  like  ti,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  'All  they  have  against  me,  said  Ans  the  other  day,  is  that  I 
made  them  work  too  hard.  Now  if  these  husky  young  fellows  are  not  well 
able  to  work  as  hard  as  I  do,  I  believe  they  had  better  get  into  some  other 
business.'  Captain  Anson's  heart  is  in  his  work,  he  is  strictly  temperate, 
is  a  good  judge  of  young  players,  a  splendid  disciplinarian,  and  wtll  always 
keep  Chicago  in  a  race  for  a  base-bail  pennant.  " 

A  Merited  Tribute. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  gives  catcher  Clements  and  short  stop  Allen 
well-merited  credit  for  the  good  work  they  did  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions during  lo90.  When  the  veteran  manager  was  laid  up  with  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  his  sight,  Allen,  as  assistant  manager,  did  effective  service 
in  the  position,  while  Clements'  admirable  coaching  of  his  pitchers  as  cap- 
tain, was  equally  valuable  to  the  club.     The  Ledger  said: 

"Where  would  the  Phillies  have  been  this  season  without  Allen  and 
Clements?  The  former's  wonderful  work  at  short  won  the  club  game  after 
game,  and  the  latter's  clever  catching  prevented  opposing  clubs  from  ac- 
complishing much  in  the  way  of  run  getting.  The  Phillies'  pitchers  would 
not  have  cut  much  of  a  figure,  had  they  had  a  less  competent  catcher  to 
back  them  up,  as  he  made  them  effective  by  his  superb  coaching.  He  told 
them  by  signs  where  to  pitch  every  ball,  and  by  his  fine  throwing  held  run- 
ners so  closely  to  their  bases,  that  they  could  not  get  around  unless  by 
consecutive  hitting  or  through  errors  by  the  fielders.  Naturally  this  gave 
them  confidence,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  pitch  the  ball  Clements 
signed  for,  which  made  their  work  comparatively  easy.  The  team  took  a 
bad  tumble  when  Clements  wa3  disabled  and  unable  to  piny,  as  during  his 
absence  the  pitchers  did  very  poorly.  But  for  the  accident  to  Clements 
and  Myer's  lay-off  the  Phi. lies  would  probably  have  captured  the  League 
pennant.  However,  had  Manager  Wright  not  been  incapacitated  nearly  all 
season,  the  chances  are  that  the  flag  would  have  been  won  anyhow,  despite 
the  injury  to  Clements." 

Counting  the  Attendance. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  revolutionary  period  of  1890  in  the  profes- 
sional world,  was  the  attention  paid  by  base-ball  cranks  of  the  day  to  the  at- 
tendance at  the  games  of  the  two  rival  Leagues.  Here  is  a  conversation 
illustrative  of  this  very  thing,  which  occurred  in  Brooklyn. 

One  crank  to  another,  who  was  hurrying  by  said: 
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'*llello,  there,  Jim,  what  were  the  scores?  I've  beeu  out  of  the  city  al 
day." 

'*0h,  Byrne  beat  Ward. out  three  to  one." 

'Byrne  beat  Ward,  what  are  you  talking  about? 

'•Fact,  the  Nationals  had  over  10,000,  and  tho  Players  a  few  short  of 
4,000." 

"Why,  I  am  not  asking  you  the  attendance  figures,  it's  the  scores  I 
want.     Who  won  on  the  day?  " 

"The  scores?  Oh,  yes,  I  see.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  quite  forget.  I  think 
the  Bridegrooms  dropped  both  games,  and  WTar  J  spiit  even.  I  can't  re- 
member the  scores." 

Think  of  such  a  declaration  being  made  in  18891 

Players  as  Critics. 
An  able  Philadelphia  writer  thus  concisely  comments  on  the  existing 
position  between  the  professional  players  and  the  newspaper  critics  of  his 
field  performances. 

•  "No  two  professions  are  so  allied  as  that  of  the  base-ball  -  r~*  i  nd 
player,  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bond  of  friendship  betw^p  iwo 
is  of  the  frailest  kind.  Few  ball  players  who  read  the  humorous  g*  regular 
incidents  of  the  game,  pause  to  picture  the  patient  man  with  pen  or  pencil 
sitting  down  to  body  them  forth.  He  is  hidden,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be- 
hind his  work,  and  aims  so  to  hide  himself.  His  pen  is  oftener  di}  ped  in 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  than  in  the  gall,  and  yet  the  good  things  he 
does,  are  passed  unnoticed,  while  the  ill  are  remembered  for  all  time. 

You  may  6peak  well  of  the  players,  send  their  names  flying  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  making  their  reputation  world  wide,  if 
you  will,  but  once  chronicle  their  shortcomings,  and  a  1  the  good  things 
you  h  !  ve  said  of  them,  are  forgotten.  On  the  other  ht  nd,  it  may  happen 
that  the  young  chronicler  of  the  game  is  too  quick  to  find  fault,  and  too 
ready  to  pick  flaws  in  the  work  of  this  player  or  that.  Such  cases  are  fre- 
quent, to  say  the  least,  and  thus  serve  to  widen  the  breach.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  player  and 
the  writer  on  base  ball  will  be  better  and  closer  friends.  One  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  game  as  the  other,  and  when  all  come  to 
learn  this  fact  there  will  be  better  feeling  all  around,  and  a  more  lasting 
bond  of  friendship  than  there  Is  now." 

Boys  at  Base  Bali. 

We  know  of  no  more  attractive  scene  in  the  way  of  field  sports  than 
that  pressnted  on  a  base-ball  field,  on  which  two  contesting  junior  nines 
are  striving  for  the  honors  of  victory;  and  I  do  not  refer  to  the  ordinary 
class  of  junior  ball  tossers,  but  to  a  party  of  youngsters  in  which  the  oldest 
member  of  the  competing  nines  is  not  over  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age.  To  watch  these  "kids"  play  the  game,  and  to  nofe  how  they  copy  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  leading  local  professionals  in  playing  the  several 
points  of  the  game,  is  quite  a  treat.  Their  thorough  earnesmes-,  and  the 
precocity  in  base-ball  talent  the  majority  exhibit,  not  to  mention  the  m  inly 
pluck  and  nerve  they  evince  in  their  work  on  the  field,  presents  an  attrac- 
tive study  of  juvenile  chrracter  for  intelligent  observers,  lo  see  these 
juniors  take  to  the  field  of  a  summer  Saturday  afternoon,  and  to  observe 
their  joyousness  of  spirit,  and  their  thorough  enjoymeLt  of  the  sport,  is 
to  realize  what  a  great  boon  our  national  game  is  to  Young  America.  It  is 
a  game  eminently  suited  to  the  requirements  of  boys  just  in  th<  ir  teens,  in 
providing  them  with  an  outdoor  pastime,  which,  while  it  affords  exciting 
sport  for  them,  at  the  same  time  is  admirably  adapted  to  give  he  lthy  play 
to  their  muscles  without  unduly  taxing  their  physical  powers;  and  the  fact 
that  the  game  calls  for  a  due  amount  of  courage,  nerve  and  endurance, 
well  calculatid  to  encourage  manliness  of  character,  as  well  as  to  build  up 
a  boy's  physique,  is  something  that  should  lead  to  the  fostering  of  the 
game  for  these  very  advantages  alone. 
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Advice  to  Player.s. 

Here  arc  a  few  short  hints  to  players  worthy  of  their  attention.  They 
are  from  the  Boston  Globe.  The  good  advice  fell  unheeded  on  the  majority 
of  the  clubs  the  Globe  favored  in  1890. 

Don't  eat  heartily  immediately  before  a  ball  game. 

Don't  sleep  after  7  a.  m.,  if  you  want  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

Don't  roast  the  poor  umpire  wheu  you  are  getting  the  best  of  it,  nor 
at  any  time. 
^       Don't  try  to  throw  before  you  get  the  ball. 

Don't  try  to  slide  on  your  spikes. 

Don't  be  too  anxious  to  hit  the  ball. 

Don't  play  in  the  same  spot  for  all  batsmen. 
/       Don't  try  to  kill  a  baseman  with  Lard  throwing. 

Don't  hold  the  ball  in  the  outfield. 

Don't  think  the  game  is  won  until  the  last  man  is  out. 

Don't  get  rattled  if  the  papers  criticise  your  playing. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  soil  your  clothes  in  sliding. 

Don't  expect  to  win  games  without  team  work. 

Don't  forget  that  many  of  the  spectators  were  players  when  school- 
boys, and  can  appreciate  good  work. 

Don't  play  for  the  grand  stand. 

Don't  wait  for  a  slow  boundingball  to  come  to  you. 

Don't  look  for  perfect  players  or  umpires. 

Good  Teaching. 

The  Rev.  De  Witt  Talmage,  in  one  of  his  sermons  in  the  summer  of 
1890.  thus  referred  to  base  ball  and  kindred  field  sports.     He  said: 

"I  want  in  this  warm  weather  the  graceful  oars  to  dip  the  stream,  and 
ttie  evening  tide  to  be  resonant  with  boatman's  song,  the  bright  prow 
splitting  the  crystalline  billow  We  should  have  the  smooth  and  grassy 
lawn,  and  we  should  call  out  people  of  all  occupations  a:;»d  professions, 
and  ask  them  to  join  in  the  ball-player's  sport.  You  will  come  back  from 
these  outdoor  exprcises  and  recreations  with  strength  in  your  arm,  and 
color  in  your  cheek,  and  flash  in  y oar  eye,  and  courage  in  your  heart. 
In  this  great  battle  that  is  opening  against  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  we 
want  not  only  a  consecrated  soul,  but  a  strong  arm  and  stout  lungs  and 
mighty  muscle.  I  bless  God  that  there  are  so  many  recreations  that  have 
not  on  them  any  taint  of  iniquity;  recreations  in  which  we  may  engage  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  body,  for  the  clearing  of  the  intellect,  for  the 
illumination  of  the  soul." 

The  Superiority   of   Base   Ball  as  an  Athletic   Exercise. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  game  of  base  ball,  in  regard  to  its  demands  upon 
a  player's  physique,  is  that  in  the  game  every  portion  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem of  the  player  is  evenly  brought  into  play.  Nearly  every  other  field 
game  or  sport  in  vogue  makes  special  demands  upou  this,  that  or  the 
other  muscle  of  the  body  to  an  extent  wdiich  frequently  leads  to  an  ab- 
normal muscular  development  at  the  costof  other  untrained  forces.  Thus 
in  rowing  the  arm  and  chest  muscles  are  called  upou  for  excessive  duty;  in 
pedestrianism  those  of  the  nether  limbs  are  overtaxed;  but  in  base  ball 
©very  portion  of  the  muscular  system  is  evenly  brought  into  play.  This  it 
te  which  makes  base  ball  so  desirable  a  field  sport  for  schools  and  colleges. 

-  The  Benefit  of  the  Reserve  Rule. 

Here  is  a  noteworthy  paragraph  which  we  place  on  record. 
**To  the  Reserve  rule  more  than  any  other  thing,    does  base  ball  as  a 
business  owe  its  present  substantial  standing.     By  preserving  intact  the 
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strength  of  a  team  from  year  to  year,  it  places  the  business  of  base  ball  oa 
a  permanent  basis,  and  thus  offers  security  to  the  investment  of  capital. — 

John  M.  Ward's  Book. 

Veteran  Base  Ball  Scribes. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  only  base-ball  writers  for  the  New 
York  papers,  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  business,  who  were  base-ball  re- 
porters when  the  National  League  started  in  1876,  were  Henry  Cuadwick, 
A.  H.  Wright,  A.  B.  Rankin,  and  O.  P.  Cay  lor.  The  former  was  then  on 
the  New  York  Clipper;  Al.  Wright  was  on  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Mer- 
cury; "June"  Rankin,  on  the  New  York  Sunday  Mercury,  and  O.  P.  Caylor 
on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  James  Kennedy,  Geo.  Stackhouse  and  John 
Mandigo,  began  writing  base  ball  as  juniors  in  1881;  Geo.  Dickerson  and 
Walter  Eschwege  in  1889,  and  the  otners  in  1890. 

Luck  in  Ball  Games. 

"Good  luck"  in  the  professional  arena  in  reality  means  competent 
management  of  a  team,  and  able  captaining  of  the  nine  in  the  field.  "Hard 
luck"  is  the  remit  of  the  absence  of  both,  as  a  rule.  There  are  times,  of 
course,  when  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  or  its  reverse  will  step  in,  and  tem- 
porarily mar  the  best  efforts  of  a  manager  and  his  captain.  But  take 
things  In  the  long  run,  and  you  will  find  that  "hard  luck"  is  the  excuse  for 
bad  management. 

Worthy  of  Note. 

Here  is  a  significant  paragraph  which  appeared  in  a  Cincinnati  paper 
last  year: 

"All  the  new  men  in  the  Cincinnati  team  are  very  popular  with  their 
fellow-players.  Harrington,  Rhines,  Marr  and  Knight  are  players  of  excel- 
lent habits,  and  they  all  have  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Club." 

That's  it.  "Excellent  ^habits"  and  "harmony  in  the  team."  That  is 
"what  wins."' 

The  Pittsburgh's  Leather  Medal. 

Guy  Hecker,  as  pitcher,  first  baseman  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Club  during  1890,  holds  the  unlucky  record  of  being  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  two  teams  of  1889  aid  1890,  who  carried  off  the  leather 
medal  for  being  the  worst  defeated  club*  known  in  professional  champion- 
ship records.  In  1889,  i.s  one  of  the  Louisville  team,  he  saw  his  club  de- 
feated 111  times.  Never  dreaming  that  this  record  would  be  surpassed,  he 
went  to  the  Pittsburghs  in  1890,  and  there  he  saw  his  club  whipped  no  less 
than  113  times.  This  is  an  unprecedented  experience  for  any  player  of 
such  marked  ability  as  Guy  Hecker. 

A  Palpable  Hit. 

The  following  versus  which  appeared  in  a  Cleveland  paper  in  1890.  are 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  midnight  musings  by  a  disappointed  player  of 
the  Cleveland  Players'  League  Club. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  thy  rush, 
Make  me  a  slave  again,  well-dressed  and  flush! 
Bondage,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
And  bring  me  the  shackles  I  formerly  wore. 

I've  acted  the  magnate  till  furrows  of  care 
Extend  from  my  brow  to  the  roots  of  my  hair; 
I  knew  not  enough  a  good  thing  to  keep, 
And  I'm  now  in  the  soup,  which  is  twenty  feet  deep. 
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Backward,  flow  backward,  Oh  tide  of  the  year; 
O,  give  me  shackles  instead  of  stale  beer 
Toil  without  recompense,  freedom  in  vain. 
Take  them,  and  make  me  a  poor  slave  again! 

I  have  grown  weary  awaiting  my  pay. 
Gate  receipts  haven't  been  coming  our  way! 
Yes,  the  toboggan  was  f earfu  ly  steep, 
And — Oh,  but  this  mulligatawny  is  deep! 

A  Perfectly  Made  Bali. 

One  result  of  the  experimental  season  of  the  Players'  League  in  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  play  has  been  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that  the  ball 
played  with  by  the  National  League  in  180J,  was  as  near  a  perfect  ball  for 
the  game  as  possible.  Besides  which,  the  experiment  with  the  new  ball 
introduced  by  the  Players'  League  that  year,  has  also  shown  that  changing 
the  elasticity  of  the  ball  i3  no  way  to  increase  the  attractive  character  of 
the  game,  as  it  increased  batting  facilities  at  the  cost  of  poor  fielding,  or 
rather  at  the  cost  of  increased  chances  for  fielding  errors.  An  elastic  ball 
like  that  used  by  the  Players'  League  clubs,  while  it  admits  of  a  plethora 
of  home  runs — the  least  skillful  style  of  play  in  batting — is  death  to  good 
fielding,  even  when  the  infielders  are  protected  by  gloves.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered advisable  to  increase  the  batting  facilities,  the  only  feasible  plan 
is  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  pitcher's  box  and  the  home  plate. 
Had  the  Players'  League  been  content  with  the  increase  of  eighteen 
inches  in  this  distance,  and  not  have  changed  the  ball,  we  should  have  had 
some  reliable  data  at  command  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  increase.  As 
it  is,  however,  there  was  none,  as  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  batting  under  the  Placers' League  rules  was  due  to 
the  increased  distance  between  the  pitcher  and  the  batsman,  or  to  the  in- 
creased elasticity  of  the  ball. 

The  Folly  of  the  Mascot  Idea, 

An  ably-written  article  on  the  superstitions  of  ball  players,  which  wps 
printed  in  1890,  begins  as  follows: 

The  steady  influx  of  a  more  intellectual  class  of  players  into  the  base- 
ball profession,  and  the  gradual  weeding  out  of  bummers  and  thugs,  have 
worked  wonders  to  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  the  game. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  base-ball  profession  was  as  prolific  of  super- 
stition as  a  dog  is  of  fleas  in  the  summer  time,  but  that  time  has  passed. 
Had  not  the  mascot  been  introduced  many  of  them  would  have  remained, 
but  after  the  latter's  inglorious  fall  a  new  era  begun  in  base-ball  hi-tory, 
as  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  elimination  of  foolish  ideas.  The  mas- 
cot was  the  most  absurd  invention,  if  sush  he  could  be  called,  of  modern 
times. 

Miss  Wilcox  on  Professional  Ball  Players. 

Miss  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  the  poetess,  saw  a  professional  gime  of  bal- 
at  New  York,  in  1890,  and  here  are  some  of  her  comments  on  the  game  and 
its  professional  exemplars: 

4 'I  was  led  to  ask  myself  how  this  game  has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the 
American  public?    I  answered  my  own  queries  something  in  this  wise: 

"Because  it  is  a  game  in  which  physical  strength  and  mental  astuteness 
are  mingled;  because  it  represents  not  only  force  of  body,  but  activity  of 
mind. 

"It  is  not  purely  intellectual  like  the  game  of  chess.  It  does  not  rep- 
resent mere  brute  force  like  the  prize  fight. 

•'The  men  who  are  chosen  to  be  its  leaders,  are  men  who  combine  a 
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certain  intellectual  acumen  witn  physical  strength  and  agility  —a  combina- 
tion essentially  American. 

"They  are  not  savage  pugilists,  they  are  not  pallid  professiors  from 
office  or  college,  but  they  have  the  herculean  muscles  of  one,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  well-trained  wits  of  the  other. 

"The  nature  of  the  sport  demand-  a  carefully  ordered  life  from  those 
who  would  win  and  retain  siiccess  in  it. 

"Excesses  of  any  nature  must  rob  the  player  of  his  strength  and  aou- 
teness,  and  therefore  the  tendency  of  the  game  is  toward  morality  and 
sobrie  ty. 

"As  I  looked  upon  these  fine  specimens  of  mankind  I  could  not  help 
wishing  for  a  compulsory  law  in  all  American  citie..  especially  in  New 
York,  enforcing  the  practice  of  base  ball  upon  our  young  men  of  fashion, 
who  seem  to  possess  more  money  than  muscle,  more  style  than  strength, 
more  leisure  than  limb." 

Kicking  Pitchers. 

It  is  always  surprising  to  see  intelligent  headwork  pitchers  like  Clarkson 
Caruthers  make  the  mistake  they  do  in  kicking  against  decisions  on  strikes 
and  balls.  It  is  downright  stupidity  on  the  part  of  a  pitcher  not  to  do  his 
utmost  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  umpire  by  silent  acquiescence  in  his 
decisions.  In  the  first  place  not  a  possible  point  can  be  gained  by  kicking,  on 
the  contrary,  many  a  point  is  lost  No  matter  how  determined  an  umpire 
may  be  to  do  his  duty  with  thorough  impartiality,  he  can  not  help  feeling 
irritable  and  angry  when  the  pitcher  charges  him  with  being  either  a 
knave  or  a  fool — a  knave  for  rendering  partial  decisions,  or  a  fool  in  not 
using  judgment  incurs  position — and  that  is  what  every  pitcher  does  who 
kicks  against  decisions  on  balls  and  strikes.  On  the  other  hand,  by  silently 
acquiescing  in  such  decisions,  the  pitcher  is  bound  to  win  the  umpire's 
favor,  while,  if  he  kicks,  he  is  equally  bound  to  lose  ib,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  pitcher  who  does  not  kick,  gets  every  doubtful  point  given  in  his  favor, 
while  the  kicker  gets  every  such  point  decided  against  him. 

Sprained  Ankles. 

One  of  the  mishaps  ball  players  most  frequently  meet  with,  are 
sprained  ankles,  which  often  prove  more  troublesome  to  heal  than  limbs 
broken  outright.  In  fact,  just  how  to  treat  such  injuries  often  bothers  the 
best  of  surgeons  and  physicians.  The  well-known  New  York  athletic 
trainer  of  pedestrians,  known  as  "Happy1'  Jack  Smith,  said,  "when  a  per- 
son gets  a  sprained  aakle,  he  goes  to  a  physician,  has  the  leg  painted  with 
iodine  and  stays  in  the  house  for  a  week  or  ten  days  How  I  cured  J-  hn 
L,  Sullivan  or  a  sprained  ankle  will  serve  to  illustrate  my  system.  I 
found  John  L.  laid  up  with  a  badly  swollen  limb.  He  asked  me  what  I 
could  do  for  him,  and  I  went  to  work. 

"  ^What's  that?'  said  I,  taking  his  foot  and  removing  a  lot  of  bandages* 
"  4My  doctor  has  painted  my  foot  and  ankle  with  iodine,'  said  Sullivan, 
"  'All  right,  I  will  fix  you,'  said  I.  I  went  over  to  a  grocery  store,  and 
got  a  pound  of  common  soda.  Then  got  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  put  it  in  a 
tub,  and  put  the  soda  into  it.  Then  I  got  some  woolen  rags,  dipped  them 
in  the  solution,  and  wrapped  them  around  the  injured  member.  I  wrapped 
dry  cloth  around  the  outside,  so  that  the  steam  could  do  its  work  thor- 
oughly. I  changed  the  bandages  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  had  his  nurse 
do  the  same  when  I  went  home  that  night.  When  I  called  the  next  day 
Sullivan  was  a  1  right.  l,t  would  have  taken  two  weeks  for  that  iodine  to 
have  done  its  work.  A  peculiarity  about  this  treatment  is  that  no  swelling 
remains,  and  that  the  flesh  is  not  even  discolored," 
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A  Game  Thrown  Out. 

An  erroneous  decision — in  interpreting  the  rules,  not  one  of  mere 
iuclginent— caused  the  throwing  out  of  the  game  pl^yt  d  at  Philpdeiphia  on 
May  %\  1890,  between  the  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  club  teams.  It  was 
won  by  a  score  of  10  to  8,  by  Chicago  in  a  ten-innings  game,  but  it  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League.  Their  decision  when 
rendered,  stated,  "that  in  view  of  the  fact  the  umpire,  McQuaid,  admits  a 
violation  of  the  rulee,  and  the  presumption  being  that  his  action  had  a  ma- 
terial effect  upon  the  result  of  the  game,  that  it  shall  not  be  counted  as  a 
victory  or  a  defeat  for  either  club,  but  that  it  shall  be  played  over  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity."  The  game  was  the  oue  in  which  Umpire  Mc- 
Quaid forbade  Gray  to  be  substituted  in  one  of  the  middle  innings. 

Base  Ball  in  German. 

In  1890  the  New  York  Staate  Zeitung — the  leading  German  newspaper 
of  the  metropolis— which  is  printed  in  the  German  language,  introduced 
base-ball  reports  in  its  columns  for  the  first  time.  Its  reporter,  Mr.  Cas- 
aell,  prepared  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  of  the  game  for  use  in  his  re- 
ports, and  here  is  a  list  of  those  most  in  use: 

English.  German. 

Umpire Unparteiischer 

Catcher Faenger 

Pitcher Schleuderer 

First  baseman Erster  Standmann 

Short  stop Hemmer 

Left  fielder Linker  Feldmann 

Home  base Schlager's  stand 

Three-base  hit Drlstandschlag 

Captain Fuehrer 

Balks Verstosz 

Strikes Fehlball  or  Fehler 

Caught  on  the  fly Im  Fiuge  gefangen 

Throw Werfen 

Slagging .  Kraftiges  Schlagen 

Base-runner Standlaufer 

Called  balls Unrichtige  or  Unregelmaesige  baelle 

Diamond Quadrat 

Many  of  the  slang  phrases  so  common  in  base  ball,  caused  the  trans- 
lator untold  agony,  and  leit  hina  in  a  sea  of  doubt  and  trouble. 

Recording  Errors. 

The  veteran  Jas.  White  wants  to  see  errors  which  are  charged  in  the 
scoring  rules,  when  an  infielder  fails  to  field  hard-hit  ground  balls  in  time 
to  throw  out  runners,  changed  to  base  hits.  He  thinks  at  present  too  much 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  scorer.  An  error,  as  defined  by  him,  is  a 
muffed  thrown  ball,  muffed  fly  ball,  or  a  wild  throw.  In  the  matter  of 
ground  balls,  where  the  pi ayer  is  unable  to  field  the  ball,  he  thinks  the 
batter  should  be  given  a  hit.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  [four  cases  out  of 
six,  where  fielders  are  given  errors  on  ground  balls  at  present,  the  batter 
should  be  given  credit  for  a  hit.  This,  White  argues,  will  induce  certain 
record  players  to  bestir  themselves  and  go  after  everything  within  reach. 
This  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  There  is  very  frequently  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  scorers  on  ground  hits,  and,  as  Mr.  White  says,  infielders 
are  frequently  given  errors  when  the  batsman  should  be  given  a  hit. 


Mil 
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HARRY   WRIGHT, 
The  Veteran  League  Manager. 
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THE  NEW  NATIONAL  AGREEMENT. 

ADOPTED   JANUARY,    189L 

The  new  National  Agreement,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  in 
January,  1891,  and  which  was  afterward  ratified  the  same  month 
by  the  National  League,  the  American  Association  and  the  West- 
ern Association,  now  governs  every  League  and  Association  of 
professional  clubs  in  the  country.  Indeed,  no  organization  of  the 
kind  could  long  exist  unprotected  by  this  compact;  for  without 
its  powerful  influence  no  League  or  Association  of  professional 
clubs  could  be  held  to  a  performance  of  their  obligations  to  their 
players,  or  could  clubs,  hold  their  players  to  a  strict  observance  of 
their  duties.  The  National  Agreement  stands  alone  as  a  mutual 
bond,  in  protecting  each  professional  league  or  Association  of 
clubs,  and  all  the  employers  and  employes  of  each  individual  club 
from  every  abuse  incident  to  all  sports  in  which  professional  ex- 
emplars take  part;  inasmuch  as  no  National  Association  govern- 
ing any  other  sport  save  base  ball  has  such  a  mutual  bond  to  pro- 
tect its  individual  club  organization. 

The  New  Agreement  brings  into  operation  a  supreme  court  of 
adjudication,  practically  governing  every  professional  club  and 
player  in  the  country,  from  the  decisions  of  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  This  is  something  we  have  never  had  before.  The  five 
years'  term  of  service  of  the  members  of  the  National  Board,  will 
enable  them  to  bring  to  bear  an  amount  of  experience  in  their 
government  of  the  clubs  which  cannot  but  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  carrying  out  the  main  objects  of  the  mutual  compact,  in 
the  preservation  of  harmony,  the  protection  of  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  clubs,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  players;  in  fact,  for 
the  securing  of  better  government  of  the  fraternity  at  large.  The 
fact  that  the  Board  is  empowered  to  compile  and  publish  the 
championship  records  of  each  of  the  National  Agreement  clubs, 
must  necessarily  lead  to  more  reliable  statistics  of  each  season's 
woik  in  the  field  than  was  possible  under  the  old  condition  of 
things.  Their  having  the  revision  of  the  playing  rules  of  the 
game  in  their  hands  too,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  game  at 
large;  as  it  insures  legislation  in  this  important  matter,  free  from 
the  selfish  consideration  of  individual  club  interests,  which  have 
hitherto  interfered  with  progress  toward  a  perfected  code  of  play- 
ing rules. 

In  the  "  National  Board."  not  onlv  Leagues  and  Associations  of 
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professional  clubs,  but  the  individual  clubs  themselves  as  well  as 
the  club  players,  now  have  a  court  of  justice  at  command  having 
full  power  to  determine  all  disputes  and  complaints  alike,  between 
Associations,  clubs,  managers  or  players.  The  Board  being  the 
sole  interpreter  of  the  National  Agreement  rules,  of  course  makes 
its  decisions  final.  This,  too,  is  something  we  never  had  before 
in  professional  club  government. 

The  measure  of  arbitrary  power  given  the  Board  has  been  plainly 
shown,  by  costly  experience, — especially  during  the  season  of  i8go 
— to  be  one  of  the  necessities  in  the  government  of  the  profes- 
sional fraternity  under  the  rule  of  true  business  principles.  This 
fact  was  taken  into  due  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  The  fact  that  such  power  has  been  given  into 
their  hands  for  so  long  a  period,  throws  a  measure  of  such  serious 
responsibility  upon  each  individual  member  as  to  insure  a  thor- 
oughly impartial  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  National  Agree- 
ment. 

The  laws  of  the  National  Agreement,  governing  the  class  of 
professional  club  organizations  known  as  the  "Minor  Leagues," 
have  been  revised  under  the  New  Agreement  to  an  extent  which 
makes  them  decidedly  experimental  in  their  character;  and  while 
they  may,  and  probably  will  be,  successful,  they  may  also  turnout 
to  be  a  partial  failure.  One  advantage  of  the  laws  of  the  New 
Agreement  governing  the  Minor  Leagues  is,  that  they  control  the 
salary  limit  of  each  Minor  League.  The  National  Board  now 
fixes  the  salary  limit  of  the  clubs  of  each  Minor  League,  and  not 
individual  club  of  each  such  League  or  the  League  itself.  This 
insures  an  enforcement  of  the  limit,  which  was  not  possible  under 
the  old  rule  of  individual  club  control.  The  New  Agreement 
plainly  recognizes  the  position  of  the  class  of  Minor  Leagues  as 
schools  for  recruits  for  the  ranks  of  the  Major  League  army  of 
players,  and  as  such  brings  to  bear  upon  the  Leagues  and  clubs  a 
paternal  care  for  their  welfare  and  financial  interest  not  possible 
under  the  old  agreement.  The  important  clause  of  the  New  Agree- 
ment is  that  which  holds  each  club  under  its  control  amenable  to 
just  penalties  for  the  failure  of  a  club  to  pay  its  players  their  regu- 
lar salaries.  This  is  an  important  protective  enactment  for  each 
player,  and  must  make  him  feel  assured  that  the  Board  will  see 
that  his  interests  are  cared  for,  as  well  as  those  of  his  club  em- 
ployer. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  appended  official  copy  of  he  new  Na- 
tional Agreement  will  show  every  one  what  a  great  improvement 
it  is  over  the  old  compact.  We  have  classified  each  article  and  sec- 
tion of  the  New  Agreement  in  such  away  as  to  make  it  a  very  easy 
task  to  find  any  particular  clause  of  the  document  required  for  im- 
mediate reference. 
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THE     NATIONAL     AGREEMENT    OF     PROFES- 
SIONAL BASE  BALL    ASSOCIATIONS. 


Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  National  Board  of  Profes- 
sional Base  Ball  Clubs  1891. 


Members  of  the  Board: 

John  I.  Rogers,  (National  League),  138  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  C.  K1  authofft  (Western  Association),  Nelson  Building,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

A.    W.   Thurman,  Chairman,  Columbus,  Ohio 

N.  E.    Young,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  official  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man, at  Columbus,  or  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  National  Agreement  herej^  officially  published  was 
adopted,  ratified  and  approved  by  the  National  League  of  Pro- 
fessional Base  Ball  Clubs,  the  American  Association  of  Base  Ball 
Clubs  and  the  Western  Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball 
Clubs,  and  executed,  signed  and  delivered  by  the  respective  Pres- 
idents of  said  Associations,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  on  the  evening  of  January  i6th,  1891,  although  by  the  21st 
Article  it  went  into  effect  and  force  only  from  and  after  February 
1,  1 89 1.  On  February  13th,  1891,  the  National  Board  of  Pro- 
fessional Base  Ball  Associations,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from 
each  of  the  three  Associations  parties  to  the  National  Agreement., 
met  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago,  organized,  as  required  by 
its  second  and  third  Articles  by  electing  A.  W.  Thurman,  Chair 
man  for  one  year,  and  N.  E.  Young,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for 
five  years,  and  ordered  the  eatablishment  of  the  office  of  the 
Board  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Board  then  adopted  its  Rules  and  Regulations  as  herein 
published,  and  after  trying  and  adjudicating  several  controversies 
between  different  Clubs  as  to  their  respective  rights  to  the  services 
of  certain  players  for  the  season  of  1891,  and  after  ordering  the 
publication  of  the  matter  herein  contained,  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

N.  E.  Young,  A.  W.  Thurman, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 
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THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

THE    OBJECTS    OF    THE    AGREEMENT. 

'  To  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  National  Game  of  Profes- 
sional Baseball,  to  provide  the  means  for  preserving-  harmony  and 
for  adjusting  all  grievances  and  disputes,  to  protect  the  large  finan- 
cial interests  at  stake  and  the  rights  of  individual  clubs  and  players, 
and  to  give  the  most  solemn  assurance  that  the  game  will  at  all 
times  be  conducted  with  strictest  honesty  and  under  regulations  of 
absolute  justice  to  all  concerned." 

THE   ORIGINAL   PARTIES   TO    THE    AGREEMENT. 

"The  following  agreement  is  hereby  established  and  entered  into 
by  and  between  the  National  League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs,  the  American  Association  of  Baseball  Clubs,  and  the 
Western  Association  of  Professional  Baseball  Clubs. 

THE    TITLE. 

";  Article  1st.—  This  instrument  shall  be  called  the  National 
Agreement  of  Professional  Baseball  Associations,  and  it  shall  su- 
persede and  be  a  substitute  for  all  other  agreements  and  articles, 
similarly  or  otherwise  designated,  existing  between  the  parties 
hereto  or  any  of  them.'' 

PROVISO. 

"•  Provided,  however,  that  all  the  rights  acquired  under  any  pre- 
vious agreement  or  aiticle,  or  by  authority  thereof  or  of  any  act 
done  or  contract  or  reservation  made  thereunder,  shall  neverthe- 
less remain  unaffected  by  this  substitution,  and  in  every  respect  in 
full  force  and  effect,  except  only  as  herein  otherwise  provided 

THE   NATIONAL   BOARD. 

4 '  Article  2nd. — The  general  enforcement  of  this  agreement, 
the  protection  of  all  rights  thereunder,  the  'determination  of  all 
controversies  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  generally  the  regulation 
of  all  things  within  the  scope  of  this  agreement,  are  each  and  sev- 
erally conferred  upon  and  committed  to  a  board  to  be  known  as  'The 
National  Board  of  Professional  Baseball  Associations.'  '-■ 

ITS  MEMBERSHIP. 

"  This  board  shall  consist  of  one  delegate  from  the  National 
League  of  Professional  Baseball  Clubs,  one  from  the  A.merican 
Association  of  Baseball  Clubs,  and  one  from  the  Western  Associ- 
ation of  Professional  Baseball  Clubs." 

THE  VOTING  POWER. 

"  The  said  board  by  a  majority  vote  shall  elect  one  of  its  own 
members  or  some  other  person  as  its  chairman;  but  if  a  person  not 
a  member  of  the  board  be  elected  chairman,  he  shall  have  no  vote/' 
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TERM  OF  SERVICE. 

11  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  for  five  years;  but 
any  member  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Association  which  elected  him," 

VACANCIES  AND  QUORUM. 

V  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  member  vacating- was  originally  elected. 
Two  members  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness." 

OFFICIALS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

"  Article  3d. — The  board  shall  select  a  secretary,  treasurer  and 
such  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  properly  conduct  the 
business  in  its  charge,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  all  officers  and  assistants,  provided  that  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  out  for  such  compensation  shall  be  approved  by  the 
parties  hereto." 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS  AND  OFFICE  HOURS. 

"  The  board  shall  make  financial  statements  to  each  association, 
party  hereto,  quarterly.  It  shall  also  establish  an  office  in  a  con- 
venient location,  which  shall  be  kept  open  in  charge  of  some  per- 
son in  authority  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  from  April  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  M.,  from  November  1  to  April  1 
of  each  year." 

CHAIRMAN'S  DUTIES. 

"Article  4th. — The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
board.  He  may  determine  such  matters  requiring  decision  or  ad- 
justment as  the  board  may  have  designated  as  proper  to  be  so  de- 
termined by  him.  But  in  all  matters  involving-  or  affecting  mem- 
bership, rights  of  associations  or  clubs,  or  the  release  or  exchange 
of  players,  and  in  all  disputes  affecting  the  standing  of  clubs,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  forthwith  to  submit  all  papers 
bearing  on  the  case,  or  copies  thereof,  to  the  members  of  the 
board,  each  of  whom  shall  vote  thereon,  in  person  or  by  mail,  or 
telegraph,  before  any  decision  is  promulgated." 

POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

ITS  REQUIRED  DUTIES. 

"Article  5th. — The  Board  j//#//keep  a  record  of  all  its  proceed- 
ings, decisions  and  orders.  It  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  ail  con- 
tracts and  agreements  with  umpires,  and  between  clubs,  and  play- 
ers, or  managers,  wdiichhave  been  approved  by  the  board.  Upon 
receiving  notice  of  the  signing  of  a  contract  or  agreement  by  a 
player  or  manager,  or  of  the  release  of  a  player  or  manager  from 
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contract,  agreement  or  reservation,  the  board  shall  forthwith  pro- 
mulgate notice  thereof  to  the  club  members  of  all  National  Agree- 
ment Associations.  It  shall  also  define  and  interpret  Playing 
Rules  when  called  upon  by  any  club  official,  manager  or  umpire. 
It  shall  also  compile  the  playing  record  of  all  professional  players 
who  are  members  of  clubs  acting  under  this  agreement,  and  shall 
publish  the  same,  but  may,  on  request,  give  confidential  informa- 
tion from  such  record  to  any  club  acting  under  this  agreement. 
It  shall  also  have  power  to  amend  and  enforce  the  National  Play- 
ing Rules,  under  which  all  games  of  baseball  shall  be  played. 

ITS  OPTIONAL  DUTIES. 

"It  may  also  appoint  official  scorers  for  any  association  or  club. 
It  may  also  select,  assign  and  control  the  umpires  for  each  of  the 
associations,  parties  hereto,  separately,  on  their  request,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  it  may  also  pre- 
scribe forms  of  contracts  for  players  and  managers. 

THE   TREASURER'S  DUTIES. 

"Article  6th. — The  treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the 
board,  and  faithfully  account  for  the  same.  Such  money  shall 
only  be  paid  out  on  }he  order  of  the  board.  The  treasurer  shall 
give  such  bond  as  the  board  may  prescribe  and  approve/' 

SPECIAL  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  BOARD. 

"Article  7th. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board,  and  it  shall  have 
fall  and  final  jurisdiction:  Firstly  (A.) — To  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  disputes  and  complaints  between  associations  and 
clubs,  between  one  club  and  another,  members  of  different  associ- 
ations, between  clubs  and  players  or  managers,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  all  disputes  and  complaints  arising  under,  and  of  all  mat- 
ters involving  the  interpretation  of  the  National  Agreement,  or  the 
disposition  of  rights  thereunder.  Any  club  belonging  to  the  same 
association, by  mutual  consent,  or  the  association  to  which  they  both 
belong,  may  refer  any  controversy  between  such  clubs  or  in  which 
such  clubs  are  interested,  to  the  board  for  decision  or  adjustment '' 
FINES   AND    PENALTIES. 

14 Section  (B.)— In  the  performance  of  its  duties  the  board  shall 
have  power  to  impose  fines  and  penalties  upon  associations,  clubs, 
club  officers,  players,  managers,  scorers  and  umpires,  to  sus- 
pend any  such  body  of  persons  in  any  instance  in  which,  in  its 
opinion,  it  or  he  shall  have  been  guilty  of  conduct  detriment*  1  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  game,  or  in  violotion  of  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  National  Agreement." 

POWER   OF    ADMINISTRATION. 

"Section    (C.) — Its    decisions   shall    be    final   over    any    and 
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aG  matters  within  its  jurisdiction.  Its  powers  shall  be  exercised 
as  it  may  deem  just  and  equitable,  unrestricted  by  technical  objec- 
tions, and  it  may  make  any  order  or  take  any  action  necessary  to 
enforce  its  conclusions,  and  provide  such  penalties  and  means  for 
their  enforcement  as  to  it  may  seem  just  and  appropriate." 

POWER  TO  REINSTATE. 

M  Section  (E.) — It  may  reinstate  any  person  or  body  suspended." 

POWER  TO  ASSESS  FOR  EXPENSES. 

**  Section  (D.) — It  shall  have  power  to  make  such  reasonable 
assessments  upon  clubs  or  associations  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  incidental  to  the  performance  of  its  duties  and  the 
enforcement  of  this  agreement." 

TO  MAKE   REGULATIONS. 

''Section  (F.) — The  said  board  shall  make  all  orders,  rules  and 
regulations  which  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties  and  the  exercise  of  its  powers  and  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
ui  view  in  its  establishment,  and  to  amend  or  supplement  the  same 
from  time  to  time;  Provided,  That  notice  of  any  proposed  amend- 
ments or  supplements  be  first  given  to  all  members  thereof  not 
present  at  the  time." 

PUBLISHING  PROCEEDINGS. 

**  Section  (G.) — The  board  may  cause  its  proceedings  or  rulings 
or  any  part  thereof  in  any  case  which  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  serve  as  a  precedent  to  be  published  in  such  manner 
as  it  may  prescribe." 

CLASSIFYING  MINOR   LEAGUES. 

•4  Section  (H.) — The  board  shall  have  power  to  designate  classes 
and  grades  in  addition  to  the  parties  hereto,  in  which  classes  so  to 
be  established  other  Associations  containing  not  less  than  four 
clubs,  may,  with  the  consent  of  such  board  and  under  such  regu 
lations  as  it  may  prescribe,  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
agreement  for  the  time  being.  Such  other  classification  shall  ftx 
the  amount  of  assessments  to  be  paid  annually  by  clubs  of  each  of 
said  classes ;  the  salary  limit  of  such  clubs  ;  the  limit  of  compen- 
sation to  umpires  in  associations  of  each  class ;  and  also  the 
amount  upon  paying  or  securing  which  any  association  of  any  such 
class  may  have  its  umpires  selected,  assigned  and  controlled  by 
the  said  board  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  and  the 
period  for  which  any  club  of  a  particular  class  may  contract  with 
a  player  or  manager." 

PURCHASING   PLAYERS'    RELEASES. 

"Section  (I.) — For  the  purpose  of  enabling  players  to  advance 
ta  their  profession  and  of  building  up  and  maintaining  associations 
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of  classes  in  addition  to  the  parties  hereto,  the  said  board  shall  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  that  if  any  association  entering  any  such 
class  as  aforesaid,  and  the  clubs  composing  the  same,  shall  consent 
thereto,  that  any  club  of  any  association  party  hereto  or  belonging 
to  an  association  of  a  higher  class,  may,  at  any  time,  during 
the  season  of  said  former  clubs,  with  the  consent  of  the  board 
and  at  other  times  at  its  election,  negotiate  with  any  player  then 
under  contract  with,  or  reservation,  by  said  former  club,  upon 
payment  to  it  of  a  sum  to  bs  specified  at  the  time  the  classification 
herein  provided  for  is  made,  and  said  board  may  provide  forms 
and  rules  for  the  exercise  of  such  selection.  Provided,  That  no 
such  transfer  of  a  player  shall  be  made  unless  he  shall  receive  an 
increase  of  salary,  and  that  neither  said  board  nor  any  association 
or  club  shall  at  any  time  make  or  undertake  to  enforce  any  pro- 
vision or  proceeding  for  the  transfer  of  a  player  without  his 
conseut." 

RELEASE   FROM   CONTRACT. 

"  Section  (J.) — The  board  may  also  release  from  contract  or 
reservation  any  player  or  manager,  when  the  club  with  which  he 
has  contracted  or  by  which  he  has  been  reserved  shall  be  in 
arrears  to  him  for  salary  for  more  than  fifteen  days  after  such 
salary  become  due;  or  when  the  reserving  club  has  failed  to  tender 
to  any  player,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  March,  after  such 
reservation,  a  regular  contract  with  a  salary  of  at  least  such  an 
amount  per  month  as  the  board  may  fix  as  the  minimum  salary  to 
be  paid  to  such  player,  or  when  any  such  reserving  club  other 
than  one  of  an  association  party  hereto,  has  transferred  its  mem- 
bership after  the  close  of  a  championship  season  to  a  different 
association,  if  the  board  shall  deem  that  the  player  will  be  pre- 
judiced by  such  transfer." 

THE   RESERVATION   CLAUSE. 

"  Article  8th.— On  or  before  the  10th  day  of  October,  1891, 
and  of  every  year  thereafter,  the  secretaries  of  associations  parties 
hereto,  or  belonging  to  any  class  which  may  be  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  reservation,  shall  transmit  to  the  said  board  a  reserve 
list  of  players,  not  exceeding  fourteen  in  number,  then  under  con- 
tract with  each  of  its  several  club  members,  for  the  current  or  for 
any  succeeding  season  or  seasons,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  list  of 
»  such  players  reserved  in  any  prior  annual  reserve  list  who  have 
refused  to  contract  with  said  clubs,  and  of  all  ineligible  players. 
Such  players,  together  with  all  others  thereafter  to  be  regularly 
contracted  with  by  such  clubs,  are  and  shall  be  ineligible  to  con- 
tract with  any  other  club  of  any  asssociation,  except  as  hereinafter 
prescribed.  The  said  board  shall  thereupon  promulgate  such  lists, 
provided  that  no  club  shall  be  permitted  to  reserve  any  player 
while  in  arrears  of  salary  to  him." 
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PERIOD    OF   CONTRACTS. 

"Article  gth. — Clubs  belonging  to  associations,  parties  hereto, 
may  contract  with  players  for  any  period  of  time  that  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon;  Providod,  That  no  club  shall  at  any  time 
enter  into  negotiation  or  contract  with  any  player  under  contract, 
sgreement  or  reservation  with  or  by  any  other  club,  without  the 
latter's  consent.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
section  by  such  fines  and  penalties  upon  and  against  all  bodies  or 
persons  violating  this  section,  as  it  may  deem  proper." 

EXPULSION   AND    SUSPENSION. 

"Article  ioth. — When  a  player  under  contract  or  reservation  by 
any  club  of  any  association  party  hereto  shall  be  expelled,  sus- 
pended or  rendered  ineligible  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  such 
association,  notice  of  such  disqualification  shall  be  given  to  the 
said  board  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  from  whose  club 
the  player  may  have  been  thus  disqualified,  and  the  board  shall 
forthwith  give  notice  of  such  disqualification  to  the  several  clubs 
acting  under  this  agreement.  When  a  player  shall  become  in- 
eligible under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  or  by  order  of  the 
board,  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  notify  the  several  clubs 
acting  under  this  agreement  of  such  disqualification.  From  the 
receipt  of  any  such  notice  all  club  members  of  associations  acting 
under  this  agreement  shall  be  debarred  from  employing  or  playing 
with  or  against  such  disqualified  players,  until  the  period  of  dis- 
qualification shall  have  terminated,  or  the  disqualification  be  re- 
voked by  the  association  from  which  such  player  was  disqualified, 
or  by  the  board,  and  due  notice  of  such  revocation  shall  be  given 
by  the  board  to  the  said  several  clubs." 

SUSPENSION    OF   PAY. 

"Article  nth. — Any  player  who  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
any  club  of  any  association  party  hereto  may  be  suspended,  with- 
out pay,  by  such  club  or  association  for  breach  of  contract  or 
breach  of  any  of  the  rules  of  such  club  or  association,  and  he  shall 
thereafter  be  ineligible  to  sign  or  play  during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  season  with  any  of  the  clubs  of  any  association  acting 
hereunder,  unless  such  disability  shall  have  been  sooner  removed 
by  the  club  or  association  by  which  he  was  suspended,  or  by  the 
board/' 

INELIGIBLE  PLAYERS  DEBARRED  FROM  PLAY. 

''Article  12th. — No  game  shall  be  played  between  any  club  of 
any  association  acting  hereunder,  or  any  of  its  players  under  con- 
tract or  reservation  with  any  club  or  'team1  containing  an  ineligible 
player,  nor  with  a  club  or  'team'  that  has  played  with  another  club 
or  'team,'  containing  such  ineligible  player.  A  violation  of  this 
section  shall  subject  each  offender  to  fine,  suspension  or  expulsion, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  board." 
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WHEN   PLAYERS   ARE   ELIGIBLE   TO    SIGN, 

44  Article  13th, — Upon  the  release  of  a  player  from  contract  or 
reservation  with  any  club  member  of  an  association,  then  acting 
under  this  agreement  (unless  the  release  be  made  under  Article 
7,  Par.  I ),  the  services  of  such  player  shall  at  once  be  subject  to 
acceptance  by  any  club  belonging  to  the  same  association  expressed 
in  writing  or  by  telegraph  to  the  board,  for  a  period  of  ten  days 
after  notice  of  said  release;  and  thereafter  if  said  services  be  not  so 
accepted,  said  player  may  negotiate  and  contract  with  any  club. 
The  releasing  club  shall  send  notice  to  the  board  of  said  player's 
release  on  the  date  thereof,  and  the  latter  shall  promulgate  any 
acceptance  of  his  services.  Provided,  that  the  disbandment  of  a 
club  or  its  expulsion  from  membership  in  either  association  acting 
hereunder  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  its  players  from  contract 
with  and  reservation  by  said  club.  But  the  services  of  such  play- 
ers shall  at  once  be  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  such  association 
for  a  period  of  ten  days  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  vacancy 
in  its  membership.  The  board  shall  regulate  the  manner  of 
exercising  such  acceptance." 

RIGHTS   OF   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Article  14th. — "Each  association  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
and  enforce  all  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  control, 
discipline  and  compensation  of  all  players  under  contract  with  ifcs 
club  members,  Provided,  That  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  in  no 
way  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  or  any  rule, 
regulation  or  order  of  the  board. " 

CLUTJ   CONTROL   OF   TERRITORY. 

Article  15th. — 4<Each  club  of  either  association  party  hereto 
shall  have  exclusive  control  of  its  own  territory,  and  no  club  shall 
be  entitled  to  membership  in  either  of  said  associations  from  any 
city  or  county  in  which  a  club  member  of  either  of  said  associa- 
tions may  be  already  located,  or  within  five  miles  from  such  city 
or  county,  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prohibit  a 
club  of  either  of  said  associations  from  resigning  its  membership 
in  such  association  during  the  month  of  November  in  any  year, 
and  being  admitted  to  membership  in  any  other  association  with 
all  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  agreement." 

TERRITORIAL  RIGHTS. 

Article  16th. — il  The  territorial  rights  of  clubs  belonging  to 
classes  other  than  those  parties  hereto  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
board,  and  no  such  club  of  a  class  different  from  said  parties 
hereto  shall  play  any  game  within  the  territory  of  any  other  clwfe 
without  the  consent  of  such  clubs- " 
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AGREEMENTS    TO    BE   IN    WRITING. 

''Article  17th. — Should  any  club  member  of  any  association 
agree  in  writing-  or  by  telegraph  with  any  club  of  any  association 
subject  to  the  .National  Agreement  for  the  release  of  any  player 
then  under  contractor  reservation  with  or  by  it,  either  party  may 
file  said  agreement  with  the  board,  and,  should  any  such  club  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  its  said  agreement,  said  board  may  require 
said  agreement  to  be  complied  with,  and  may  transfer  the  said 
player  accordingly  (but  not  against  his  will),  and  may  expel  or 
otherwise  punish  the  club  so  refusing  to  comply  with  its  agreement. ' ' 

EXPULSION   OF   CLUBS. 

Article  i3th. — "Eefore  any  association  shall  be  granted  the 
benefits  of  this  agreement  it  shall  enact  laws  or  regulations  de- 
barring any  of  its  clubs  from  entering  into  contract  with  any 
player  while  under  arrears  of  salary  to  him,  and  from  suspending 
or  otherwise  attempting-  to  disqualify  such  player  for  refusing  to 
contract  while  it  is  so  in  arrears;  and  shall  also  provide  for  the 
expulsion  of  any  club  for  refusal  to  pay  arrears  of  salary  to  a 
player  when  thereto  required  by  the  board  of  directors  of  said 
association,  or  by  the  board." 

FORFEITING   MEMBERSHIP. 

Article  19th. — "All  rights  of  any  association  hereunder  shall  be 
forfeited  for  failing  to  expel  any  of  its  club  members  that  may  play 
a  game  of  ball  except  under  the  National  Playing  Rules  adopted 
by  the  board." 

MISCELLANEOUS    RULES. 

Article  20th. — This  agreement,  and  all  rules  and  decisions 
made  within  the  jurisdiction  and  scope  thereof,  shall  be  of  con- 
trolling force. 

21st. — This  agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  a 
majority  vote  of  each  of  the  associations  parties  hereto.  It  shall 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Feb.  1,  1891. 

22d. — Any  association  acting  under  this  agreement  shall  be  en- 
titled to  suggest  to  said  board  any  changes,  amendments,  or 
additions  it  may  think  should  be  made  in  or  to  the  rules  or  regula- 
tions of  said  board  or  to  this  agreement.  Any  such  association  and 
any  club  officer,  player,  manager,  umpire,  or  scorer  shall  be 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  be  notified  of  any  matter  in  which 
the  board  may  deem  it  or  him  to  be  interested,  and  to  be  heard 
under  such  regulations  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

23d. — -The  term  "Association,"  as  herein  used,  shall  mean  and 
comprise  an  organization  of  professional  or  semi-professional  base- 
ball clubs  of  not  less  than  four  clubs,  whether  known  as  a  League, 
an  Association,  or  by  any  other  designation. 
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24t6. — The  members  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,500  per  annum,  and  be  paid  their  necessary  traxeling  ex- 
penses. 

We   hereby   certify   that   the   associations  parties  hereto  have 
adopted,  ratified  and  approved  this  agreement,  and  authorized  ns 
to  sign  the  same  for  them  respectively. 
The  National  League  of  Professional  Baseball  Clues,  by 

N.  E.  Young,   President. 
The  American   Association  of  Baseball  Ctubs,  by  Allen 

W.  Thurman,  President. 
The    Western    Association    oe     Professional     Baseball 

Clubs,  by  L.  C.  Krauthoff,  President.'* 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  National   Board  of  Profes- 
sional Baseball  AssociatiDns 

1.  The  duties  of  a  chairman  shall  be: 

a.  To  call  and  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  Board. 

b.  To  decide  all  incidental  and  routine  matters  presented  for  deter- 
mination. 

c.  To  generally  supervise  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  other  officers. 

d.  To  see  that  all  associations  acting  under  the  National  Agreement 
and  all  persons  and  bodies  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  instrument 
are  protected  by  its  benefits  and  faithfully  comply  with  its  provisions  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Board. 

2.  It  shall  ha  the  duty  of  the  Secretary. 

a.  To  make  the  financial  statements  provide  1  for  by  Article  III  of 
the  National  Agreement. 

b.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

e.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  contracts  approved  by  him,  agreements, 
releases,  transfers,  reserve  lists,  acceptances  of  services,  suspensions,  dis- 
qualifications and  other  matters  affecting  players,  managers  and  umpires. 

d.  To  give  and  promulgate,  all  notices  referred  to  in  the  National 
Agreement. 

e.  To  define  and  interpret  the  "National  Playing  Rules"  when 
properly  called  on  to  do  so. 

/.  To  appoint  scores  when  required  to  do  so  by  any  club  or  associa- 
tion, and  to  direct  and  control  all  scores  whether  appointed  by  him 
or  not. 

g.  To  select,  assign  and  control  all  umpires  in  associations  parties  to 
the  Agreement  requesting  the  same. 

h.  To  compile  the  playing  records  of  all  payers  in  clubs  belonging  to 
associations  acting  under  said  Agreement. 

i.  To  superintend  the  printing  of  and  to  distribute  copies  of  the 
National  Agreement,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board,  National  Playing 
Rules,  playing  records,  and  also  all  forms  of  contracts,  proceedings 
directed  to  be  published,  and  generally  all  blanks,  publications,  and  other 
matters  directed  to  be  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Board. 

j.  To  notify  all  clubs  of  assessments  made,  and  of  amounts  needed  to 
pay  umpires'  salaries  an  1  expenses,  and  if  any  club  fails  to  pay  the  same 
as  requested,  to  notify  the  Chairman  of  such  failure,  to  the  end  that  he  or 
the  Board  may  take  proper  steps  to  enforce  snch  payment  or  to  provide 
and  enforce  penalties  on  account  of  such  failure. 

k.  To  receive  applications  of  assoeiations  desiring  to  be  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  this  Agreement,  and  to  collect  all  dues  and  assessments 
from  them.  Having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Board  to  such  admission 
he  shall  promulgate  the  same. 
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L  To  give  notice  of  all  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  the  Board;  to 
collect  all  such  fines;  to  see  that  the  penalties  imposed  are  carried  into 
effect;  and  to  give  notice  of  any  non-payment  or  non-euforcement  to  the 
Chairman. 

m.  To  require  all  clubs  to  send  him  the  names  of  the  officers  or  per- 
sons authorized  to  sign  and  release  players  and  to  receive  notices  and 
communications  on  behalf  of  such  clubs  respectively.  Until  notice  of  any 
change  is  given  to  the  Secretary,  the  authority  of  the  persons  whose 
names  are  so  furnished  to  the  Secretary  will  be  recognized  as  continuing. 

n.  To  attend  to  such  other  matters  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Board 
or  its  Chairman. 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year 
and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  term  of  five  years,  but  they  shalf 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are  qualified. 

4.  The  Chairman  shall  receive  a  salary  as  such  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board. 

5.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  allowed  a  gross  sum  to  be 
iixed  by  the  Board  for  his  services  aud  for  the  payment  by  him  out  of  said 
sum  of  all  clerks  and  assistants  needed  and  employed  by  him  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

6.  A  1  salaries  shall  be  paid  monthly.  All  expenses  shall  b  e  paid 
when  proper  accounts  therefor  are  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

7.  All  scores  and  umpires  selected  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  employed 
for  the  playing  season  and  shall  be  subject  to  release  or  discharge  at  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Such  scores  and  umpires  shall  be 
subject  to  fines,  penalties  and  discipline  to  be  imposed  and  enforced  by 
the  Secretary  for  intemperance,  failure  to  perform  duties  and  generally 
all  matters  which  the  Secretary  may  deem  a  violation  or  non-performance 
of  such  person's  duties  and  obligations.  All  fines  imposed  shall  be  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  and  no  scorer  or  umpire  suspended  shall  be  em- 
ployed, during  the  period  of  such  suspension,  to  act  as  player,  manager, 
scorer,  umpire  or  in  any  other  capacity,  by  any  club  belonging  to  an 
association  acting  under  this  Agreement. 

8.  Whenever  anybody  or  person  shall  desire  to  submit  any  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  by  a 
concise  statement  thereof  and  accompanied  by  such  evidence  as  may  be 
desired  to  te  in  support  of  such  statement.  Notice  shall  be  given  to  any 
other  body  or  person  interested  in  the  matter,  to  make  answer  and  to 
present  appropriate  evidence  in  support  thereof.  The  issue  shall  then  be 
decided  upon  the  documents  presented  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  be 
called  for;  or  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board,  or  its  Chairman^  a 
hea  ing  shall  be  accorded. 

9.  The  minimum  salaries  to  be  tendered  to  reserved  players  are  fixed 
at  the  following  sums  respectively: 

By  clubs  of  the  National  League  and  American  Association  for  a 
season  of  seven  months,  $1,000;  by  clubs  of  the  Western  Association,  for  a 
season  of  five  and  one-half  months,  $750.  By  clubs  of  other  associations 
having  the  privilege  of  reservation,  $100  per  month  for  the  playing 
season.  If  such  contract  is  refused,  the  Secretary  shall  be  notified 
thereof,  and  a  proper  entry  of  the  fact  shall  be  made  by  him. 

10.  When  the  services  of  any  player  released  under  Article  XIII,  of 
the  National  Agreement  are  accepted  by  any  club  or  association  authorized 
to  do  so,  notice  thereof  shall  at  once  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
record  and  promulgate  the  fact. 

11.  The  following  classification  is  hereby  made  under  Article  XII, 
paragraph  h.  of  the  National  Agreement:  Classes  A.  B,  C  and  D. 

Ciass  A  shall  constitute  associations  whose  clubs  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  reservation  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  selections  mentioned  in- 
Article  7,  Paragraph  1  of  said  agreement.  When  any  such  association  shall, 
consist  of  four  clubs  it  shall  pay  $400  for  each  of  said  clubs  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Board;  when  it  shall  consist  of  ?ix  clubs  it  shall  pay  $375  each, 
and  when  of  eight  clubs  $250  each.  The  salary  limit  of  such  clubs  shall  be 
$2,500  per  month,  not  more  than  $200  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  any  one 
player,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  one  month.  The  limit  of  salaries  to 
be  paid  to  umpires  in  Class  A  shall  be  $150  per  month.  Players  may  be 
contracted  with  for  three  seasons,  but  if  the  club  making  the  contract 
shall  at  any  time  during  said  period  belong  to  an  association  not  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  reservation,  a  player  so  contracted  with  will  be  at  once 
released  from  such  contract  by  the  Board. 

Class  B  shall  constitute  associations  whose  clubs  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  reser  vation,  but  be  subject  to  the  selection  mentioned  in  said  para- 
graph 1  of  article  7  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  for  the  release  of  anv  player. 
The  clubs  of  this  class  shall  pay  one-half  of  the  amount  prescribed  for 
Class  A  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  other  provisions  as  to  Class  A 
shall  likewise  apply  to  Class  B. 

Class  C  shall  constitute  associations  whose  clubs  shall  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  reservation,  nor  b  subject  to  the  selection  above  mentioned; 
but  the  contracts  made  by  such  clubs  with  players  will  be  protected  for 
the  term  mentioned  therein,  not  exceeding  the  term  of  one  paying  season. 
Clubs  in  Class  C  shall  pay  $1£0  each  if  the  association  shall  cosnist  of  four 
«iubs,  $125  if  it  consists  of  six  clabs,  and  $100  each  if  it  consists  of  eight 
olubs,  to  the  secretary,  and  shall  be.  subject  to  a  salary  limit  of  $1,000  per 
month,  not  over  $100  of  which  sum  shall  be  paid  to  any  one  player  in  any 
one  month,  and  umpires  in  said  class  shall  not  b,e  paid  more  than  $100  per 
month. 

Class  D  shall  constitute  associations  whose  clubs  shall  not  have  the 
privileges  of  reservation,  but  the  contracts  made  by  such  clubs  with 
players  will  be  protected  for  the  term  mentioned  therein,  not  exceeding 
the  term  of  one  playing  season,  subject  to  the  selection  prescribed  in  said 
article  VII.,  paragraph  1,  at  the  rate  of  $300  for  the  release  of  any  player* 
Clubs  in  such  class  shall  pay  one-half  of  the  amount  prescribed  for  Class 
0  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  other  provisions  as  to  Class  C  shall 
likewise  apply  to  Class  D. 

12.  Any  association  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  the 
National  Agreement  shall  present  its  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  on  or  before  April  15,  of  each  year,  stating  the  clubs  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  class  into  which  it  desires  to  be  placed  and  the  location  of 
their  respective  business  offices  and  playing  grounds  which  cannot  be 
thereafter  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Board.  One-half  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  under  the  foregoing  classification  shall 
accompany  such  application  and  the  other  one-half  shall  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  ensuing  15th  day  of  May.  If  such  application  shall  be  granted, 
such  association  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  National 
Agreement  accorded  to  the  Class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  be  in  all  respect 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  said  Agreement  and  all  things  done  there- 
under. Any  Association  applying  to  be  admitted  into  Classes  B  or  D,  shall 
be  thereby  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  selection  provided  by  Article 
VII,  paragraph  i. 

13.  Any  club  entitled  to  make  a  selection  of  a  player  and  desiring  to 
do  so  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  stating  the  name  of  the 
player  and  of  the  club  with  which  he  is  under  contract  or  reservation,  and 
inclosing  the  amount  specified  herein  to  be  paid  for  such  release.  The 
Secretary  shall  thereupon  notify  the  club  from  which  such  selection  is  to 
be  made.  If  the  application  shall  be  made  during  the  latter's  playing 
season,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  club  and  state  the  time  within 
which  it  may  present  any  reasons  why  such  selection  should  not  be  con- 
summated. If  any  such  reasons  are  given  the  Board  shall  proceed  to 
decide  the  matter.  If  no  reasons  are  given  or  if  those  stated  are  not 
deemed  sufficient,  or  if  the  selection  be  not  made  during  the  aforesaid 
playing  season  the  Board,  on  receiving  the  consent  of  the  player  shaH 
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order  his  transfer  to  the  selecting  club.     Notice  of  such  transfer  sha-** 
thereupon  be  promulgated. 

EXPLANATORY. 

SPECIAL. 

Rule  2.  Hereafter  all  the  matters  specified  in  paragraphs  o  and  h  XL%U 
be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  promulgated  by  him.  Sec- 
retaries of  associations  will  no  longer  have  charge  of  the  approval  oi 
contracts,  etc.,  and  thus  stand  relieved  of  the  greater  portion  of  their 
duties. 

Rule  2.  Under  the  National  Agreement,  (Article  VII,  paragraph  h^) 
the  Board  is.  authorized  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  matter  of  the 
umpires  in  classified  (previously  called  minor)  leagues  to  its  Secretary, 
but  it  has  been  deemed  wise  not  to  exercise  this  authority  at  this  time  but  to 
await  the  practical  operation  of  the  plan  in  the  other  associations. 

Rule  11.  While  the  amounts  fixed  by  this  classification  are  nominally 
larger  than  under  the  former  Qualified  Articles,  yet  they  are  not  so  in 
fact.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  salaries  or  the  officers  of  associations 
will  be  much  smaller  owing  to  the  transfer  of  their  duties  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board.  The  expenses  of  associations  for  telegraphing,  postage, 
printing  and  stationery  will  also  be  reduced.  The  expenses  of  the  Board 
will  of  CGuise  include  these  items  of  additional  labor  and  expense.  The 
differer.ee  I  e  ween  th  ■  amounts  heretofore  paid  under  the  Qualified  Articles 
and  those  named  in  the  present  classification  represents  the  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Board  to  be  borne  by  what  were  called  minor  leagues,  It 
is  not  contemplated  that  any  further  assessments  shall  ba  levied  on  the 
classified  leagues  during  the  season  on  account  of  such  expenses.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  benefits  of  the  New  Agreement  are  much  greater  than 
under  previous  legislation.  Of  course  all  should  contribute  to  the  cost 
involved  in  this  cha>  ge.  The  essociatons  which  unanimously  and  heartily 
adopted  itver^  more  than  willing  to  do  this  after  careful  consideration. 
Like  reflection  c  n  the  part  of  associations,  existing  and  contemplated,  will 
doubtless  produce  the  same  acquiescence.  The  Board  will  cheerfully 
explain  any  matter  of  detail  to  any  party  interested  in  inquiring. 

The  plan  of  selection  outlined  by  the  National  Agreement  should  not 
be  misunderstood.  No  association  is  obliged  to  submit  itself  to  Its  pro- 
visions unless  it  so  elects.  The  plan  has  many  advantages  which  the 
future  will  doubtless  fully  develop.  If  a  fair  trial  should  show  it  to  be 
oppressive,  it  will  doubtless  be  modified  or  abolished. 

GENERAL. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  a  number  of  phrases  are  used  to  describe  associ- 
ations, the  precise  definition  of  which  will  prevent  misunderstandings. 

a.  In  the  National  Agreement  the  words  "  parties  hereto"  and  in  the 
Rules  the  words  "  parties  to  the  National  Agreement*'  mean  the  National. 
League,  the  American  Association  and  the  Western  Association. 

b.  The  words  "  acting  under  this  Agreement"  mean  all  associations 
alike,  present  and  future,  so  far  as  the  particular  clause  has  application. 

c.  The  words  "entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Agreement"  or 
U  Classified  Leagues"  cover  what  has  been  called  "  Minor  Leagues"  in  the 
past.  This  teim  is  not  now  used;  but  such  associations  are  to  be  referred  to 
as  "  Classified  Leagues"  to  distinguish  them  from  ''Parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment," previously  called  "  Major  Leagues?"  in  common  parlance. 

d.  A  careful  reading  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  rules  made  under 
it  will  very  greatly  facilitate  the  matter  of  putting  the  new  arrangement 
into  operation.  This  is  earnestly  requested,  ard  it  is  hoped  that  ihe  final 
result  when  all  is  in  good  workihg  order  will  be  gratifying  and  beneficial 
to  all. 
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The  National  Board  held  a  special  meeting  Feb.  21,  at  Chi- 
cago, and  took  action  against  the  Amerian  Association  for 
withdrawing  from  the  National  Agreement.  Chairman 
Thurman  handed  in  his  resignation,  but  was  immediately  re- 
elected to  the  position,  and  accepted.  The  following  declaration 
of  war  against  the  American  Association  was  adopted :  "The 
National  Board  has  received  notice  signed  by  William  Barnie, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Association,  announcing  the 
withdrawal  of  that  body  from  the  benefl  s  and  privileges  of  the 
National  Agreement  of  Feb.  18,  1891.  No  reasons  are 
assigned  for  this  action,  nor  does  this  board  understand  that 
there  is  the  slightest  justification  for  so  unwise  a  step 
on  the  part  of  the  organization.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  pub- 
lished accounts  for  the  action,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
more  than  pretexts  for  repudiating  the  new  National  Agree- 
ment so  recently  and  so  solemnly  entered  into,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  which  that  Association  stood  pledged  by  the 
strongest  considerations  of  truth  and  honor.  The  resulting 
consequences  of  this  ill-advised  action  must  rest  on  that  body 
By  its  own  action  it  has  annulled  the  approval  of  the  contracts 
its  clubs  have  made  with  players,  and  its  clubs  have  released  all 
their  players  from  reservation.  These  players  are 
now  free  to  sign  with  any  National  League,  Western 
Association  or  other  National  Agreement  club.  The  players 
under  reserve  by  the  last  named  clubs  remain  subject  to  their 
contracts  and  to  reservation  and  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Agreement.  Nor  can  any  National  Agreement 
club  play  a  game  with  any  American  Association  club,  nor 
with  a  club  which  has  played  with  such  Association  club." 
This  was  signed  by  Allen  W.  Thurman  chairman,  and  N.  E. 
Young  secretary. 
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THE  UMPIRING  OF  1890.  - 

But  little,  if  any,  improvement  was  manifested  in  the  profes- 
sional arena  during  TS90,  in  regard  to  the  work  done  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Umpiring  in  the  game.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  under 
the  new  government,  established  in  189;,  a  new  order  of  things 
in  Umpiring  will  prevail;  inasmuch  as  the  National  Board  will 
have  the  several  staffs  of  Umpires  of  the  National  Leagues,  the 
Inter-National  League,  and  the  Western  Association  under  their 
sole  control,  and  as  Secretary  Young  has  the  government  of  the 
Umpires  entirely  in  his  hands,  as  the  Board's  official  representa- 
tive, the  members  of  each  staff  will  feel  more  safe  in  their  posi- 
tions, and  more  independent  of  individual  club  influences  likely 
to  affect  them,  than  ever  before. 

The  Umpire  stands  alone  in  being  the  one  exception  to  the  rule 
of  receiving  credit  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  on  the  field. 
From  the  time  he  takes  up  his  position  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game  to  the  close  of  the  last  innings  of  the  contest  both  the  con- 
testing teams  act  as  if  they  regarded  him  as  their  general  enemy, 
the  losing  side  frequently  blaming  him  as  the  sole  cause  of  their 
defeat. 

Then,  too,  in  addition  to  the  contesting  teams  as  his  foes,  there 
are  the  majority  of  the  crowd  of  spectators  to  be  added  to  the  list, 
especially  the  rougher  element  of  the  assemblage,  the  latter  of 
whom  regard  the  Umpire  as  an  especial  target  for  abuse  in  every 
instance  in  which  the  home  team  is  defeated.  Last  on  the  list  of 
the  Umpire's  opponents  are  the  betting  class  of  reporters,  who 
take  especial  delight  in  pitching  into  him  whenever  his  decisions 
— no  matter  how  impartially  he  acts — go  against  their  pet  club  or 
the  one  they  bet  on.  Those  of  the  crowd  of  spectators  at  a  ball 
game,  who  are  so  ready  to  condemn  Umpires  for  alleged  par- 
tiality in  their  work,  or  for  a  supposed  lack  of  judgment  in  ren- 
dering their  decisions,  never  give  a  moment's  thought  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  position  he  occupies,  or  to  the  arduous  nature  of 
the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  perform.  -  There  he  stands,  close 
behind  the  catcher  and  batsman,  where  he  is  required  to  judge 
whether  the  swiftly  thrown  ball  from  the  pitcher,  with  its  erratic 
"curves"  and  "shoots,"  darts  in  over  the  home-base,  or  within 
the  legal  range  of  the  bat.  The  startling  fact  is  never  considered 
that  several  Umpires  have  been  killed  outright  while  occupying 
this  dangerous  position  Neither  does  anyone  reflect  for  a 'mo- 
ment that  the  Umpire  occupies  this  perilous  position  while 
regarded  as  a  common  enemy  by  both  of  the  contesting  teams, 
and  as  a  legitimate  target  for  insulting  abuse  from  the  partisan 
portion  of  the  crowd  of  spectators.  In  fact,  the  Umpire  stands 
there  as  the  one  defenseless  man  against  thousands  of  pitileft 
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foes.  The  wonder  is  that  half  the  Umpires  in  the  arena  are  as 
successful  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties  as  they  are, 
and  the  still  greater  wonder  is  that  any  self-respecting  man  can 
be  induced  to  occupy  a  position  which  is  becoming  year  after 
year  more  objectionable. 

There  can  be  no  successful  umpiring  accomplished  in  the  posi- 
tion, no  matter  how  perfect  the  code  of  rules  governing  the  um- 
piring may  apparently  be,  as  long  as  that  nuisance  of  the  ball 
field,  the  professional  "kicker,"  is  allowed  to  have  his  way.  In 
view  of  the  express  rules  which  are  in  the  code,  prohibiting  the 
disputing  of  a  single  decision  made  by  the  Umpire,  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  the  Umpires  themselves,  not  to  mention  club  managers 
and  field  captains,  are  so  direlict  in  their  duty  in  not  enforcing 
the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  code  in  this  respect.  The  rule  is  ex- 
plicit in  the  prohibition,  in  the  first  place,  of  any  player's  address- 
ing the  Umpire  in  disputing  a  decision  except  the  captain  of  the 
team;  and  secondly,  in  his  case  only  when  the  Umpire  has  erred  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  rule  of  the  code;  and  the  error  in  question 
must  not  be  one  involving  only  an  error  of  judgment,  but  a  direct 
misinterpretation  of  the  rules.  And  yet  there  was  scarcely  a 
game  played  in  the  League  or  American  championship  arena  in 
1890  in  which  the  laws  of  the  code  governing  these  points  were 
not  plainly  violated.  Not  only  is  the  Umpire  who  allows  this  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  to  go  unpunished,  himself  a  violator  of  the 
law;  but  the  field  captain  who  encourages  kicking  by  his  own 
example,  and  the  club  manager  who  fails  to  rebuke  his  captain 
for  his  unmistakable  error  of  judgment,  are  both  to  that  extent 
incompetent  to  properly  discharge  their  respective  duties. 

A  feature  of  the  Umpiring  of  1890  was  the  trial  of  the  double 
Umpire  system  by  the  Players'  League  clubs  of  that  year.  It 
proved  to  be  no  test  whatever  of  the  merit  of  the  system,  owing  to 
the  utter  absence  of  all  discipline  in  the  P.  L.  teams;  not  only  the 
captains  indulging  in  gross  abuse  of  the  Umpires,  but  their  badly 
managed  team  players  as  well.  The  player  stockholder  magnates 
of  the  clubs  defied  the  rules  of  their  League  in  this  respect,  and 
"took  it  out"  of  the  unlucky  Umpires  under  the  power  their 
new  League  position  gave  them  with  characteristic  indifference  to 
law  or  order. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  more  effective  Umpiring  can 
be  attained  under  the  rule  of  the  double  Umpire  plan,  than  ispossi- 
ble'under  that  of  a  single  Umpire  to  a  game.  Such  a  distinct  class 
of  duties  as  those  appertaining  to  the  judging  of  "called  balls" 
and  "  strikes"  in  contrast  to  those  required  in  simply  judging  the 
plays  incident  to  base  running,  require  two  Umpires  to  discharge 
them  efficiently.  Of  course,  nearly  all  of  the  advantage  derived 
l*om  the  double  Umpire  system  is  lost  by  the  Umpires  alternately 
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going'  behind  the  bat  each  inning.  One  of  the  meritorious  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  is  that  it  takes  from  the  Umpire  who  judges 
"bails  "and  "strikes"  the  additional  task  of  running  down  the 
infield  to  judge  the  base  running.  His  duty  behind  the  bat  is 
onerous  enough  without  adding  this  additional  work  to  still  further 
confuse  his  mind.  All  his  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  the  one 
arduous  task  of  judging  balls  and  strikes,  while  the  other  import- 
ant duty  should  be  entirely  attended  to  by  the  judge  of  the  base 
running.  The  Umpire  behind  the  bat,  too,  should  be  the  prin- 
:ipal  judge  of  the  game  at  large,  he  having  the  privilege,  at  his 
option,  however,  of  an  appeal  in  a  special  case  to  his  assistant 
Umpire.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  two  Umpires  can  jointly 
work  together,  under  a  judicious  code  of  Umpires'  rules,  with  far 
more  success  than  is  possible  for  a  single  Umpire  to  attain.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  plan  will  be  the  only  one  in 
vogue  in  the  professional  arena. 

In  regard  to  the  Umpire's  salary,  it  is  plainly  the  best  policy  to 
make  the  amount  so  liberal  as  to  insure  the  most  intelligent  and 
competent  class  of  men  for  the  position.  The  Umpire's  position 
is  the  most  important  and  onerous  known  to  the  game  and  merits 
a  high  reward  for  effective  service. 

THE  BASE  RUNNING  OF  1890. 

The  base  running  of  1890  was  fully  up  to  the  mark  of  that  of 
1889,  but  the  record  of  stolen  bases  was  very  unreliable  indeed. 
The  rule  governing  the  scoring  of  stolen  bases  in  the  code  of 
playing  rules  is  about  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be  in  the  matter  of 
correctly  defining  a  stolen  base.  The  difficulty  is,  in  framing  a 
proper  rule  for  the  purpose,  is  to  properly  define  the  difference 
between  a  palpable  fielding  error  which  enables  a  base  to  be  run 
on  the  error,  and  an  error  plainly  induced  by  the  very  effort  made 
to  steal  a  base.  No  base  can  be  credited  to  a  base  runner  as  hav- 
ing been  stolen  which  is  the  result  of  a  dropped  fly  ball,  a  wild 
throw  to  a  base  player,  or  a  palpable  muff  in  fielding  a  batted  ball. 
But  in  view  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  base  stealing,  it  is  not 
going  out  of  the  way  to  credit  a  base  as  stolen,  when  the  effort  of 
the  runner,  in  taking  ground  and  getting  a  start  to  steal  leads  to  a 
passed  ball,  a  failure  to  throw  to  a  base  quick  enough,  or  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  a  base  player  to  put  the  ball  on  the  runner  quick 
enough.  Of  course  these  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  errors  on  the 
part  of  the  fielders;  but  they  are  not  of  the  class  oi  palpable  errors 
as  wild  throws,  dropped  balls,  and  failures  to  pick  up  batted  balls, 
or  to  hold  well  thrown  balls,  are,  The  other  errors  are  conse- 
quent upon  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  runner  to  steal  a  base', 
and  as  such  should  be  included  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  credited 
stolen  base.  * 
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Base  running  in  base  ball  has  come  to  be  as  much  of  an  art 
almost  as  strategic  pitching,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  success  in  the  game.  Your  team  may  in- 
clude one  of  the  best  "batteries" — pitcher  and  catcher — in  the 
profession,  and  also  have  an  excellent  supporting  team  in  the 
field  ;  but  without  the  strong  point  of  excellence  in  base  running 
in  your  team,  a  third  of  its  strength  will  be  wanting  at  the  least. 
Effective  pitching  is  a  great  aid  to  success,  so  is  skillful  batting  ; 
but  it  is  equally  as  necessary  to  a  successful  issue  of  a  contest 
after  a  base  has  been  obtained  by  a  good  hit,  that  other  bases 
should  be  secured  by  skillful  running  of  bases.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  get  to  first  base  safely  in  the  face  of  the  effectual  fire  from 
a  first-class  club  "battery,"  backed  up  by  good  support  in  the 
field ;  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  when  the  base  is  safely  reached, 
to  secure  the  other  three  bases.  The  fact  is,  a  greater  degree  of 
intelligence  is  required  in  the  player  who  would  excel  in  base  run- 
ning than  is  needed,  either  in  fielding  or  in  batting.  Any  soft- 
brained  heavy  weight  can  occasionally  hit  a  bail  for  a  home  run, 
but  it  requires  a  shrewd,  intelligent  player,  with  his  wits  about 
him,  to  make  a  successful  base  runner.  Indeed,  base  running  is 
the  most  difficult  work  a  player  has  to  do  in  the  game.  To  cover 
infield  positions  properly,  a  degree  of  intellgence  in  the  player  is 
required  which  the  majority  do  not  as  a  general  rule  possess  ;  but 
to  excel  in  base  running  such  mental  qualifications  are  required  as 
only  a  small  minority  are  found  to  possess.  Presence  of  mind, 
prompt  action  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, and  coolness  and  nerve  are  among  the  requisites  of  a  success- 
ful base  runner.  Players  habitually  accustomed  to  hesitate  to  do 
this,  that  or  the  other,  in  attending  to  the  varied  points  of  a  game, 
can  never  become  good  base  runners.  There  is  so  little  time 
allowed  to  judge  of  the  situation  that  prompt  action  becomes  a 
necessity  with  the  base  runner.  He  must  ''hurry  up"  all  the  time. 
Then,  too,  he  must  be  daring  in  taking  risks,  while  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  recklessness  in  his  running.  Though  fast  running 
is  an  important  aid  in  base  running,  a  fast  runner  who  lacks  judg- 
ment, coolness,  and  in  fact,  "head-work"  in  his  running,  will 
not  equal  a  poor  runner  who  possesses  the  nerve  and  intelligence 
required  for  the  work.  The  great  point  in  the  art  of  base  running 
is  to  know  when  to  start,  and  to  start  promptly  when  the  favorable 
opportunity  is  offered.  One  difficulty  a  base  runner,  trying  to 
steal  to  second,  invariably  encounters,  is  his  having  to  watch 
either  the  pitcher  or  catcher  closely.  He  cannot  watch  both  care- 
fully, and  therefore  he  must  make  his  selection  as  to  which  player 
he  will  look  after.  If  the  catcher  is  an  accurate  and  swift  thrower 
to  the  bases,  he  is  the  man  to  be  attended  to.  But  if  the  pitcher 
is  one  who  has  a  method  of  delivery  which  includes  a  number  of 
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special  movements  which  occupy  more  than  the  ordinary  time  in 
delivering  the  ball,  then  he  is  the  man  to  watch,  for  he  will  surely 
afford  the  runner  the  required  opportunity  to  steal  a  base,  or  to 
secure  a  balk  if  the  runner  only  plays  his  partjproperly. 

MISINTERPRETING  THE  RULES. 

Two  points  on  play  occurred  in  the  last  Brooklyn-Pittsburg 
game  of  Sept.  2,  1890,  worthy  of  special  comment,  in  explanation 
of  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  rules  the  points  involved.  The 
first 'occurred  in  the  fourth  inning  and  the  second  in  the  ninth. 
Foutz  hit  a  bounding  ball  to  Hecker  near  first  base,  and  ran  tp 
first  on  the  hit,  but  seeing  Hecker  field  it  and  run  forward  to 
meet  and  touch  him,  he  stopped,  and  Hecker  called  for  judgment, 
and  on  the  appeal  Umpire  Strief  decided  Foutz  out  for  not 
running,  he  being  apparently  ignorant  that  the  old  rule  of  re- 
quiring batsmen  to  run  to  first  base  after  a  fair  hit,  had  been 
repealed  sinct  1888.  Hecker  then  threw  the  ball  to  the  pitcher 
and  Foutz  ran  for  first  base  and  reached  it  safely.  There  was 
quite  a  wrangle  over  the  decision,  but  the  Umpire  stuck  to  his 
point  and  Foutz  was  decided  out,  and  illegally  so.  There  is  noth- 
ing now  in  the  rules  which  puts  a  runner  out  for  not  running  to 
the  base  either  from  home  to  first  or  on  returning  on  foul  balls, 
except  that  in  the  latter  case  he  must  not  act  so  as  to  delay  the 
game  in  returning. 

The  second  case  was  a  new  point,  involving  the  violation  of 
Section  2  of  Rule  12,  which  reads  :  "At  no  time  shall  the  ball  be 
intentionally  discoloied  by  rubbing  it  with  the  sod  or  otherwise." 
In  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  inning  a  new  ball  was  legally  intro- 
duced, but  it  was  hit  foul  and  did  not  come  into  play  again  until 
the  Brooklyns  went  to  the  bat  in  their  ninth  inning,  and  when  the 
new  ball  was  called  for — Miller  having  it  in  his  hands  discoloring 
it — he  declined  to  give  it  up  until  he  had  blackened  it.  The  Um- 
pire then  put  in  another  new  ball,  as  Miller  had  made  the  other 
unfit  for  the  fair  use  the  rule  calls  for.  He  thought  he  was  play- 
ing a  strong  point,  but  he  failed  lamentably.  A  ball  which  has 
been  discolored  in  violation  of  the  rules  is  not  legally  fit  for  use. 
The  Umpire  was  quite  correct  in  putting  a  new  ball  in  play  under 
the  circumstances,  so  Miller  over-reached  himself  in  this  instance. 

NEGLECTED  RULES. 

But  few  Umpires  strictly  enforced  Section  6,   of  the  playing 
,  code  of  rules  of  1889,  which  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  If  in  running  the  last  half  of  the  distance  from  home  base  to 
first  base,  he  runs  ©utside  the  three  feet  lines,  as  defined  in  Rale  10;  except 
that  he  must  do  so  if  necessary  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  and  in  such  case  shall  not  be  declared  out. 
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The  explanatory  note  to  the  section  says: 

Umpires  should  closely  watch  the  runner  from  home  to  first  to  see  that 
h©  does  not  touch  fair  ground  in  running  along  the  pathway,  for  if  he  does 
he  must  be  declared  out.  Runners  frequently  run  off  the  path,  touching 
fair  ground,  and  when  they  do  they  are  out . 

This  running  off  the  path  in  front  of  the  base  player  is  done  to 
balk  the  player  in  his  effort  to  catch  and  hold  the  ball  thrown  to 
him  from  the  field,  and  it  is  an  unfair  and  illegal  trick,  and  the 
offender  should  be  penalized  as  the  rule  requires  and  provides  for. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amended  rules  of  1891  admit  of 
a  base  runner  violating  this  rule  in  the  case  of  a  long  hit  to  the 
outfield  on  which  he  tries  to  make  a  home  run,  or  even  to  get  to 
second  base  on  the  hit,  but  not  otherwise. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  A  QUESTION. 

A  correspondent  from  the  West  wants  to  know  whether  we 
charge  an  error  to  an  outfielder  who  throws  the  ball  in  home  from 
deep  outfield  on  the  bound,  the  same  as  is  done  on  a  bound  throw 
to  a  base  player  in  the  infield.  The  answer  is,  that  it  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  play.  In  some  cases  we  do,  in  others  we  do 
not.  A  bound  throw  to  a  base  player  in  the  infield  is  unquestion- 
ably an  error,  and  if  a  failure  to  hold  the  bounding  ball  does  not 
follow  such  a  throw,  it  is  all  the  more  to  the  base  player's  credit  in 
handling  the  badly  thrown  ball.  But  in  the  case  of  a  throw  in 
from  deep  outfield  the  position  is  different,  and  the  bound  throw 
in  a  majority  of  instances  does  not  excuse  a  failure  to  stop  the  ball 
as  it  does  from  an  infield  bound  throw.  An  accurate  throw  in 
from  the  outfield  to  home  base — except  from  short  outfield — is  a 
very  difficult  play,  and  when  made  successfully  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  the  outfielder  just  as  much  as  a  brilliant  running  catch 
does.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  throw  in  from  deep 
outfield  is  safer  when  the  ball  comes  in  on  the  first  bound  than 
when  the  risk  is  run  of  an  overthrow  in  trying  to  send  it  in  on  the 
fly.  Of  course,  if  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard  and  the  ball  rebounds 
very  lively,  the  infielder  is  excused  from  an  error  in  receiving  the 
ball.  But  in  cases  of  all  throwing  in  from  the  outfield  there  should 
be  plenty  of  backing  up  from  the  infield  when  the  catcher  strives 
to  take  the  ball  on  the  bound.  If  then,  a  failure  to  stop  the  ball 
occurs,  down  goes  an  error  to  the  infield  player  who  fails  to  back 
up  properly. 

ERRORLESS  GAMES. 

This  term  is  one  mistakenly  applied  to  contests  in  which  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  in  some  instances  on  both,  no  fielding  errors 
are  charged,  owing  to  perfect  work  in  fielding  the  ball  alike,  by  the 
infielders  as  well  as  the  outfielders.     But  an  errorless  game  is  in 
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reality  a  game  in  which  neither  "batting"  or  fielding  errors  are 
chargeable.  You  cannot  call  a  game  errorless  in  which  "wild 
pitches,"  "passed  balls,"  pitched  balls  hitting  batsmen,  and  bases 
given  on  called  balls,  are  chargeable?  There  were  a  number  of 
contests  last  season  in  which  no  fielding  errors  were  chargeable, 
but  really  errorless  games  were  few  and  far  between.  An  error- 
less game,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  game  devoid  of  battery  errors  as 
well  as  fielding  errors,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  one  of  these  really 
errorless  games  in  all  of  our  thirty  odd  years  of  experience  in 
reporting  base  ball  games. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  RECORD. 

The  National  League  Club  of  Brooklyn  made  an  unprecedented 

record  in  1890  by  winning  three  championship  games  in  one  day. 

This  exceptional  occurrence  took   place  on  September  1st,  at  the 

.^Washington  Park  grounds  in  Brooklyn,  when  the  appended  record 

was  made: 

Sspt.  1,  Brooklyn  in  Pittsburgh;  pitchers,  Carather*,  Baker 10-9 

fcept.  1,        "  kt  "  "  Lovett,    Anderson ..  3-2 

Sept.  1,       . "  "  '*  "  Terry,  A  iderson 8-4 

The  first  game  was  exceptional  in  its  exciting  and  extraordinary- 
close  finish.  The  home  team  had  the  game  in  their  hands  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  inning  by  the  one-sided  score  of  10  to  o,  the 
efforts  of  the  visitors  being  confined  to  a  desire  to  escape  a 
Chicago  defeat.  One  man  was  out  in  the  Pittsburghs'  ninth 
inning,  with  a  runner  on  second,  when  the  third  striker  was  given 
a  lift  by  Collins.  The  fourth  got  a  base  on  balls  and  the  fifth 
was  retired,  which  would  have  ended  the  game  for  a  blank  but 
for  Collins'  muff.  Up  to  this  inning  but  three  hits  had  been 
made  off  Caruthers'  pitching,  but  after  escaping  a  blank  Hecker 
hit  safely  and  sent  two  men  home,  and  the  expected  shut-out  was 
avoided.  Then  it  was  that  the  Pittsburgh  batsman  made  a  rally 
at  the  bat,  and,  aided  by  a  couple  of  battery  errors  and  a  bad 
throw  by  Caruthers,  they  secured  six  runs  after  two  men  were 
out,  and  with  three  men  on  the  bases  Miller  hit  clean  for  three 
bases,  sending  three  more  runs  in,  and  but  for  his  trying  for  a 
homer  he  might  have  been  batted  home.  But  he  was  finally 
thrown  out  at  the  home  plate  and  that  ended  the  game,  with  the 
score  at  10  to  9.  The  next  game,  too,  was  only  won  by  3  to  2, 
and  that  had  an  exciting  finish,  a  grand  catch  by  Collins  alone 
savimg  the  game  from  a  tie. 

LONG  DISTANCE  THROWING. 

Hatfield's  record  throw  of  400  feet  and  over  was  surpassed  in 
1890,  on  the  occasion  of  a  match  at  throwing  between  H.  Vaughn 
and  Jas.  O'Rourke  which  took  place  at  Buffalo,  N.   Y.,    on   June 
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23d.  It  was  a  contest  for  a  purse  of  $25.  There  was  no  wind 
and  O'Rourke  in  his  effort  to  beat  the  record  reached  128  yards, 
then  Vaughn  threw  and  beat  the  record  with  the  figures  of  134 
yards,  2^  inches — 402  feet;  Hatfield  threw  132  yards,  1  feet  7 
inches — 400  feet. 

The  fact  in  relation  to  Crane's  alleged  throw  in  St.  Louis,  in 
1884,  as  given  by  M.  Wright  of  the  Clipper  are  as  follows:  The 
throw  credited  to  Crane  was  made  on  Oct  19,  1884,  at  St,  Louis, 
and  the  authority  on  the  record  was  the  judge  who  acted  on  the 
occasion,  who  was  Mr.  A.  H.  Spink,  of  St.  Louis.  It  appears 
that  Crane  threw  on  a  wager  made  between  President  Lucas,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Unions  and  R.  A.  Brown,  a  local  enthusiast.  Brown 
bet  Lucas  $50  that  Crane  could  not  beat  Hatfield's  throw,  and 
Lucas  told  Crane  that  he  would  give  him  the  $50  if  he  won  it. 
Crane  made  five  attempts,  each  time  throwing  the  ball  from  a 
point  near  the  bulletin  board  in  Union  Park  to  a  point  near  the 
home  plate,  When  he  had  finished  his  longest  throw  was 
measured  by  Captain  Bill  Richards,  then  the  superintendent  of 
Union  Park,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  the  measure- 
ment proved  that  Crane,  in  no  one  of  his  trials,  had  beaten  Hat- 
field's record.  This  being  the  only  question  at  issue,  the  stake- 
holder handed  over  the  stakes  to  Brown,  Crane  getting  nothing 
whatever  for  his  pains.  His  best  throw  then  was  131  yards,  5 
inches,  and  the  record  was  a  good  one  for  the  reason  that  Crane 
threw  across  the  wind  which  was  blowing  briskly  at  the  time. 
This  should  settle  once  and  for  all  the  record  made  in  St.  Louis 
by  Crane  in  so  far  as  his  beating  Hatfield's  great  throw  is  con- 
cerned. Moreover,  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  throwing  in 
Cincinnati  in  1884  was  not  legitimately  measured.  The  fact,  too, 
that  Crane  while  throwing  in  Australia  made  no  effort  to  beat 
Hatfield's  record  in  throwing  a  base  ball,  adds  to  the  evidence 
against  his  previous  claims.  Crane's  alleged  throw  in  Cincinnati 
on  Oct.  12th,  1884,  was  135  yards,  1  foot  and  one-half  an  inch. 

OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

The  official  base  ball  records  as  contained  in  Mr.  Wright's  record 
table  in  the  Clipper  annual  for  1891  includes  the  following  events: 

BASE  BALL. 

Largest  number  of  innings  played— 24,  Harvard  vs.  Man- 
chester, Boston,  Mass.,  May  11,  1877.  Quickest  played  game — 
47  minutes,  Dayton  vs.  Ironton,  Dayton,  O  ,  Sept.  19,  1884. 
Greatest  distance  ball  thrown — 133  yards,  1  foot,  7 i  inches,  John 
Hatfield,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1872.  (See  "  Remarkable 
Performances.")  Largest  number  of  games  played  by  a  club  in 
any  one  season — 1888  by  the  Detroit  Club  from  March  11  to  Oct. 
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26,  inclusive,  1S87.  Largest  number  of  games  ever  credited  to  a 
player  in  any  one  season — 184  by  S.  L.  Thompson  of  the  Detroit 
Club  in  1887. 

The  long  distance  throwing  of  Crane  in  1884  and  1889,  and  of 
Vaughn  in  1890,  are  not  included  in  the  above  official  records,  but 
only  under  the  head  of  "Remarkable  Performances,"  and  Mr. 
Colvin  in  giving  these  latter,  says: 

The  performances  reported  below  are  omitted  from  the  fore- 
going best-on-record  tables  for  the  reason  that  they  were  accomp- 
lished under  either  unfair  conditions  or  in  an  irregular  manner, 
or  lacked  authentication  at  the  time  The  Annual  was  put  to  press. 

GREAT  GAMES  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ARENA. 

The  Guide  of  1891  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  record,  in 
detail,  the  scores  of  the  leading  contests  of  the  past  season.  Be- 
fore doing  this,  however,  we  place  on  record,  for  future  reference, 
the  score  of  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  League 
game  on  record,  viz..  that  which  was  played  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  August  17th,  1882,  between  the  Providence  and  Detroit  teams 
of  that  year.  It  was  not  the  fact  so  much  that  seventeen  inn- 
ings out  of  the  eighteen  which  marked  the  contest  were  played 
without  a  run  being  scored,  but  that  during  these  innings  six- 
teen base  hits  were  made,  and  bases  were  occupied  time  and  again 
by  runners,  and  yet  just  at  the  critical  time  when  a  player  was 
running  home  with  the  promise  of  scoring  the  first  run,  a  brilliant 
throw  in  from  the  field,  or  a  splendid  catch  or  put  out  would  pre 
vent  the  run  from  counting.  Wally  Wallace  of  the  California 
Sporting  News,  in  giving  the  score  of  that  game  in  the  News  of 
May  31,  1890,  says  . 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Providence  Club  should  have  en- 
gaged in  three  of  the  finest  games  ever  seen,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  was  that  with  the  Detroits  as  opponents  played  in  Providence, 
August  17,  1882.  It  was  the  best  game  for  a  number  of  reasons  ; 
eighteen  men  continuously  handled  the  ball  ;  it  was  not  a  *  pitch- 
ers' game  ;  nor  one  of  many  strike  outs  ;  the  batting  was  heavy 
because  of  numerous  outfield  chances  accepted,  and  altogether  a 
model  game  of  ball.  The  contest  was  doubly  of  interest  to  the 
fraternity  of  this  coast,  on  account  of  the  splendid  record  of  Jere 
Denny  and  Sandy  (Nava),  both  representative  California  players. 
The  boxmen,  Ward  and  Weidman,  were  the  heroes  of  the  hour, 
but  to  Radbourne  did  the  honor  go  of  actually  winning  the  game. 
His  one  earned  run,  a  corker,  over  the  fence,  eloquently  told  the 
story.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  Denny's  remarkable  score 
of  eleven  assists  and  five  put  outs.  In  the  fourth  inning  Nava 
shut  out  a  run  at  the  plate  on  a  firmly  held  ball  which  went  in 
from  Hines  at  short  center,  like  a  rifle  shot." 
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PROVIDENCE.        B  IB      PO      A      E  DETROIT.           R  IB  PO  A      E~ 

Hines,cf. 0  1110       Wood,  1  f o  1  4  10 

♦Farrell,  2  b 0  16      9      0        Hanlon,  c  f 0  1  4  0    0 

*Start,  lb 0  0      26      0      1  *Pow3ll,  lb..  ..0  1  21  0    1 

Ward,  p 0  10      5      1  Bennett.  3  b..  ..0  1  3  3    2 

York,  If 0  13      0      0        Trott,  c'. 0  2  13  0    3 

Badbourne,  rf 1  14      0      0        Knight,  r  f 0  0  110 

*Wright,  ss 0  1        2      6      1  *Weidman,  p..  .0  1  2  9    0 

Denny,  3b 0  1        5    11      1  Whitney,  S3  ..  ..0  2  1  10    3 

Irwin,  c 0  0        9      1      2        Foster,  2  b 0  0  2  4    1 


Totate 7      53    34    6 0      9      59     29  10 

Innings. 
1     2    3    4    5     6     7     8    9     10    11     12     13     14     15     16     17     13 

Providence. 
0000000000000000000     1—1 

.  Detroit. 

000^00000000000000    0—0 
Earned  runs,  Providence  1.    Home  run— Radbourne.     Two-base  hit — 
Bennett,  Weidman.     Struck  out — Providence  6,  Detroit  4,    Passed   balls — 
Trott  1.     Umpire — Bradley.     Time— Two  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
*These  players  are  not  now  in  the  arena. 


The  most  exciting  contest  of  1890  in  the  National  League 
arena,  was  that  played  on  May  12th,  on  the  Polo  grounds  between 
the  New  York  and  Boston  teams.  The  following  graphic  report 
of  the  match  written  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Caylor  for  the  New  York 
Herald,  will  be  read  with  special  interest  : 

TIERNAN'S  GRAND  HIT.      . 

IT    WAS    OVER    THE   FENCE    AND    WON    WITH    ONE    RUN    A 
THIRTEEN   INNINGS    GAME. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  been  to  the  new  Polo 
Grounds  this  season — and  there  are  many,  very  many  such — it 
should  be  stated,  prior  to  describing  the  game  played  yesterday 
between  the  New  York  and  Boston  League  teams,  that  it  is  a  long 
way  from  the  home  plate  to  the  center  field  flag  pole. 

It  was  so  far  last  year  that  none  of  the  Giants  was  able  to  hit  a 
ball  from  point  to  point  ;  and  it  is  fifty  feet  further  this  year,  for 
the  grounds  have  been  extended  on  the  north  side. 

Well,  that  pole  will  have  a  new  mission  hereafter.  That  it  car- 
ries a  flag  will  be  a  matter  not  worth  noting.  It  is  now  a  tall 
monument  to  Mike  Tiernan,  for  it  marks  the  point  at  which  a  ball 
from  his  bat — in  the  thirteenth  inning,  when  the  score  was  a  tie  at 
nothing  to  nothing — cleared  the  fence  and  won  the  game.  It  was 
the  longest  hit  ever  seen  in  New  York,  and  the  prettiest,  for  it  was 
a  liner  ;  and  the  most  valuable,  for  it  not  only  won  the  day,  but 
put  a  superb  climax  to  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  base  ball. 

The  game  started  tamely.      Rusie  was  in  the  box  for  New  York, 
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and  it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  Boston  men  could  not  hit 
the  shots  from  his  catapult  arm.  Nichols  was  in  the  box  for  Bos- 
ton, and  what  with  his  speed  and  curves  and  changes  of  pace  the 
New  York  batters  were  mostly  at  his  mercy.  When  they  did  hit 
hard  Short  Stop  Long,  who  played  an  astonishing  game,  always 
managed  to  head  off  the  ball  in  time  for  a  put^out. 

In  the  first  inning,  after  the  New  Yorks  had  been  retired  on 
easy  chances,  the  Bostons  came  within  ninety  feet  of  making  a  run 
and  winning  the  game.  Tucker,  the  first  batsman,  struck  three 
times,  but  Buckley  dropped  the  last  ball  and  Esterbrook  at  first 
failed  to  hold  the  throw.  The  ball  bounded  from  his  hands,  and 
though  he  caught  it  again  the  runner  in  the  meantime  had  reached 
the  base.  McGarr  flew  out  to  Hornung  in  left,  but  Sullivan  made 
a  scratch  hit  to  right  and  Tucker  sprinted  to  third.  Then  McGarr 
started  to  second  and  fell  a  victim  to  a  fine  throw  by  Buckley  to 
Glasscock,  who  managed  by  his  alertness,  after  touching  the 
man,  to  keep  Tucker  from  attempting  to  gain  the  home  plate. 
The  next  man  went  out  on  a  fly  to  Tiernan  and  Boston's  first  and 
best  chance  to  score  was  gone.  Never  afterward  did  a  Boston 
man  reach  third  base.  In  the  fifth  inning  Smith  reached  first  on 
balls,  but  the  next  man  struck  out.  In  the  seventh  Brodie  made 
a  safe  hit — a  short  fly  over  second — but  was  caught  trying  to  steal 
a  base.  In  the  ninth  the  first  batsman,  Nichols,  hit  safely  and 
was  advanced  to  second  on  a  sacrifice,  but  was  put  out  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  third  on  a  sharp  grounder  to  Denny.  In  the  tenth 
Hardie  was  suffered  to  reach  first  by  Denny,  who  threw  slowly, 
but  Rusie,  who  was  now  keyed  up  to  the  highest  notch,  struck 
out  the  next  two  men. 

To  Rusie's  pitching  must  be  credited  the  long  string  of  goose 
eggs  that  Boston  received.  Whenever  necessary  he  struck  his 
man  out.  It  was  necessary  twelve  times.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
game  every  third  strike  was  the  signal  for  a  cheer. 

Nichols  of  Boston,  was  at  his  best,  too.  He  struck  out  eleven 
men,  though  his  achievements  in  this  line  did  not  happen  to  come 
at  the  moments  of  greatest  suspense,  and  so  his  work  did  not 
seem  so  brilliant.  Besides  this  the  New  Yorks  hit  Nichols  pretty 
hard  at  times,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Short  Stop  Long's  mar- 
velous activity  and  skill,  the  game  would  have  ended  with  the  ninth 
inning  in  a  one-sided  victory  for  the  home  team. 

It  was  not  until  the  ninth  inning  had  begun,  with  not  a  run 
scored,  that  the  spectators  became  thoroughly  excited  about  the 
result.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  thought  only  of  the  work  of  the 
pitchers  and  the  brilliant  stops  and  throws  of  Boston's  wonderful 
mfielder.  But  when  the  extra  innings  began  every  play,  however 
simple  elicited  an  outburst.     Every  strike  meant  a  shout. 

And  so  it  may  be  imagined  what  delight  there  was — what  cheers, 
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what  tossing  of  caps — when  Tiernan  made  his  hit.  One  hand  was 
out  when  Tiernan  came  to  bat.  The  first  ball  he  tapped  foul,  and 
it  flew  back  into  the  grand  stand.  A  new  ball  was  torn  from  its 
case,  but  before  the  umpire  had  tossed  it  into  play  the  old  one 
was  thrown  back  into  the  diamond,  and  it  rolled  to  Pitcher 
Nichols. 

"This  ball  is  all  right,  isn't  it?"  he  asked  of  the  Umpire,  remem- 
bering that  in  the  eighth  inning  Tiernan  had  hit  a  new  ball  safely. 

"  No;  the  new  ball  was  on  the  field  first,"  said  Umpire  Powers, 
"and  you'll  have  to  use  it." 

4 'Oh,  all  right,"  said  Nichols  as  he  exchanged  the  balls. 

"Now,  Mike!"  cried  five  hundred  folks. 

And  the  first  time  that  sparkling  new  ball  came  toward  that 
plate  was  its  last.  It  was  shoulder  high  and  the  end  of  Mike's  bat 
met  it  with  one  of  those  solid  whacks  that  mean  that  every  pound 
of  the  batsman's  power  has  been  applied  to  perfect  advantage. 
Centerfielder  Brodie  and  Rightfielder  Shellhasse  both  started  as  if 
to  make  a  catch,  but  the  ball,  though  only  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  had  no  time  to  shake  hands  with  them.  On  it  went 
beyond  the  fielders,  on  beyond  the  bank,  on  beyond  the  fence  on 
top  of  the  bank,  on  beyond  the  vision  of  the  happy  spectators. 

And  Mike,  he  trotted  around  home  amid  all  the  cheering  that 
was  possible  from  the  small  crowd. 

Boston  went  out  in  the  thirteenth  inning  in  short  order,  and  all 
who  were  there  rubbed  their  eyes  to  make  sure  the  game  was  not 
a  dream. 
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NewYork 0      00000000000      1—1 

Boston 0      00000000000      0—0 

Earned  runs — New  York,  1.  Home  run — Tiernan.  Sacrifice  hits — Bassett. 
First  base  on  balls— Esterbrook,  Sullivan  and  Smith.  Stolen  bases— Tier- 
nan,  Glasscock  and  Esterbrook.  Left  on  bases— New  York,  7;  Boston,  5. 
Struck  out — Tiernan,  Esterbrook,  Basselt,  Clark  (2),  Denny,  Ho'nung, 
Buckley,  Rusie  (3),  Tucker  (2),  McGarr,  Long,  Hardie  (2).  Smitn  (2), 
Shellhasse  (3)  and  Nichols.  Passed  balls — Hardie  (2).  Time  of  game — 
Two  hours.     Umpires — Powers  and  McDermott. 


A  PRETTY  GAME  AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

The  model  game  in  the  Atlantic  Association  arena  in  1S90  was 
that  played  on  Decoration  day  afternoon  at  New  Haven,  between 
the  visiting  Baltimore  team  and  the  New  Haven's.  For  fourteen 
innings  each  tried  in  vain  to  get  in  a  single  run,  and  at  7:15  P.  ML, 
Umpire  Kelly  had  to  call  the  game  on  account  of  darkness.  Time 
and  again  the  sides  filled  the  bases  only  to  retire  by  the  excellent 
work  of  the  batteries,  and  the  fine  support  given  the  fielding. 
The  score  was  as  follows: 


McKee,  1.  f.... 
Lynch,  r.  f .... 
Shoenick,  1  b. 

Lally,  c.  f 

Doyle,  3  b 

Terrien,  2  b     . 

Hofford,  c. 

Deran.  p 

Lang,  s.  s 


Totals. 


AB. 

R. 

B. 

P. 

A. 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

.  0 

1 

16 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

5 

6 

0 

1 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

12 

4 

6 

0 

2 

0 

16 

6 

0 

2 

3 

3 

51 

0 

7 

42 

32 

|AB. 

R. 

B. 

p. 

3 

2 
1 
6 

16 
6 
4 
1 
2 

*41 

A. 

0 

i 

6 

0 
1 

0 
2 
7 

20 

E. 

Long,  c .  f 

I     5 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

Mack,  2  b 

1     5 

0 

Ray,  r.  f 

i     6 

0 

Werrick,  3  b 

1     5 

1 

Power,  lb 

j     5 

0 

Townsend,  c 

5 

0 

Soramer,  1 .  f , 

CTRourke,  s.  s 

1     5 

j     4 

0 
9 

Baker,  p 

... 4 

1 

To-als 

1  44 

4 

*3hoenick  declared  out  for  running  out  of  line. 

New  Haven 0      OOOOoOOOOGO-00— 0 

Baltimore 0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0—0 

Bases  Stolen — Long  3,  Doran.  Baker,  Ray.  First  on  Balls— Baltimore  5, 
New  Haven  4.  First  on  Errors — New  Haven  3,  Baltimore  1.  Struct  Out 
— O'Rourke  4,  Baker  3.  Long  2,  Werrick,  Power,  Townsend,  Lang  2,  Lally  2, 
Doran,  McKee,  Ray.  Hit  by  Pitcher— Power.  Passed  Ball — Townsend. 
Wild  Pitch— Baker.     Umpire— Kelly.     Time,  2:05. 
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THE  BEST  GAME  IN  CANADA. 

The  finest  exhibition  of  base  ball  playing  ever  seen  in  Canada 
was  witnessed  in  Toronto  on  July  2,  1890,  the  occasion  being  the 
second  contest  of  the  day  between  the  Detroit  and  Toronto  clubs 
of  the  International  League  of  that  year.  The  morning  game  was 
won  by  the  Toronto  team  by  2  to  o,  but  in  the  afternoon  game  the 
visiting  Detroit  team  turned  the  tables  on  their  Canadian  adver- 
saries, and  the  contest  proved  to  be  one  of  exceptional  interest,  as 
it  beat  the  record  of  the  professional  arena  in  Canada.  The  game 
was  one  replete  with  brilliant  plays.  The  Toronto  Mail,  in  an 
excellent  report  of  the  match,  said: 

"  Time  and  again  the  game  seemed  won  by  either  side,  but  a 
marvelous  catch  bobbed  up  at  the  critical  moment  and  prolonged 
the  game.  It  was  indeed  a  royal  battle  and  its  beauties  were  keenly 
relished  by  the  enthusiastic  crowd.  There  have  been  numberless 
extra  inning  games  played  here,  but  this  one  beat  the  record 
made  by  the  Toronto's  and  Troy's  in  1887,  when  the  former  won 
after  a  struggle  of  fifteen  innings.  To-day's  game  was  in  every 
sense  a  better  one,  and  though  it  resulted  in  a  defeat  for  the  home 
team  the  Detroit  players  were  given  an  unlimited  amount  of 
applause  for  their  victory.  There  was  no  partisanship  among  the 
spectators,  who  bestowed  their  approval  alike  upon  the  visiting 
and  home  players  as  their  work  merited,  and  they  were  busy  in  the 
distribution  of  their  favors  almost  continuously  in  the  last  seven 
innings.  Both  pitchers  were  on  their  mettle,  and  their  work  was 
of  the  very  best  description.  McCarthy  suffered  more  than  Tit- 
comb  by  the  opposing  batsmen,  but  the  hits  were  well  scattered 
on  both  sides.  In  the  second  innings  of  the  game  McCarthy  was 
unfortunate  in  hitting  two  batsmen  in  succession,  which  led  to 
the  only  run  the  Torontos  got  in  the  entire  sixteen  innings.  For 
seven  long  innings  this  run  looked  as  big  as  a  mountain,  but  it 
lost  its  ponderosity  when  the  Detroits  stacked  up  one  alongside  of 
it.  The  history  of  these  runs  may  thus  be  described:  Connors 
began  the  second  innings  for  Toronto  with  a  single  to  left,  and 
was  advanced  to  third  when  Grim  and  Rickley  were  hit  by  Mc- 
Carthy. Ike  vainly  essayed  to  connect  with  the  sphere,  but 
McLaughlin's  long  foul  fly  to  Quinn  enabled  Connors  to  reach 
the  plate.  The  Detroits'  run  carne  in  the  seventh,  when  Wheelock 
singled,  was  advanced  to  second  on  Good  fellow's  sacrifice,  went 
to  third  on  Titcomb's  wild  throw,  and  scored  when  McLaughlin 
failed  to  retire  the  side  on  Miller's  grounder. 

"  From  this  out  the  struggle  was  even  more  bitter.  In  the 
twelfth  Detroit  looked  a  sure  winner,  as  Goodfellow  got  to  second 
on  his  hit  and  a  sacrifice.  Miller  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Ike, 
who  held  Goodfellow  at  second.      Titcomb  allowed  Virtue  to  go 
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to  first  on  balls,  preferring  to  deal  with  Rooks,  whom  he  easily 
disposed  of.  In  the  fifteenth  Toronto  was  on  top,  as  Bottenus 
rapped  out  a  double  after  Titcomb  had  been  retired.  McCarthy 
would  take  no  chances  with  Coleman,  and  sent  him  to  first  on 
balls.  Wood's  sacrifice  advanced  both  runners,  and  with  Connors 
at  the  bat  Toronto's  chances  were  rosy.  Miller,  however,  was  on 
hand  and  gathered  in  his  grounder  and  sent  it  to  first." 

The  visitors  won  the  game  in  the  sixteenth,  when  Harris 
singled,  took  second  on  McCarthy's  sacrifice,  and  romped  home 
when  Connors  fumbled  Wheelock's  single.     The  score: 


Detroit. 

AB. 

K. 

BH. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Wheelock,  2  b 

7 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

3 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 

9 

7 
3 
2 
17 

7 
1 
2 
0 

7 
2 
0 
9 
0 
0 
1 
4 
3 

1 

Good*  ellow,  c 

0 

Smith,  1.  f 

Miller,  s.  s 

0 

1 

Virtue,  lb 

0 

Rooks,  c.  f 

Quinn,  r.  f 

0 
0 

F  arris,  8  b 

o 

McCarthy,  p. . , 

0 

Totals 

52 

2 

8 

48 

24 

9, 

Toronto. 


A  B.    R.    BH.  P  O.    A.      E. 


Bottenus,  c.  f. 

Coleman,  r.  £. 

Wood,  lb 

Connors,  1.  f 

Grim,  c. 

Riokley,  3  b 

Ike,  s.  s 

McLaughlin,  2  b.. 
Titcomb,  p 


Totals . 


12    *46 


19 


*  One  out  when  winning  ruu  was  scored. 

Detroit 0    0    0    0    0    0    1     0    0    0     0     0    0    0    0    1—2 

Toronto 0    10000000000000    0—1 

Earned  rune,  none  ;  sacrifice  hits,  Wood,  McLaughlin,  Good- 
fellow,  McCarthy,  Smith  ;  stolen  bases,  Coleman,  Virtue  ;  first 
base  on  errors,  Toronto  2,  Detroit  2  ;  left  on  bases,  Toronto  12, 
Detroit  6  ;  struck  out,  Ike  (2),  Titcomb,  Quinn  (3),  Rooks,  Mc- 
Carthy, Wheelock,  Miller,  Harris  ;  bases  on  balls,  by  Titcomb  2, 
by  McCarthy  3  ;  double  plays,  Miller,  Wheelock  and  Virtue, 
Wheelock  and  Virtue,  Titcomb  and  Wood,  Grim  and  McLaugh- 
lin ;  wild  pitch,  Titcomb.  Time  of  game,  2.35.  Umpire,  Mr. 
Curry. 
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AS  GOOD  GAME  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

The  most  noteworthy  prame  of  ball  in  California  dunng  the 
season  of  1890  was  that  played  at  Stockton  on  x\ugust  9th  between 
the  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  teams.  The  contest  was  of  the 
ordinary  character  up  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  inning',  at  which 
time  the  score  stood  at  8  to  8.  After  that  both  sides  played  ball 
and  not  a  run  was  added  to  the  score  on  either  side  until  the  last 
part  of  the  fourteenth  inning  when  the  Stocktons  batted  on  two 
runs  by  three  hits  and  won  the  game.     Here  is  the  score  : 


Z:  F.ANCISCO. 


Shea,  2  b 

Hanle^,  c.  f . . . 

Levy,  1,  f 

Veacfc,  lb 

Ebright,  3b... 
Stevens,  r.  f. . . 
Everett,  s.  s. .. 

Speer,  c 

Young,  13 


Total  . 


AB 

E 

B 

P 

A 

E 

7 

1 

2 

8 

3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

c 

12 

0 

1 

5 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

- 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

48 

8 

10 

42 

21 

7 

Stockton. 


Cahill,  r.  f 

Armstrong,  1.  f. , 

Seina,  lb , 

Holiday,  c.  f . . . 

Eudger,  s.  s 

Wilson,  3  b 

Fogarty,  2b...... 

Hapemau,  p. .. . 

Duane,  c , 

Perrott,  p 


Total 


B  P  A;E 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0—  8 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2—10 

San  Francisco 0 

Stockton 0 

Earned  runs — Stockton,  2;  San  Francisco,  1.  First  on  errors — 
Stockton,  6;  San  Francisco,  2,  First  on  balls — Stockton,  1;  San 
Francisco,  6.  Left  on  bases— Stockton,  5;  San  Francisco,  4. 
Struck  out — By  Hapeman  7,  by  Young  3,  by  Perrott  5.  Hit  by 
pitcher — Armstrong,  Everett.  Double  plays — Ebright,  Shea, 
Veach  2;  Holliday,  Duane.  Sacrifice  hits— Selna,  Armstrong. 
Stolen  bases— Shea  2,  Ebright  2,  Stevens,  Everett,  Cahill,  Holli- 
day, Fudger  2,  Wilson,  Fogarty. 

THE  MODEL  AMATEUR  GAME  OF  1890. 

The  ball  playing-  exhibited  by  the  higher  class  of  amateur  teams 
in  1 800  reached  a  higher  point  of  excellence  in  comparison  with 
the  best  field  work  of  the  professional  class  than  has  ever  before 
been  attained.  We  were  forcibly  struck  with  this  fact  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to  the  beautiful  ball 
field  of  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club,  near  West  Brighton, 
where  we  witnessed  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  ball  playing- 
and  one  of  the  most  exciting  contests  of  the  season.  The  con- 
testing nines  were  those  of  the  crack  Riverton  Club,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club's  nine.  They  had  played 
a  game  in  the  morning,  which  had  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
local  nine  by  a  score  of  5  to  2.  In  this  game  the  absence  of  the 
Island  club's  regular  pitcher  had  forced  them  to  experiment  with 
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new  men  in  the  box,  who  proved  to  be  lamentable  failures  from 
their  utter  inability  to  control  the  delivery  of  the  ball.  On  the 
part  of  the  visitors  a  gentleman  occupied  the  box  who  had  previ- 
ously distinguished  himself  by  retiring  the  strong  League  team  of 
Brooklyn  in  a  championship  match  at  Philadelphia,  for  four  hits 
and  a  well  earned  victory,  and  he  marked  his  play  in  the  box  in 
the  morning  game  by  disposing  of  the  Island  batsmen  in  nine 
innings  for  a  single  hit.  But  McFetridge's  work  in  the  box  vn 
this  game  was  surpassed  by  his  remarkable  pitching  in  the  after- 
noon contest.  In  the  second  game  the  Islanders  changed  their 
team  somewhat,  and  replaced  the  two  pitching  failures,  Lewis  and 
Hughes,  with  a  young  Hibernian  from  Paterson  named  Burns, 
and  judging  from  his  tine  work  in  the  box  in  this  game  he  is  a 
pitcher  worthy  the  notice  of  League  Club  managers  in  want  of  a 
first-class  pitcher.  The  Philadelphians  again  placed  Mr.  McFet- 
ridge  in  position  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  catcher,  they 
played  with  the  same  team  as  in  the  morning  game.  We  wish  we 
had  space  at  command  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  this  remark- 
able game,  for  it  was  the  "best  on  record"  in  the  amateur  arena 
during  1890.      Following  is  the  score  of  the  second  game: 


3.  I.  A.  C. 


Streburgh,  2  b.. 
CTFlynn,  3b.... 
Spaulding,  1  b. . 
Deppler,  c.  f . 

Geer,  r.  f 

A.  Moore,  1.  f.  . 

Kmsler,  c 

Burns,  p 

Cadmus,  s.  s 


Total  . 


An 

R 

BP 

A 

E  j 

6 

0 

1  4 

1 

0 

6 

i 

1  1 

4 

0 

4 

1 

020 

2 

0 

6 

0 

1  2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

111 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0  1 

7 

0 

5 

0 

0  1 

5 

1 

50 

2 

542 

19 

2  | 

RIVERTONS. 


Nellins,  3  b 

GrofE,  c 

Broadway,  r.  f. 
Hovey,  1.  f.  ... 

Cake,  c.  f 

Simpson,  1  b.  . 
MeFetridge,  p. 
C.  Moore,  2  b. 
Randolph,  s.  s. 


Total 47 


7  42  20 


Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  .  . 

...0    0000000000 

River  ton 

...0    0000000000 

0     0     2—2 
0     0     3—3 

Earned  runs— Staten  Island  Athletics,  1;  Riverton,  2.  Double 
plays-  Burns  and  Spaulding.  Two  base  hit — Randolph.  Three- 
base  hit— MeFetridge.  Umpire — Hopkins.  The  Islanders  had 
to  be  content  with  their  single  hit  up  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
inning,  they  making  just  twTo  single  hits  off  McFetridge's  pitching 
in  the  twenty-two  successive  innings  of  the  two  games. 

A  CLOSE  CONTEST  IN  TEXAS, 

The  best  game  in  the  Texas  League  arena  in  1890  was  that 
played  at  Waco  on  May  2  between  the  Waco  and.  Austin  teams. 
It  was  the  finest  exhibition  of  ball  playing  ever  seen  in  Texas. 
The  two  earned  runs  Waco  scored  in  the  fifth  inning  were  tied  by 
Reeder's  long  hit  over  the  fence  for  a  home  run,  bringing  in  Carey, 
6 
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and   neither   side   scored  thereafter  until   the  fourteenth  inning, 
when  the  game  was  called  on  account  of  darkness.     The  score  : 


AUSTIN, 


Nulton,  3  b 

Carey,  2  b 

Keeder,  1 .  f 

Black,  c.  f 

Smith,  lb 

Oonover,  p 

B-hne,  r.  f 

01Donneil,  s.  s. 
Schachern,  c. .. 


Total 32 


AB 

R 

B 

P 

A 

E 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

7 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

32 

2 

5 

42 

IT 

3 

WACO. 


Pettiford,  c.  f.  . 
Hassamaer,  2  b. 

Levis,  lb 

Land,  c... 

Herr,  1.  f , 

Mussey,  3b... 

Fuller,  r.  f 

Reinagle,  s.  s... 
Kittle,  p 


Total  . 


A3BBPA1E 


2|  942  21 


Austin 0    000000200000    0—2 

Waco 0    000    2    00000000    0—2 

Earned  runs — Waco,  2;  Austin,  2  Stolen  base — Herr.  Double 
plays — Nulton,  Carey,  Smith,  Land,  Hassamier.  Hit  by  pitcher — 
Smith,  Reeder.  Struck  out — Kittle,  6;  Conover,  6.  Passed  ball — 
Land.     Umpires  — Staunton.     Time— 2:25. 

THE  BEST  TRI-STATE  LEAGUE  GAME. 

The  best  game  of  the  tri-State  League  in  1890  was  that  which 
took  place  at  Dayton,  ().,  on  May  15th.  It  was  the  first  game  of 
the  championship  series,  and  it  was  a  success  in  every  way,  great 
interest  being  taken  before  and  during  the  contest.  The  game 
was  rapidly  played  though  extended  to  thirteen  innings.  Dayton's 
error,  a  stolen  base  and  a  hit  brought  in  the  winning  run.     Score : 


DAYTON. 


Gans,  e.  f. 
Williams,  r.  f.. 

Niies,  3  b 

Randall,  1.  f 

Lyons,  2  b 

Brewer,  s.  s.  .. . 

Bur^e,  1  b 

Stapleton,  p. . .  . 
Shert,  c 


Total 33 


AB 

K 

B 

t 

A 

E  1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Ci 

2 

8 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

33 

9 

8 

08 

*I6 

4 

WHEELING. 


Lytle,r.  f , 

Glenalvin,  2  b. 
Osborn,  c.  f . 

O'Brien,  s.  s 

White,  1.  f 

Zeigler,  c 

Armitase,  lb.. 
Fitzgerald,  p.  ., 
Myers,  3  b 


Total 33 


ABffi  B  P  A  E 


*  Two  men  ont  when  winning  run  was  made. 

Dayton 0    00100100000    0—2 

Wheeling 2    0    0    0    0    0    0    0    0    0    0    0    1—3 

Earned  runs — Dayton,  2;  Wheeling,  1.  First  on  balls — Wil- 
liams. Randall,  Stapleton.  Osborn.  Stolen  bases — Dayton,  5; 
Wheeling,  1.  Hit  by  pitcher — Myers,  Armitage.  Struck  out — 
Gans,  Burke,  White,  Ziegler,  Armitage  3,  Fitzgerald.  Double 
play — Glenalvin  unassisted.      Umpire — England.     Time — 1:50. 
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A  GOOD  A.  A.  U.  CONTEST. 

A  noteworthy  contest  in  the  amateur  arena  of  the  Metropolitan 
district  took  place  at  West  New  Brighton  on  Staten  Island  on 
May  21,  1890,  on  which  occasion  the  Staten  Island  Athletic 
Club's  nine  with  their  professional  battery  had  difficulty  in  de- 
feating the  New  York  Athletic  Club's  nine  in  an  eleven  innings 
contest  by  the  score  of  5  to  4.  The  home  team  took  a  fine  lead 
early  in  the  game,  but  their  rivals  passed  them  in  the  fifth  inning. 
Van  Zant  tied  the  score  in  the  eighth  inning  by  some  good  sprint- 
ing. In  the  eleventh  Geer  was  hit  with  a  pitched  ball  and  scored 
on  Streburgh's  single.     The  score: 


Staten  Island  A.  C. 


A.B    It.    IB.  PO.     A.     E. 


Deppler,  c .  f j  5 

Van  Zant,  p 5 

Spaulding  lb 5 

O'Flynn,  3b 5 

Geer,  r .  f 

Moore,  1 .  f 

Streburgh,  2  b 

Cushman,  s.  s 3 

Kiusler,  c , 4 


Totals 40 


New  York  A.   C. 


Fi  her,  lb 

Thornton,  c.  f . 
Schrelder,  3  b., 

Harris,  2  b 

Shaw,  s . s 

O'Connor,  1.  f . 

Murphy,  c 

Powers,  r,  f 

Quinn,  p 


Totals 42 


AB. 

R. 

IB. 

PO. 

A. 

5 

2 

1 

7 

0 

5 

0 

1 

a. 

0 

5 

0 

1 

5 

3 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

I 

1 

5 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 
10 

42 

4 

6 

32 

E 


*Two  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 

Staren  Island  Athletic 1       1*1      00001      00      1—5 

New  York    Athletic  0      0      0      1      3      0      0       0      0      0      0—4 

Earned  runs — Staten  Island  A.  C,  2;  New  York  A.  C,  1. 
Umpire — Hopkins.      Time  of  game — Two  hours  and  five  minutes. 

•     A  FINE  COLLEGE  GAME. 

The  college  contest  of  the  championship  season  of  1890  was  the 
surprise  party  given  the  Yale  nine  at  Princeton  on  May  24th,  on 
which  occasion  the  Yale  team,  with  Stagg  and  Poole  as  their 
battery,  visited  Princeton,  confident  of  their  ability  to  take  the 
Princeton  nine  mto  camp  even  on  the  latter's  own  grounds.  The 
New  York  World's  report  of  the  contest  described  it  as  the  best 
game  ever  seen  at  Princeton: 
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"  Up  to  the  eighth  inning  neither  side  had  been  able  to  get  a 
man  further  than  second  bag.  In  this  inning  Stagg's  wild  pitch 
advanced  Brokaw  to  third  and  McMillan  to  second.  Young  made 
a  hit,  bringing  in  Brokaw,  who  scored  the  only  run  made  during 
the  game.  At  this  point  the  air  seemed  rilled  with  waving  orange 
and  bedlam  was  let  loose.  It  then  appeared  that  by  a  double 
play  both  Young  and  McMillan  had  been  retired  from  the  bases 
by  the  crafty  Yalensians.  In  the  ninth  inning  a  passed  ball  bv 
Poole  advanced  Payne  to  second,  but  thus  far  and  no  farther  did 
any  of  them  get.  Owsley  was  the  sole  Yale  man  who  reached 
this  point.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  fielding  on  both 
sides.  Calhoun,  the  Yale  second  baseman,  accepted  everything 
that  came  within  his  vicinity.  He  played  the  game  for  Yale  and 
his  pretty  work  elicited  rounds  of  applause  from  the  large  Con- 
necticut delegation  that  viewed  the  game.  In  the  third  innings 
Watts  made  a  superb  catch  of  Calhoun's  hot  drive  to  third,  which 
was  equaled  in  the  next  inning  by  Brokaw's  magnificent  capture 
of  McBride's  foul  and  McMillan's  catch  in  right  field  of  Dalzell's 
hot  drive  after  a  hard  run/' 

1  he  full  score  is  given  below,  and  it  gives  every  particular, 
showing  not  only  the  "  times  at  bat,"  the  '*  runs  scored,"  "  base 
hits"  made  and  the  "put  outs,"  "assists"  and  "errors"  of  each 
player,  but  also  the  "stolen  bases"  each  made,  the  times  each 
took  a  base  on  balls  and  bases  on  errors,  and  the  times  each  was 
left  on  bases,  the  whole  presenting  a  model  score  table: 


Princeton. 

AB. 

4 

4 
4 
4 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

31 

R. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 

1 

BH. 

0 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

2 
0 

6 

PO. 

3 
1 
2 
1 
11 
2 
7 
0 
0 

27 

A. 

1 
0 
2 
3 
0 
1 
0 
5 
0 

12 

E 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

SB. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

so. 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 

4 

BB. 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

BE. 

.  0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

LB. 

Durell,  2  b 

Payne,  1.  f 

Watts,  3  b 

0 
0 
2 

Knickerbocker,  s .  s 

Dana,  lb 

1 
0 

o 

McMillan,  r.  f 

o 

Young,  p 

o 

Brown,  c.  f 

0 

Totals 

3 

Yale. 

AB. 

4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

30 

±1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

BH. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

2 

PO. 

0 
3 
10 

0 
7 
1 
2 
o 

2 
27 

A. 

5 

5 

2 
0 
2 
3 

1 

0 

^0 

18 

E. 

0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

0 

SB. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

T 

SJ. 
0 

p 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

2 

BB. 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

~0 

BE. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

LB. 

0 

Calhoun,  2  b  

0 

McBride,  lb 

o 

Daizell,  c.  f 

Poole,  c 

0 

1 

MeClung,  s.  s 

1 

dishing,  r.  f 

McClintock,  c.  f 

Owsley,  3  b 

0 

0 

1 

Total* 

3 
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Yale 0        0        0        0        0        0        0        0        0—0 

Base  Hits 0        10100000 

Princeton 0        0        0        0        0        0        0        1        0—1 

Base  Hits 1        01000121 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  24,  1890— Attendance,  2,575.  Two-base  Hits- 
Watts.  Sacrifice  Hits— McMillan,  Double,  Plays,McClung,  Cushing,  Poole, 
and  McBride.  Passed  Balls— Brokaw  1,  Poole  2.  Time  of  Game — One  hour 
and  thirty  minutes.     Umpires— Messrs.  Duffield  and  Peters. 

A  GREAT  GAME  AT  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

The  most  noteworthy  contest  in  the  history  of  base  bait  at 
Harvard  was  that  played  on  the  college  grounds  at  Cambridge  on 
June  2 1 st,  inasmuch  as  it  was  witnessed  by  the  largest  assem- 
blage of  spectators  ever  seen  at  a  kail  match  between  college 
nines,  over  10,000  people  thronging  in  and  around  the  college 
grounds  on  the  occasion,  and  a  more  excited  crowd  at  the  finish 
was  never  seen  before  at  Cambridge. 

The  series  of  championship  contests  between  Yale  and 
Harvard  began  on  May  17th  at  New  Haven,  on  which  occasion 
the  visiting  Harvards  were  readily  taken  into  camp  to  the  tune  of 
a  Chicago  score  of  8  to  o.  On  May  31st,  the  return  game  was 
played  at  Cambridge,  and  after  a  close  contest  Harvard  won  by 
10  to  8.  The  next  meeting  too,  took  place  at  Cambridge  on 
June  21st,  and  again  did  the  visiting  Yale  nine  sustain  defeat, 
this  time  by  a  score  of  4  to  3  only.  Harvard  nine  had  the  best  of 
the  fight,  and  the  fourth  game,  due  at  New  Haven,  was  looked 
forward  to  with  deep  interest. 

This  time  Yale  won  with  ease  by  a  score  of  7  to  1,  thus  tieing 
the  score  of  games  at  2  to  2.  This  necessitated  a  fifth  game, 
and  it  wras  played  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  June  28th,  and  Yale 
came  off  victor  by  a  score  of  4  to  3  thereby  winning  the  cham- 
pionship after  an  exceptional  struggle  for  the  honors. 

The  most  exciting  game  of  the  whole  series  was  that  of  June 
2 1  st,  at  Cambridge,  where  the  crowd  was  gathered  which  "beat 
the  record"  in  attendance  at  college  games.  Stagg  and  Downer 
had  previously  been  the  opposing  pitchers,  and  each  in  turn  had 
been  successful.  This  time,  however,  Bates  went  in  the  box  for 
Harvard,  while  Dalzeil — Yale's  short  stop — changed  places  with 
Stagg. 

Yale  was  the  first  to  score  in  the  game  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  innings  the  figures  stood  at  3  to  o  in  their  favor.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventh,  Yale  had  scored  three  runs  to  Harvard's 
single  run.  But  in  the  eighth,  the  home  team  got  in  a  single, 
and  when  the  ninth  began  the  score  stood  at  3  to  2  with  Yale 
still  in  the  rear.  In  the  ninth  innings  after  retiring  Yale  for  a 
blank,  Bates  led  off  with  a  safe  hit  to  right  center,  and  reached 
third  on  a  wild  pitch.     Dean  flied  out  to  Cushing,     Linn  got  his 
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base  on  balls,  and  stole  second.  All  this  time  the  Harvard 
students  were  splitting  their  throats  with  cheers.  Howland  lined 
the  ball  into  center,  and  Bates  and  Linn  scored  the  winning  runs. 
The  scene  that  followed  that  hit  beggars  description.  The 
students  were  crazy  with  delight,  and  the  players  were  nearly 
torn  to  pieces  in  the  friendly  contest  to  see  who  should  carry 
them  off  the  field. 

We  append  the  score  in  full  for  record: 


Yale. 


Stagg,  s.  s 

Calhoun,  2  b 

McBride,  lb 

Poole,  c 

Murphy,  c.  f 

Dalzell,  p  .      

Cushing,  r.  f 

McClintock,  1.  f.. 
Owsley,  3  b 


Totals . 


RIB.  P.O.   A  E 


f25      11    5 


Harvard. 


l|Dean,  s.  s 

OiLinn,  r.  f   

2  Howland,  c.   f 

UTrafford,  1  b.... 

OJAlward,  3  b 

OjTJpton,  c. 

0~~ 

0 

1 


Mason,  1 .  f 
Frothingham,  2  b 
Bates,  p 

Totals 


B 

IB. 

P.O. 

A 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

U 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

6 

*26 

11 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0— 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2—4 

twinning  run  made  with  one  man  out. 

*McBride  out,  hit  by  batted  ball. 

Yale 0 

Harvard 0 

Earned  runs— Yale  1.  Stolen  bases— Dean  (2),  Linn,  Upton,  Calhoun, 
McBride,  (2),  Poole.  Sacrifice  hits— Trafford,  McBride,  Murphy.  First 
base  on  balls — By  Bates,  2;  by  Dalzell,  6.  First  base  on  errors — Harvard, 
4:  Yale,  3.  Passed  balls— Upton,  5.  Wild  pitches— Bates  1;  Dalzell,  1. 
Struck  out— Alward,  Mason,  Stagg,  McBride,  Murphy  (3),  Cushing  (4), 
McClintock  (2),  Owsley  (2).  Double  play— Dean  (unassisted).  Umpires- 
Bond  and  Qninn.     Time— 1:45. 


BEST  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  game  that  takes  rank  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  base  ball  was  played  at  Catasauqua  July  5  between  the 
Catasauqua  and  Ardmore  clubs.  It  took  eighteen  innings  to  de- 
cide the  game,  which  was  brilliantly  played  throughout.  The 
2,500  people  who  witnessed  it  were  at  times  nearly  wild  with 
excitement.  -  The  pitching  of  Cutler,  of  the  home  team,  was  the 
feature  of  the  game,  he  striking  out  seventeen  men.  He  was  well 
supported  behind  the  bat  by  McDermott,  who  also  made  six  hits. 
The  batting  of  Bush,  of  Catasauqua,  was  also  noteworthy,  as  was 
that  of  Duffield  and  Dickey  of  the  visitors.     The  score: 


Catasauqua 0    01200011 

Ardmore 0    0    0    4    1    0    0    0    0 


00000000 
00000000 


1—6 
0— ft 


We  regret  not  having  the  full  score  at  command. 
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AN  OLD  TIME  GAME. 

Among  the  noteworthy  games  of  the  past  decade  in  which 
National  League  clubs  took  part,  that  of  the  game  played  in 
1884  between  the  League  Club  of  Cleveland  and  the  old  Metropoli- 
tans of  the  American  Association  merits  a  place  in  the  Guide  if 
only  to  show  who  were  the  old  "vets"  players  of  that  period. 
The  report  of  the  game  in  question,  which  we  wrote  at  the  time, 
is  as  follows  : 

"a  model  gameT)f  ball. 

The  fact  that  seventeen  innings'  play — nine  by  the  Metropolitans 
and  eight  by  the  Clevelands — occurred  before  the  first  run  was 
scored,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  batting  by  the  Metropolitans 
for  seven  base  hits  and  ten  total  bases,  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
spleudid  fielding  of  the  visitors.  In  six  out  of  the  nine  innings 
base  runners  of  the  Metropolitans  occupied  bases  earned  by 
good  batting,  but  they  could  not  get  in  the  coveted  first  run.  The 
ninth  innings  on  the  Cleveland  side  would  have  ended  without  a 
run  but  for  a  bad  throw  of  Crane's  in  returning  a  ball  to  Holbert, 
purposely  thrown  to  second  by  the  latter  to  induce  the  runner  on 
third  to  try  for  home.  This  error  of  Crane's  gave  the  Clevelands 
the  victory.     The  full  score  is  as  follows  : 

Cleveland. 


Duniap,  2d  b. . . 
Hotaling,  c.  f. . 
Glasscock,  s.  s 
Muldoon,  3db.. 

York,  1.  f 

Phillips,  1st  b. 

Evans,  r.  f 

Bradley,  p 

Bushong,  c 


Total. 


R. 

IB. 

PO. 

A. 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

27 

17 

Metropolitan. 


Nelson,  s,  s 

Esterbrook,  1st  b. , 
Roseman,  c.  f . . . . 

Brady,  r.  f , 

Keefe,  p , 

Holbert,  c  , 

Kennedy,  1.  f 

Crane,  2d  b , 

C.  Caskins,  3d  b. . 

Total 

Cleveland 

Metropolitan 


R. 

IB. 

PO. 

A. 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

7 

27 

19 

.0  0000000  1—1 
.00000000  0—9 
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INCIDENTS   OF  THE    DIAMOND  FIELD  IN    1890. 

There  were  many  incidents  which  occurred  last  season  in  actual 
play  on  the  diamond  field,  which  yield  practical  lessons  in  special 
points  of  play  in  the  game  ;  and  we  have  collected  the  most  im- 
portant ones  as  a  means  ofgiving  instruction  to  young  players  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  season's  work  in  the  field. 

In  one  of  the  contests  between  the  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati 
club  teams  at  Philadelphia  la^st  summer  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  team  play  and  record  work  in  the  outfield 
was  afforded,  worthy  of  special  note.  The  Philadelphia  Times  in 
its  report  of  the  game  in  question  thus  describes  the  play  I 
refer  to : 

"  Hamilton  tried  to  get  under  a  short  fly  over  the  infield,  but 
the  ball  got  away  from  him.  Burke,  who  was  not  twenty  yards 
away  from  the  ball,  did  not  budge  an  inch  to  back  him  up,  and 
by  the  time  Hamilton  could  recover  the  ball  two  runs  had  been 
scored,  the  batter  getting  a  home  run  on  what  should  have  been 
only  a  single.  Such  actions  as  these  are  demoralizing  to  any  team 
if  allowed  to  be  indulged  in,  and,  although  a  fine  was  administered 
in  this  case,  it  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as  the  occasion  warrants." 

The  failure  to  back  up  Hamilton  was  a  woful  neglect  of  duty, 
as  much  so  as  if  Burke  had  refused  to  catch  an  easy  fly  ball.  This 
is  the  worst  kind  of  record  play,  viz.,  trying  to  injure  the  record 
of  a  companion  player. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  a  first-class  outfielder  is  to  back  up  the 
other  two  men  in  the  outfield.  The  player  who  neglects  to  do 
this,  no  matter  what  his  ability  is  in  other  respects,  wilfully 
neglects  an  important  part  of  his  outfield  work. 

Catcher  Buckley  and  Short  Stop  Glasscock  of  the  New  York 
National  League  team  of  1890,  played  a  neat  point  on  Burns  and 
Foutz,  during  one  of  the  contests  at  Washington  Park  between  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  teams  last  May.  It  was  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  temptation  to  get  a  runner  in  from  third  by  one  on 
first  base  on  base  stealing.  Foutz  was  on  third  and  Burns  on 
first.  The  latter  tried  to  steal  second,  and  as  the  tall  first  base- 
man was  playing  well  off  third,  Buckley  sent  the  ball  down  to 
Glasscock.  He  held  down  Burns  between  the  bases,  and  when  he 
had  tempted  Foutz  off  far  enough  he  threw  the  ball  to  Denny  and 
caught  his  man. 

In  one  of  the  New  York- Buffalo  games  of  the  Players'  League, 
in  May,  1890,  two  peculiar  plays  occurred,  both  in  the  sixth  in- 
nings. Connor  sent  a  ball  at  Pitcher  Haddock,  who  threw  to  Wise, 
but  the  latter  fell  down.  While  sitting  he  captured  the  ball  and 
cut  Connor  out  at  first  base.  In  this  inning  Haddock  was  on 
first  base  when  Clark  sent  a  hot  grounder  near  short  stop.     Rich- 
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ardson  ran  for  and  missed  it,  but  accidentally  kicked  the  ball  to 
Shannon  at  second  base,  who  captured  and  threw  it  to  first  base- 
man Connor  in  time  to  prevent  a  tally  there. 

In  the  New  York-Boston  National  League  game  of  May  9, 
1890,  played  at  the  Polo  grounds  the  New  York  team  made  the 
unequaled  record  of  playing  nine  innings  without  being  charged 
either  with  a  "battery"  or  fielding  error  Their  battery  was 
Rusie  and  Buckley,  and  not  a  "wild  pitch."  a  "base  on  balls," 
a  "passed  ball"  or  a  "hit  batsman,"  error  was  charged,  while 
not  a  fielding  error  marked  the  infield  and  outfield  support. 
Frecken  and  Hardie  comprised  the  Boston  battery,  and  11  battery- 
errors  and  8  fiielding  errors  were  charged  to  the  team.  New  York 
won  by  16  runs  made  in  20  base  hits,  to  3  runs  made  by  6  base  hits. 

A  unique  game  was  played  at  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  on  St. 
Patrick's  day,  March  17,  1890,  the  occasion  being  a  match  game 
between  Irish  born  and  native  American  players  from  among  the 
visiting  people,  several  players  temporarily  sojourning  at  the 
Springs,  the  majority  being  players  of  the  National  League  Club 
of  Cleveland.  The  Irish  battery  team  were  Lincoln  and  Dean, 
while  Wadsworth  and  Parsons  were  the  American  battery.  The 
Hibernians  led  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  innings  by  5  to  2,  and  there 
was  great  rejoicing  among  the  crowd  of  Irishmen  present.  But 
afterward  the  Americans  rallied  in  fine  style,  and  tak  ng  the  lead 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  innings  by  8  to  7,  came  in  victors  by  the 
total  score  of  10  to  8,  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  foreign 
element  of  the  crowd. 

A  noteworthy  contest  occurred  on  March  29,  1890,  at  Phila- 
delphia between  the  Yale  College  nine  and  the  Athletic  Club's 
professional  team,  in  which  the  collegians  came  out  victors  by  19 
to  6.  The  Yale  battery  comprised  Brown  and  Poole,  while  Kilroy 
and  Bausewine  pitched  for  the  Athletics,  and  Collins  caught.  On 
April  3,  the  National  League  team  of  Brooklyn  played  the  same 
Yale  nine,  and  this  time  the  professionals  won  by  21  to  5. 
Caruthers  and  Daly  were  the  professional  battery. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Hamilton  of  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional League  team  of  1890,  who  led  his  team  in  batting,  only 
made  a  single  home  run  the  entire  season,  and  this  brought  in  two 
runs.  This  is  to  be  said  to  his  credit  rather  as  it  showed  that  he 
was  working  for  his  club  ;  his  idea  being  to  get  to  first  base  and 
thus  increase  the  chances  for  runs  rather  than  fatten  his  own 
record  for  long  hits. 

Sound  sense,  temperate  habits  and  prudence  in  management  of 
his  finances,  has  enabled  Manager  Captain  Anson  to  play  ball 
successfully  for  twenty  years,  and  to  lay  up  the  nice  bank  account 
of  $50,000,  and  he  has  wisely  invested  in  more  of  his  club  stock, 
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Joe  Quinn  o.Qhe  Player^ -League  Boston  team,  accepted  twenty- 
three  out  of  .twenty- four  chancepat  second,  many  being  very  diffi- 
cult ;  a  recording  QlllTlir^Sna  Pfeffer's  with  the  lively  ball  used 
by  the  Brotherhood,  was  extraordinary.  Tebeau  broke  his  record 
at  third  with  five  errors,  each  costing  a  run. 

At  Detroit,  on  May  14,  iSgo,  pitcher  Serad  of  the  International 
Association  Club  of  Toronto,  had  his  right  arm  broken  during  the 
contest  with  the  Detroit  team.  Higgins  was  at  bat  and  Serad 
gave  him  a  swift,  straight  ball.  It  collided  with  the  bat,  and  the 
ball  went  like  a  cannon  shot  at  Serad.  Before  he  could  move  it 
struck  his  right  arm  midway  between  the  wrist  and  elbow  and 
bounded  off  nearly  to  the  first  base  line.  Serad  threw  his  man  out 
at  first  and  then  called  for  a  doctor,  who  found  that  the  ball  had 
fractured  his  arm  badly.  His  pluck  in  putting  out  his  man  won 
him  the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  In  1S89  a  ball  from  Higgins'  bat 
broke  the  pitching  arm  of   Cushman  of  Toledo,  in  the  same  way. 

Denny's  record  in  one  of  the  New  York-Cincinnati  games, 
played  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  of  thirteen  accepted  chances  out  of 
fourteen  offered — eleven  assists  anl  two  put-outs — beats  all  pre- 
vious records  in  the  way  of  third  base  playing  in  a  nine  innings 
game.  The  best  on  record  is  that  of  Denny  himself,  which  was 
made  in  the  eighteen-innings  game  played  at  Providence  in  1882, 
in  which  he  had  five  put-outs  and  eleven  assists  out  of  seventeen 
chances  offered. 

In  the  last  Brooklyn-Cleveland  game  at  Washington  Park  in 
August  last  summer,  Lovett  did  a  pretty  piece  of  pitching  work 
in  the  box,  which  displayed  his  nerve  and  strategic  skill  very 
prominently.  It  was  in  the  ninth  innings,  when  by  two  good  hits 
and  a  sacrifice  runner  had  earned  second  and  third  bases  with 
but  one  man  out.  West  came  to  the  bat  and  he  had  had  two 
strikes  called  on  him  when  he  got  his  base  on  balls  on  a  close 
decision.  With  but  one  man  out  and  all  the  bases  filled,  and  only 
two  runs  to  get  to  tie  the  score,  the  position  became  critical,  and 
one  trying  to  the  abilities  of  a  pitcher.  But  Lovett  was  equal  to 
the  emergency  ;  the  fifth  striker  was  caught  out  on  a  foul,  and 
the  sixth  at  right  field  in  trying  to  hit  safely,  and  the  three  runners 
were  left  and  the  home  team  came  in  victors  by  2  to  o. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  work  done  by  the  Brooklyn  team  in 
1890  was  the  surprising  excellence  of  the  fielding  of  their  four 
leading  pitchers,  Caruthers,  Terry,  Foutz  and  Lovett.  The  two 
former  did  splendid  field  work  in  the  outfield,  while  Foutz's  first 
base  play  was  especially  noteworthy,  and  some  of  the  pluckiest 
work  in  facing  hard  hit  liners  at  the  box  was  done  by  Lovett. 

The  first  club  to  win  fifty  games  in  1890  was  the  Baltimore,  of 
t&e    Atlantic   Association,    which    club's   team   won   their  fiftieth 
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game  on  July  17.  The  next  was  the  National  League  team  of 
Philadelphia,  theirs  being  won  on  July  21.  The  National  League 
team  of  Boston  came  next  on  July  23,  and  the  fourth  was  the 
Brooklvn  National  League  team  on  the  same  day.  The  Brooklyn 
Players'  League  team  was  the  first  in  that  League  to  win  fifty 
games,  they  doing  it  on  August  1.  The  first  club  to  lose  fifty 
games  was  the  National  League  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  who  did  it 
on  July  11.  The  second  club  was  the  Brooklyn  American  Asso- 
ciation team,  who  lost  their  fiftieth  game  on  July  20.  The  Hart- 
fords,  of  the  Atlantic  Association,  followed  on  July  22,  and  the 
Players'  League  Club  of  Buffalo  on  July  23. 

In  a  game  between  the  Brooklyn  American  Association  team 
and  the  Metropolitans,  played  at  Ridgewood  street  on  April  3, 
1890,  it  happened  singularly  enough  that  the  Metropolitans  won 
by  9  runs  made  by  9  base  hits  in  a  ten  innings  game,  against 
Brooklyn's  8  runs  made  by  8  base  hits. 

DECORATION  DAY  INCIDENTS. 

Some  noteworthy  records  were  made  during  the  Decoration 
Day  games  of  1890.  Singularly  enough  all  favored  the  National 
League  Clubs,  which  won  the  other  morning  game  of  that  day, 
also  won  in  the  afternoon  contests.  Chicago  defeated  Brooklyn 
by  6  to  4  and  11  to  7;  Cincinnati  beat  New  York  by  3  to  1  and 
1  to  o.  Boston  beat  Pittsburgh  by  6  to  2  and  3  to  o,  and  Cleve- 
land beat  Philadelphia  by  8  to  4  and  4  to  1.  In  the  Brotherhood 
arena,  it  was  nearly  the  same,  as  Boston  defeated  Buffalo  twice; 
Philadelphia  did  the  same  with  Chicago,  and  Brooklyn  with  Cleve- 
land, New  York  and  Pittsburg  alone  getting  even  I  to  I.  Of 
the  twenty-three  games  played  by  the  rival  Leagues  and  the 
Association  Clubs  that  day,  but  one  game  out  of  the  fifteen  played 
by  the  League  and  Association  Clubs  was  marked  by  a  double 
figure  score;  while  only  three  of  the  eight  games  of  the  Players' 
League  were  similarly  marked. 

The  best  played  game  of  the  day  was  the  fourteen  innings 
game  played  at  New  Haven,  between  the  New  Haven  and  Balti- 
more Association  teams,  which  was  declared  drawn  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  inning,  not  a  run  being  scored  on  the  game. 

The  worst  defeat  of  the  day  was  that  sustained  by  the  London 
Canadian  Club  at  Buffalo,  which  the  home  club  whipped  by  17 
too. 

On  Decoration  Day  Henry  Burns,  of  Worcester,  struck  out 
eighteen  of  the  Washingtons  in  an  eleven  innings  game.  Fred 
Pfeffer  accepteddwenty-one  chances  at  second  base  for  the  Players 
League  Club  of  CfflCagW/'fHlWtJflTiem  difficult. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OCCURRENCES  OF  1890. 

The  New  York  World  of  May  31,  had  an  excellent  editorial 
commenting-  on  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew's  remarks  before  the 
young  ball  players  of  St.  Paul's  school  at  Concord,  N.  H.  The 
editorial  stated  that  : 

4 'Mr.  Depew  reminded  the  boys  that  it  was  a  St.  Paul's  man 
who,  as  stroke  of  the  Yale  crew,  won  applause  by  skilfully  leap- 
ing- from  his  boat  when  his  oar  broke,  and  in  that  way  enabling 
his  crew  to  win.  The  moral  he  drew  from  the  occurrence  was 
that  the  training  of  the  mind  and  body  which  a  good  school  had 
given  to  the  young  man  fitted  him  for  such  achievements  and 
gave  him  the  intellectual  alertness  to  see  and  do  the  right  thing  in 
an  emergency,  when  an  untrained  mind  would  have  been  bewil- 
dered and  incapable.  It  is  not  in  boating  only  that  emergencies 
arise,  or  that  the  alert  precision  of  trained  faculties  gives  its  pos- 
sessor an  overmastering  advantage.  The  truth  illustrated  in  the 
incident  is  applicable  in  all  human  affairs.  Discipline  and  drill 
tell  upon  the  mind  as  certainly  as  they  show  their  effects  upon  the 
carriage  of  the  West  Point  cadet  or  the  strength  of  an  athlete's 
frame,  and  the  advantage  the  educated  man  has  is  that  he  is  an 
athlete  in  mind." 

In  this  connection  the  following  paragraph  is  illustrative  of  a 
similar  instance  of  "  alertness  of  mind/'  due  to  athletic  training  : 

At  Fort  Worth,  April  11,  late  in  the  afternoon  a  street  car  re- 
turning from  the  ball  game  frightened  a  horse  attached  to  a  buggy 
in  which  was  Mr.  W.  W.  Larmour  and  three  children.  The 
frightened  animal  in  shying  from  the  car,  collided  with  a  vehicle 
and  a  disastrous  runaway  was  imminent,  but  Captain  Mike  O'Con- 
nor, of  the  Fort  Worth  team,  who  had  taken  passage  on  the  horse 
car  railway,  rushed  gallantly  to  the  rescue,  and  prevented  an  acci- 
dent. But  for  his  interference  the  children  might  have  been  killed 
and  Mr.  Larmour  hurt.  Bystanders  gave  three  rousing  cheers  for 
Captain  O'Connor,  who  returned  to  the  car  as  complacently  as  if 
he  had  just  touched  a  Waco  player  out  at  second  base. 

The  most  exciting  scene  ever  witnessed  on  a  ball  field  occurred 
at  Cleveland,  on  June  5th,  on  the  occasion  of  a  game  which  was 
commenced  between  the  Chicago  and  Cleveland  National  League 
teams.  Before  the  game  began  the  sky  looked  ominous  and  rain 
threatened.  Scarcely  an  inning  had  been  played  when  a  big  black 
thunder  cloud  began  rolling  up  in  the  west.  Ferguson  h  urried 
the  players  along  and  two  innings  had  been  completed  and  the 
first  half  of  the  third,  when  the  storm  broke  in  all  its  fury.  In  a 
minute  the  diamond  and  base  lines  were  invisible.  Lightning 
darted  from  the  clouds  and  several  heavy  claps  of  thunder  be- 
tokened its  near  proximity.     Suddenly  the    wind    shifted,   and   in 
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a  few  moments  after  a  deafening  crash  echoed  under  the  roof  of 
the  pavilion  and  a  shower  of  fire  and  splinters  fell  from  the  front 
of  the  stand  to  the  ground.  The  crowd  was  dazed  for  the  moment 
and  then  a  rush  began  for  the  exits,  although  the  rain  was  driving 
in  sheets  outside.  Half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who  stood  in  the 
rear  of  the  stand,  had  partially  succeeded  in  quieting  the  people 
when  another  terrific  crash  of  thunder  was  heard  and  the  lightning 
seemed  io  dart  into  the  ground  in  front  of  the  stand.  At  this 
several  of  the  more  panic  stricken  fled  from  the  stand  and  ran 
through  the  rain  to  a  place  of  refuge. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  Cleveland  game  in  Philadelphia,  in 
July  last,  Manager  Harry  Wright  paid  his  second  visit  to  the 
grounds  since  his  illness,  and  when  his  carriage  was  seen  entering 
the  grounds  a  perfect  storm  of  applause  resulted.  When,  in  re- 
sponse, Mr.  Wright  waved  his  handkerchief,  the  4,332  people 
present  rose  en  masse,  and  such  an  ovation  has  seldom  been 
witnessed  on  the  grounds.  Attached  to  the  whip  of  Manager 
Wright's  team  was  a  small  silk  American  flag,  and  for  every  good 
play  that  his  boys  made  the  genial  manager  waved  this  emblem 
of  victory.  This  ovation  to  the  model  base  ball  manager  of  the 
fraternity  was  a  splendid  tonic  to  help  him  to  convalescence. 

An  incident  of  the  season  of  1890,  which,  if  it  did  not  "adorn 
a  tale"  unquestionably  ''pointed  a  moral,"  wasthe  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  old  Providence  Club  catchef^Nava\  for  fight- 
ing, in  a  low  Baltimore  dive.  It  presented  anotneT-stfiking  illus- 
tration of  the  downfall  of  a  noted  ball  player  by  drink.  The 
descent  was  from  $2,000  as  catcher  of  a  League  Club,  down  by 
degrees  from  one  fall  to  a  still  lower  one,  until  we  find  him  a 
bouncer  in  a  wretched  Baltimore  dive.  From  ball  playing  to 
keeping  a  saloon,  then  as  bartender,  hackman,  and  lastly  to  the 
lowest  round  of  drink  degradation.  What  a  le^oon  his  career 
inculcates  !  And  yet,  even  at  this  late  day,  we  find  drinking 
players  finding  engagements.  The  managers  who  engage  them 
are  blind  to  their  club  interests. 

What  a  contrast  was  presented  to  Chris  Von  der  Ahe  on  Deco- 
ration Day,  1890,  between  that  day  and  that  of  the  holiday  of  18S9 
in  the  way  of  the  attendance  to  see  the  Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis 
teams  play  together.  In  1889  Decoration  Day's  games  at  the  latter 
place  attracted  a  total  of  30,583  people,  at  twenty- five  cents'  ad- 
mission ;  while  the  two  games  at  Ridgewood  last  week  on  Deco- 
ration Day  did  not  attract  three  thousand  spectators.  The  change 
to  Chris  was  decidedly  one  to  reflect  upon  as  to  cause  and  effect. 

When  the  Pittsburgh  Club  was  in  Philadelphia,  shortly  after 
Harry  Wright's  first  appearance  on  the  field  after  his  eyesight  had 
been  partially  restored,  that  worthy  young  player  Mr.  Sunday,  had 
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a  handsome  bouquet  presented  to  him  as  he  went  to  the  bat,  and 
characteristically  he  carried  it  over  to  the  carriage  where  Harry 
Wright  was  sitting  watching  the  game,  and  presented  the  flowers 
to  the  veteran  amidst  a  round  of  well  merited  applause.  How 
these  little  acts  show  up  a  man's  character.  All  honor  to  the 
Pittsburgh  team's  worthy  center  fielder,  who  is  himself  an  honor 
to  the  fraternity. 

In  1891  the  fingers  of  one's  hands  would  have  counted  all  the 
good  captains  on  all  the  twenty-four  clubs  of  the  three  major  Leagues 
of  that  year.  Players  who  have  thorough  control  of  their  tempers, 
and  who  are  strictly  temperate  in  their  habits,  considerate  of  the 
welfare  of  their  players  full  of  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
well  versed  in  the  strategic  points  of  the  game,  cool  and  nervy  in 
try.ng  emergencies  and  never  guilty  of  the  folly  of  "kicking," 
are  as  rare  as  an  oasis  in  a  vast  desert. 

The  victory  of  the  Kansas  City  Club  in  winning  the  champion- 
ship of  1890  in  the  Western  Association,  was  the  culminating 
event  in  the  club's  eight  years  of  professional  history.  The  club 
had  tried  to  win  championship  honors  in  the  old  Union  League, 
the  Western  Association,  the  National  League  and  the  American 
Association,  but  up  to  1890  it  had  failed  in  each  attempt. 

THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  RULES. 

The  Conference  Committee  on  the  playing  rules  of  the  National 
Code,  at  their  meeting  in  1890,  made  but  few  changes  of  note  in 
their  revision  of  the  rules  of  play.  One  of  the  most  important 
changes  introduced  was  that  governing  the  introduction  of  substi- 
tute players  in  the  team.  Under  the  rules  of  1890  the  captain  of  a 
team  could  only  introduce  two  new  players  in  his  team  during  a 
contest,  except  in  the  case  of  a  substitute  for  an  injured  player. 
The  revision  made  by  the  committee  for  the  trade  of  1891  changed 
all  this.  In  the  first  place  the  clause  having  reference  to  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  injured  player  was  thrown  out  as  unnecessary  under 
the  change  made  in  the  rule  applicable  to  the  progress  of  a  match. 
Under  the  new7  rules  he  can  substitute  any  player  he  may  have  in 
his  reserve  corps  of  uniformed  players  en  the  team  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  game;  and  he  can  make  such  change  at  any 
period  of  the  contest;  it  being  provided,  however,  that  no  player 
retired  from  the  game  and  replaced  by  a  substitute,  can  return  to 
the  field  again  during  that  special  contest.  Under  this  new  rule 
the  captain  of  the  team  can  replace  his  whole  field  corps  if  he 
chooses,  and  has  players  on  the  grounds  ready  in  uniform  to  act 
as  substitutes.  This  is  a  good  rule,  and  one  which  will  add  to 
skilful,  strategic  movements  in  generaling  a  team  during  a  contest. 

Another  change  made  was  that  which  removes  a  cause  of  need- 
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less  dispute.  Under  the  existing  rule  a  batsman  who  becomes  a 
base-runner  after  a  long-  hit  ball  over  the  heads  of  the  outfielders, 
had — in  running  to  first  base — to  run  within  the  three  feet  wide 
pathway,  and  the  result  was  an  amount  of  delay  in  his  running 
which  at  times  prevented  his  making  a  home  run  from  his  long 
hit.  Under  the  revised  rule  he  can  now  run  to  first  base  as 
he  chooses  and  provided  he  touches  the  base  with  his  foot  in  pass- 
ing, he  can  run  outside  the  line  of  the  bases.  In  all  other  respects, 
however,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  before;  that  is  in  making  a  short, 
fair  hit  to  the  infield  or  to  short  outfield  he  must  keep  inside  the 
path,  or  the  Umpire  must  decide  him  out  if  he  runs  outside  the 
path  before  reaching  the  first  base. 

An  important  and  valuable  amendment  to  the  scoring  rules  has 
been  made  which  bears  with  telling  effect  on  the  recording  of  ef- 
fective team  work  at  the  bat.  Hitherto  every  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  record  batting  by  the  scoring  rules,  while  not  a 
record  has  been  included  — if  we  except  sacrifice  hits — favoring 
team  work  at  the  bat.  While  the  revised  rules  still  offer  a  pre- 
mium1 to  the  batsman  to  bat  for  a  record,  by  giving  undue  promi 
nence  to  two  and  three-base  hits  and  home  runs,  the  team  bats- 
man now  has  somewhat  of  a  show  given  him  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  record  ilru/?s  batted  in  by  base  hits." 

Under  the  scoring  rules  of  1890  while  the  batsmen  who  made 
two  and  three  baggers  in  a  game,  and  yet  did  not  bat  a  single  run- 
ner home,  were  given  special  prominence  in  the  score  and  the 
averages,  the  batsmen  who  batted  runners  home  by  single  base 
hits  were  not  given  the  slightest  credit  in  the  score.  We  called 
attention  to  this  great  fault  in  the  scoring  rules  in  1890,  but  it  was 
Only  in  1891  that  we  succeeded  in  getting  it  partially  remedied  by 
the  introduction  of  a  record  giving  the  batsman  credit  for  his  work 
in  team  batting.  We  contend  that  the  batsman,  who  by  safe 
single  hits  or  telling  sacrifice  hits,  bats  a  runner  home,  or  even 
forwards  him  on  the  bases,  js  entitled  to  credit  for  effective  team 
work  in  his  batting  ;  but  up  to  this  year  he  has  not  had  the  least 
credit  given  him  for  his  work  under  the  old  scoring  rules  of  the 
code  ;  while  the  batsman  who  made  three  three-baggers  in  a  game, 
and  yet  did  not  bat  a  single  runner  home,  received  all  the  credit 
the  rules  could  give  him.  The  revised  rules  partially  remove  this 
injustice. 

LIVELY  BALL  GAMES. 

The  introduction  of  a  more  than  usually  lively  ball  in  the 
Players'  League  arena  in  1890,  in  the  place  of  the  more  perfeet 
ball  used  by  the  National  Agreement  clubs  that  year,  calls  to 
mind  the  result  of  the  use  of  a  very  Elastic  rubber  ball  in  the  pro- 
fessional   arena   during  the   period   ranging  from    1868   to   1871, 
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during  which  time  "•■  century"  scores  were  as  frequent  in  base  ball 
games  as  they  were  in  the  English  cricket  arena.  The  highest 
score  on  record  of  this  class  of  games  was  that  played  on  June  9, 
i860,  at  Buffalo,  by  the  amateur  Niagara  Club  of  that  city, 
which  club's  nine  defeated  the  Columbia  Club's  nine  of  Buffalo, 
by  the  score  of  209  runs  to  10  !  In  contrast  to  these  "  muffin  " 
batting  games  were  the  scores  made  a  decade  later,  when  the 
dead  ball  was  in  vogue,  the  record  of  remarkable  games  in  1877, 
an  exceptional  year  in  this  respect,  showing  the  following  scores: 

May  11,  Harvard  vs.  Manchester  at  Boston  (24  innings);  0-0. 

May  1,  Stars  vs.  St.  Louis  at  St.  Louis  (15  innings);  6-0. 

Oct.  1,  Auburn  v^.  R  en  ester  at  Rochester  (11  innings);  0-0. 

-fiily  7,  Springfield  vs.  Buckeye  at  Columbus  (11  innings);  0-0. 

Jify  6,  Hartford  vs.  Indianapolis  at  Indianapolis  (10  innings);  0-0. 

July  1 *,  Lowell  vs.  Rhode  Isl  nd  at  Providence  (10  innings);  0-0. 

Aug.  3,  R-chester  vs.  Buffalo  at  Buffalo  (10  innings);  0-0. 

Sept.  2>,  B  .ffalo  vs.  Rochester  at  Buffalo  (9  innings)  0-0. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  change  in  the  size  or  weight  of  the 
bail.  It  is  now  about  as  perfect  a  ball  for  the  needs  of  the  game 
as  can  be  made,  being  comparatively  easy  to  handle  in  fielding 
and  elastic  enough  for  all  batting  purposes.  The  Players'  League 
ball  was  a  failure  from  the  outset,  owing  to  its  increased  elasticity, 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  be  held  by  an  infielder  when 
hit  fairly  and  hard  from  the  bat,  while  in  long  hitting  its  lively 
character  rendered  it  an  easy  task  to  hit  it  over  the  heads  of  the 
outfielders  for  home  runs,  there  being  a  tiresome  number  of  such 
hits  during  the  past  season  by  the  Players'  League  batsmen. 

BASE  BALL   FAMILY  NINES. 

It  is  proper  that  the  names  of  a  nine,  consisting  of  members  of 
one  family,  should  go  on  record  ?s  among  the  noteworthy  matters 
of  a  base  ball  season.  Joliet,  III.  has  a  nine  composed  of  the 
brothers  of  a  family  named  Lennon.  Moreover,  besides  the  fact 
of  the  brothers  Lennon  occupying  the  nine  positions  on  the  field, 
a  tenth  brother,  the  youngest,  is  regarded  as  the  "  mascot "  of  the 
nine,  while  the  father  of  the  team  acts  as  umpire— and  as  such 
allows  no  '  back  talk"— and  to  add  to  the  interest  the  eight 
sisters  of  the  players  together  with  the  mother,  could  at  a  pinch, 
become  interested  occupants  of  the  grand  stand  as  spectators. 

The  boys  are  sons  of  John  Lennon,  a  prosperous  marble  dealer, 
age  45  years,  and  range  in  age  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  They 
are  sober,  industrious,  young  fellows,  who  attend  strictly  to 
business,  whether  at  ordinary  work  or  at  the  bat.  The  father  and 
mother  are  healthy  and  happy,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  both  are  base  ball  l<  cranks  "of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
Lennon  brothers  have  defeated  all  the  amateur  teams  in  their 
vicinity.,     Their  names  and  positions  in  the  field  are  as  follows: 
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Tom  Lennon,  first  base;  Ray  Lennon,  second  base;  Allie 
Lennon,  third  base;  Ed  Lennon,  pitcher;  Artie  Lennon,  catcher; 
Joe  Lennon  left  field;  Dan  Lennon,  right  field;  Pete  Lennon, 
short  stop;  Morris  Lennon,  center  field;  George  Lennon,  mascot; 
John  Lennon  (father),  umpire. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Lennon  boys  defeated  the  Karpen 
team  of  Chicago,  Joliet  went  wild  over  the  game,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Joliet  turned  out  to  see  Chicago  worsted. 

Another  team  of  brothers  were  rivals  of  the  Joliet  nine  in  1890, 
in  regard  to  there  being  a  family  nine,  and  these  were  the  McEntee 
nine  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  family  team  including  Eugene 
McEntee — a  shoe  manufacturer  of  Rochester— and  his  eight  sons 
as  follows: 

Name.                                                 Position.  Age. 

Eugene  McEntee,  Sr lb.  47 

Eugene  McEntee,  Jr p .  22 

John  McEntee c .  20 

Frank  McEntee es.  18 

Vincent  McEntee 2b.  16 

Alfred  McEntee , 3b.  U 

Walter  McEntee If.  12 

Harry  McEntee cf .  10 

Rayinood  McEntee rf .  8 

SACRIFICE  HITTING. 

The  point  of  play  in  team  work  at  the  bat,  known  as  a  "sacrifice 
hit"  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  understood  or  appreciated. 
No  batsman  should  g^  to  the  bat  purposely  to  make  a  sacrifice 
hit.  That  is  not  the  point  for  him  to  aim  at,  though  it  should  be 
one  of  the  objects  he  has  in  view.  The  true  intent  of  a  sacrifice 
hit  is  reached  when  the  batsman  goes  to  the  bat  intending  to  try 
and  place  the  ball  for  a  base  hit,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  a 
sacrifice  hit  if  he  fails  to  hit  the  ball  safely  and  to  make  a  base  hit. 
When  no  runner  has  been  put  out  and  a  runner  is  on  first  base,  a 
sacrifice  hit  is  useful.  Under  the  same  circumstances  when  two 
runners  are  on  bases  and  such  a  hit  is  made  it  is  still  more  advan- 
tageous ;  but  when  a  runner  is  on  third  base  with  no  player  out, 
or  only  one,  a  sacrifice  hit  is  as  effective  in  bringing  in  a  man  as 
a  base  hit. 

Of  course  the  model  hit  in  batting  is  a  placed  ball  ;  the  next  best 
hit  being  an  ordinary  base  hit  when  a  runner  is  on  first  base  ; 
next  comes  a  sacrifice  hit  when  a  runner  is  on  third  base.  No 
sacrifice  hit  is  of  course  possible  unless  runners  are  on  the  bases 
or  at  least  one  is ;  and  no  such  hit  can  be  made  after  two  men  are 
out.  A  sacrifice  hit  cannot  be  justly  recorded  when  the  batsman 
is  thrown  out  at  first  base  by  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  infielder  in  throwing  to  the  wrong  base,  nor  of   course  when 
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the  runner  from  home  base  reaches  first  base  by  a  palpable  field- 
ing error.  When  a  runner  is  oh  third  base  and  no  player  is  out, 
or  on'y  one  player  out,  and  a  high  ball  is  hit  to  deep  left  field, 
which  gives  the  outfielder  a  chance  for  an  easy  catch,  the  batsman 
in  such  a  case  gets  credit  for  a  sacrifice  hit  if  the  runner  gets 
home  after  the  catch  without  his  being  thrown  out  at  home  base. 

BASE   BALL   CHAMPIONSHIP   OF  THE  WORLD, 

The  base  ball  championship  of  the  United  States  necessarily  em- 
braces that  of  the  entire  world:  though  the  time  will  come,  and 
that  in  the  near  future,  when  the  base  ball  clubs  of  Australia  will 
enter  the  lists  and  following  them  will  come  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  this  "  consummation  most 
devoutly  wished  for  "  to  be  practically  realized.  At  present, 
however,  the  list  of  competitors  is  confined  to  the  champion  clubs 
of  the  major  leagues,  which  up  to  1891  included  only  those  of  the 
National  League  and  the  American  Association.  In  1 891  two 
new  competitors  entered  the  world's  championship  tourney,  and  this 
year  the  contestants  wili  include  the  champion  clubs  alike  of  the 
National  League,  the  new  Eastern  Association  and  the  West- 
ern Association,  the  latest  accessions  to  the  limited  list  of  major 
League  organizations  in  the  professional  arena. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
establishing  the  series  of  contests  for  the  world's  championship  on 
a  more  permanent  basis  than  these  important  games  have  hitherto 
stood.  It  is  to  the  personal  interest  of  all  those  of  the  Major 
Leagues  that  this  series  of  games  shoulcf  be  the  culminating 
point  of  the  championship  campaigns  of  each  year.  It  has  fre 
quently  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  championship  contests  of 
the  National  League  and  the  American  Association  within  the 
past  decade,  that  the  interest  in  their  championship  pennant  races 
has  culminated  before  the  season  had  more  than  two-thirds  ex- 
pired, owing  to  the  decided  lead  one  club  attained  early  in  the 
season.  This  condition  of  things,  of  course,  proved  costly  in  each 
season  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  club  patronage  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  championship  campaign.  Of  course,  this  one  sided 
condition  of  the  pennant  race  can  be  obviated  to  a  certain  extent 
by  placing  the  competing  teams  on  an  equal  footing  of  playing 
strength;  but  even  then  superiority  of  management  on  the  field 
will  give  a  particular  club  so  great  a  lead  in  the  race  as  to  lead  in 
the  falling  off  of  interest  and  patronage  before  the  close  of  the 
season.  Just  here,  it  is,  that  the  world's  series  tourney  comes  in 
most  advantageously  in  renewing  the  interest  in  the  season's  play, 
by  introducing  a  supplementary  championship  which  brings  about 
a  most  attractive  climax  to  the  season's  campaign. 

The  practical  realization  of   the  financial  advantage  derivable 
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from  this  important  series  of  championship  contests  has  also 
brought  into  notice  the  prospective  financial  benefit  to  the  clubs 
of  the  Major  Leagues  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  supplementary 
series  of  games  to  precede  the  world's  championship  series,  in  the 
form  of  a  test  of  the  relative  playing  strength  of  the  twenty-four 
club  teams  of  the  existing  Major  Leagues.  By  reducing  the  sea- 
son for  each  League's  championship  pennant  race  room  will  be 
given  for  a  short  season  for  these  special  series  of  contests. 

By  limiting  the  regular  championship  season  to  a  period  dating 
from  April  to  the  last  of  August,  or  the  middle  of  September  at 
farthest,  time  would  be  afforded  for  the  supplementary  season  of 
playing  each  League's  club  against  those  of  the  rival  Leagues; 
the  eight  National  League  clubs  playing  two  games  with  each 
other  of  the  eight  American,  and  eight  Western  Association 
teams,  after  which  the.  respective  champions  could  readily  enter 
the  lists  in  a  still  shorter  campaign  to  settle  the  world's  cham 
pionship.  Such  a  supplementary  season  following  the  close  of 
each  League's  championship  campaign,  would  take  the  place  of 
the  existing  series  of  worthless  fall  exhibition  games,  to  the  great 
financial  benefit  of  each  League. 

SERIES  OF  1890. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  professional  base  ball 
arena  of  1890,  the  World's  series  of  games  may  be  said  to  have 
been  held  in  abeyance  until  1891.  Nominally  the  League  cham- 
pions of  1890,  and  those  of  the  American  Associations  had  a  con- 
test for  the  World's  championship;  but  had  it  been  piayed  to  a 
finish  it  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  test  of  su- 
periority, as  the  Player's  League  champions  were,  of  course,  not 
allowed  to  enter.  The  League  and  American  champions  played 
in  a  series  of  seven  games,  but  the  interest  taken  in  them  was  so 
slight  that  the  series  was  ended  with  a  nominal  draw,  the  result  of 
the  seven  games  played  being  three  victories  for  each  club  with 
one  game  drawn,  the  record  being  as  follows: 


Date. 


Oct. 


Contesting  Clubs. 


Brooklyn  vs.  Louisville 
Brooklyn  vs.  Louisville 

Brooklyn  vs.  Louisville 


Louisville  vs.  Brooklyn 
25  Brooklyn  vs.  Louisville 
27  Louisville  vs.  Brooklyn 
28|Louisville  vs.  Brooklyn 


Place. 


Louisville. 
Louisville. 

Louisville. 

Louisville. 
Brooklyn  . 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn  . 


Pitchers. 


Terry Stratton 

Lovett Daily 

j  Terry ....  Stratton,  * 
I  Meakin,  8  innings. 

Ehret...' Lovett 

Lovett Daily 

Stratton,  Ehret,  Terry 
Ehret Lovett 


5-3 

7-7 

5-4 

7-2 
9-8 
6-2 
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It  was  agreed  to  play  off  the  tie  in  the  spring  of  1891,  but  as 
both  clubs  would  play  then  with  changed  teams  the  contest  would 
not  be  an  equitable  one. 

SERIES  OF  1890. 

What  promised  to  be  the  most  interesting  series  of  contests  for 
the  World's  championship  would  have  undoubtedly  been  that  of 
this  present  year,  that  is  under  the  promising  condition  of  things 
which  prevailed  up  to  the  revolt  of  the  American  Association,  as 
in  that  case  there  would  have  been  three  competing  teams,  viz., 
those  of  the  three  Major  Leagues  of  this  year;  but  the  revolt  of 
February,  1891,  threw  out  the  American  Association  Clubs  from 
the  competition,  and  left  only  the  Western  Association  champions 
to  play  the  champions  of  the  National  League  in  1891. 

SERIES  OF  1889. 

The  world's  championship  series  of  1889  brought  a  new  com- 
petitor in  the  arena,  in  the  Brooklyn  Club,  the  American  cham- 
pions of  that  year,  and  these  contests  attracted  wider  attention 
and  a  larger  patronage  than  any  of  the  preceding  series  The 
contests  were  confined  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  the  latter 
city  gave  the  best  patronage  of  the  games.  There  were  but  nine 
games  played,  the  rule  governing  the  series  giving  the  champion- 
ship to  the  winner  of  the  first  six  games  out  of  the  series  of  ten. 
The  record  of  the  games  is  as  follows: 


Date. 

Contesting  Clubs. 

Cities. 

Pitchers. 

0 
u 

5 
0 

02 

p 

'3 

H 

6 

,  0 

a  * 
S 

Oct.  18 
"    19 

"    22 

l'    23 
11    24 

4t   25 

"    26 

"    28 
11    29 

Brooklyn  v.  N.  York 
N.  York  v.  Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  v.  N.  York 

Brooklyn  v.  N.  York 
N.  Yorkv  Brooklyn 
N.  Yorkv.  Brooklyn 

N.  Yorkv.  Brooklyn 

N.  Yorkv.  Brooklyn 
N.  York  v.  Brooklyn 

N.York.. 

Brooklyn. 

N.  York . . 

Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
N.  York.. 

N.  York 

Brooklyn. 
N.  York 

Terry Keefe 

Crane Caruthers 

(  Hughes,    Caruth- ) 
(  ers  Welch. O'Day  ) 

Terry Crane 

Crane Caruthers 

O'Day Terry 

<  Crane,  Keefe,  Lo-  > 
I    vett..  .Caruthers  > 
Crane . .  .Terry .  .Foutz 
O'Day Terry 

12-10 
6-2 

8-7 

10-7 
11-3 
2-1 

11-7 

16-7 
3-2 

8 
9 

8 

8 
9 
11 

9 

9 
9 

8,448 
16,172 

5,181 
3,045 
2,901 
2,556 

3,312 

2,584 
3,057 

The  attendance  at  the  four  games  played  in  Brooklyn  reached  a 
total  of  24,702;  and  at  the  five  games  played  at  New  York  a  total 
of  22,551,  making  a  grand  total  of  47,256  for  the  nine  games  at 
fifty  cents'  admission. 
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The  batting  and   fielding  averages  of  those  who  played  in  a 
majority  of  the  nine  games,  were  as  follows: 


NEW  YORK. 


BROOKLYN. 


Players. 


Ward,  S3 

O  Rourke,  1.  f  . . 

Connor,  lb 

Gore,  c.  f 

Richardson,  2  b, 
Tiernan,  r.  f.     . 

Ewing,  C 

Whitney,  3b.... 
Crane,  p 


417 


.333 
.278 
.263 
.250 
.229 
.176 


Players. 


.911 
.947 
.978 
.700 
.875 
.923 
.857 
.919 
.909 


Collins,  2  b. . 
Pinkney,  3  b 
Foutz,  1  b 
Burns,  r.  f  . . 
Smith,  ss...., 
Terry,  p  ... 
Corkhill,  cf., 
O'Brien,  If... 
Visner,  c  — 


0   go 


H    CO 

.343 
.258 
.257 
.229 
.192 
.167 
.154 
.129 
.125 


9  < 


34 


.922 
.943 
.889 
.800 
.800 
1.000 


.727 


O'Day  played  in  three  games;  Keefein  2;  and.  Brown  and  Welch 
in  but  one  game  each.  Caruthers  played  in  four  games;  Clark  in 
4;  Bushong  in  3;  and  Hughes,  Lovett  and  Davis  in  but  one  each. 
Keefe's  batting  average  was  .500:  Welch's  .333;  Slattery's  .187: 
Brown's  .600,  and  O'Day's  .143.  Caruthers'  batting  average  was 
.250;  Clark's  .417;  Hughes  .333,  and  the  other  three  nothing. 
Clark's  fielding  average  was  .913. 

New  York's  batting  average  was  .301  and  Brooklyn's  .216.  The 
former's  club  fielding  average  was  .914,  and  the  latter's  .905. 

The  series  of  1889  shows  the  appended  record  of  receipts  : 


Where  Played. 

When  Played. 

Receipts. 

(  Tuesday,  Oct.  16 

$  2,876.50 

New  York  City 

<  Wednesday,  Oct.  17 .  ■. 

3,375.50 

(  Thursday,  Oct.  18 

3,530.00 
1,562.00 
5,624.50 

Brooklyn 

Friday,  Oct.  19 

New  York  City 

Saturday,  Oct.  20 

Philadelphia 

Monday,  Oct.  22 

1,731.60 

f  Wednesday,  Oct.  24 

!  Thursday,  Oct.  25 

2,024.00 
2,365.00 

1  Friday,  Oct.  26 

411.00 

[  Saturday,  Oct.  27 

212.00 

Total. 


Total  expenses 

Total  amount  divided        

Fifty  per  cent,  each  amounted  to. 


;  $24,262. 10 

.     8,000.00 

16,362.10 

.     8,181.05 
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Of  the  New  York's  share  of  the  receipts,  $200  was  paid  to  each 
of  their  eighteen  players,  reducing  the  club's  profits  by  some 
$3,600.  The  general  expense  account  includes  traveling  expenses 
and  advertising  for  both  clubs. 

The  financial  exhibit  of  the  series  of  i888  and  1887  is  given  be- 
low as  a  matter  of  reference. 

The  following  shows  the  figures  for  the  series  between  St.  Louis 
and  Detroit  in  1887: 

Receipts.— St.  Louis,  $9,000;  Detroit,  $6,750;  Pittsburgh, 
$2,300;  Brooklyn,  $5,800:  New  York,  $4,100;  Philadelphia, 
$8,000;  Washington,  $Soo;  Boston,  $3,100;  Baltimore,  $2,000; 
Chicago,  $200;  total  $42,000.  The  expense  of  the  trip  was 
$iS,ooo,  leaving  a  balance  of  $24,000.  This  was  divided  evenly, 
so  that  St.  Louis  received  $12,000  and  Detroit  $12,000, 
SERIES  OF  1886. 
In  1886,  as  both  clubs  were  again  successful  in  winning  their 
respective  pennants,  they  again  came  together  in  October  of 
that  year  for  the  worln's  championship,  and  this  time  the  St.  Louis 
Club  bore  off  the  honors.  By  this  time  too,  the  world's  series  of 
games  had  become  established  as  the  closing  series  of  each  season's 
campaign,  and  they  were  more  largely  attended  each  season. 
The  record  of  the  series  of  this  year  follows: 


Date. 

Contesting  Clubs. 

Cities. 

Pitchers. 

V. 

a 
fl 

a 

M 

10 

O 

Oct.  18 
>;    19 
"    20 
tk    21 
"    22 
"    23 

Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis 
St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago 
Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis 
St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago 

It                   kt                 u 

Chicago 

Chicago  . . 

Chicago 

St.  Louis.. 
St.  Louis. .. 
St.  Louis . . . 

Clarkson Foutz 

Caruthers.  ..McCormick 

Clarkson Caruthers 

Foutz Clarkson 

Hudson ...   Ryan 

Caruthers Clarkson 

6-0 
12-0 
11-4 

8-5 
10-3 

4-3 

Ten  innings. 

Total  runs  for  St.  Louis,  38  ;  for  Chicago,  29. 

It  will  be  seen  that  pitchers  Clarkson  and  Caruthers  shared  the 
pitching  honors  in  the  decisive  series,  each  winning  and  losing  a 
game. 

SERIES  OF  1887. 

In  1887  the  world's  series  had  become  so  important  in  public 
estimation,  and  the  demand  to  witness  the  games  so  great  that  the 
two  champion  clubs  of  that  year — the  Detroit  and  St.  Louis — de- 
cided to  play  an  extended  series  of  fifteen  games,  and  of  these  the 
Detroit  Club  won  eleven,  the  St.  Louis  winning  but  two  out  of  the 
first  nine  games,  Caruthers  winning  all  the  St.  Louis  games. 
Foutz  pitching  in  four  of  the  defeats,  and  King  in  three.  The 
record  of  the  series  is  as  follows: 
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Da 

te. 

Oct 

.  10 

" 

11 

" 

12 

u 

13 

il 

14 

11 

15 

" 

17 

" 

18 

" 

19 

" 

21 

" 

21 

11 

22 

M 

24 

it 

25 

a 

26 

Contesting  Clubs. 


St.  Louis  vs.  Detroit 
Detroit  vs.  St.  Louis 


St.  Louis  vs.  Detroit 
Detroit  vs.  St.  Louis 


St.  Louis  vs.  Detroit 
Detroit  vs.  St.  Louis 


St.  Louis  vs.  Detroit 


Cities. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

Detroit 

Pittsburg  . 
Brooklyn  . 
New  York . . . 
Philadelphia 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Washington. 

Baltimore, 

Baltimore, 

Detroit 

Chicago . 

St.  Louis 


Pitchers. 


Caruthers Getzein 

Conway Foutz 

Getzeiu. Caruthers 

Baldwin King 

Caruthers Conway 

Getzein Foutz 

Baldwin Caruthers 

Baldwin Caruthers 

Conway King 

Caruthers Getzein 

Baldwin Foutz 

Baldwin Foutz 

Baldwin Caruthers 

Getzein   . . King 

Caruthers Baldwin 


02 

6-1 
5-3 
2-1 
8-0 
5-2 
9-0 
3-1 
9-2 
4-2 
11-4 
13-3 
13-3 
6-3 
4-3 
9-2 


This  series  of  contests  and  the  patronage  extended  fully  estab- 
lished the  world's  series  as  a  regular  closing  campaign  for  the 
United  States  championship,  and  now  the  world's  series  is 
regarded  not  only  as  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  annual  cam- 
paign, but  as  an  additional  incentive  to  the  clubs  of  the  League  and 
the  Association  to  strive  for  their  respective  championship  honors. 
SERIES  OF  1888. 

In  1 888,  as  St.  Louis  again  won  the  Association  pennant,  they 
had  new  opponents  to  face  in  the  team  of  the  League  champions 
of  New  York,  and  the  St.  Louis  Browns  were  knocked  out  with 
greater  ease  by  the  Giants  than  they  had  been  by  the  great  batting 
team  of  Detroit  in  1887.  This  time  the  Browns  were  deprived  of 
the  services  of  Caruthers,  and  Chamberlain  proved  to  be  a  poor 
substitute  that  season.  The  result  of  the  contest  was  that  the  Giants 
led  their  opponents  in  the  first  six  games  by  five  games  to  one, 
and  having  virtually  won  the  honors  then,  they  almost  allowed  the 
remaining  games  to  go  by  default,  Keefe  and  Ward  not  playing 
after  the  sixth  game.     The  record  is  as  follows: 


-J. 

6 

Date. 

Contesting  Clubs. 

Cities. 

Pitchers. 

a 

a 
a 

H 

0 

O  t.  16 

N.  York  vs.  St.  Lou  s 

New  York 

Keefe King 

2-1 

4-     J7 

St.  Louis  vs.  N.  York 

New  York 

Chamberlain . . .  We  ch 

3-0 

"     18 

N.  York  vs.  St.  Louis 

New  York 

Keefe King 

4-2 

"     19 

M                    U                   U 

Brooklyn 

Crane . .  ..Chamberlain 

6-3 

"    20 

M                   fck                    tt 

New  York  . . . 

Keefe.   ,.                King 

6-4 

"     2-2 

it                   U                    It 

Philadelphia.. 

Welch  . . .  Chamberlain 

12-5 

kt    24 

St   Louis  vs.  N.  York 

St.  Louis 

King Crane 

7-5 

"    25 

N.  York   v*.  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  

King Chamberlain 

11-3 

44     26 

St.  Louis   vs.  N.  York 

St.  Louis 

King.     George 

10 

14-11 

44     L7 

" 

St.  Louis 

j  Chamberlain,       Tit- 
/      cnmb,  Hatfield .... 

18-7 
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Total  Runs— New  York,  64  ;  St.  Louis.,  60. 

Pitchers'  Victories— Keefe,  4  ;  Welch,  1 ;  King,  2  ;  Chamberlain,  2 ; 
Crane,  1. 

Pitchers'  defeats— Keefe,  0;  Welch,  1  ;  Crane,  1;  Titcomb,  1;  King,  3; 
Chamberlain,  3. 

Keefe  bore  off  the  pitching  honors,  he  not  pitching  in  a  single  defeat. 

Keefe  bore  off  the  pitching  honors,  he  not  pitching  in  a  single 
defeat. 

THE     LEAGUE     CHAMPIONSHIP    RECORD 
FOR  1890. 

The  following  exhaustive  record  of  the  field  work  accomplished 
by  the  eight  competing  teams  in  the  National  League  champion- 
ship for  1 890  presents  a  very  interesting  array  of  figures,  cover- 
ing every  point  of  play  in  the  pennant  race  of  the  past  season.  The 
first  table  gives  the  figures  of  the  victories  and  defeats  scored  by 
each  club  with  every  other  club,  and  the  total  of  such  games 
played,  with  the  percentage  of  victories,  as  also  the  number  of 
drawn  games  played  by  each  club. 

RECORD    OF    189O. 


a 
>> 
S 
0 
0 

u 

0 

> 

0 
2 

c8 

£-3 

.2  fl 
a 

a 

0 

0 

i 

fl 

1 

.U 

w 

0 

Ph 

0 

ffl 

£ 

U 

P4 

Victories 

86 

83 

78 

77 

76 

63 

44 

23 

Defeats 

43 

129 

53 
136 

53 
131 

55 
133 

57 
133 

68 
131 

88 
132 

TIM 

Games  played 

137 

Per  cent,  of  victories. 

667 

610 

.595 

.586 

.571 

.481 

333 

168 

Drawn  games 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

4 

0 

With  a  view  of  comparing  the  same  records  of  1889  with  those 
of   1890,  we  give  below  those  of  1889. 

RECORD    OF    l88q. 


Victories 

Defeats     

Games  played 

Per  cent,  of  victories, 
Drawn  games. 


,   d 

O 

PQ 

© 

sr 

0 

S 

0 

fl 

93 

67 

63 

76 

44 

65 

64 

63 

137 

132 

127 

139 

.679 

.508 

.496 

.547 

4 

3 

3 

2 

83 
45 
128 
648 
5 


43 

126 

.659 

4 


61 
72 
133 
459 
3 


61 
71 
132 

462 


In  comparing  the  percentage  of  victories  of  the  League  clubs 
for  1890,  with  those  of  1889,  we  find  that  New  York's  team  of 
1  890  fell  far  behind  the  record  of  the  team  of  1889  the  difference 
being  .659  to  but  .481  for  1890.  On  the  other  hand,ihe  Phila- 
delphia team    of  1890  led  the  percentage  figures  of  the  team  of 
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1889  by  .595  to  .496,  nearly  a  hundred  points  better.  Chicago 
did  better  even  than  this,  as  the  club's  1890  team  led  that  of  1889, 
by  .610  to  .  508.  Boston  of  1 890  fell  off  by  .  571  in  1 890  to  .648  in 
1889;  as  did  Cleveland  from  .459  in  1889  to  .333  in  1890.  But 
the  worst  fall  of  all  was  that  made  by  Pittsburgh  from  .462  in  1889 
to  .168  in  1890,  the  Pittsburgh  winning  the  leather  medal  for 
having  reached  the  lowest  point  in  percentage  of  victories  known 
in  League  annals.  Just  think  of  114  defeats,  these  figures  even 
exceeding  the  previously  uuequaled  record  in  defeats  of  the  Louis- 
ville club  of  1889— in  defeats. 

Brooklyn's  first  record  of  percentage  of  victories  in  the 
National  League  did  not  equal  that  which  gave  them  the  American 
Association  championship  in  1889,  by  twelve  points,  the  figures 
being  .667  for  1890  to  .679  for  1889.  On  the  other  hand  Cincin- 
nati bettered  its  team  record  in  the  League  over  that  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1^89  by  .586  in  1890,  to  .547  in  1889.  There  were  fewer 
drawn  games  in  1890  than  in  1886  by  8  to  13. 

The  record  of  the  series  of  games  played  by  each  club,  showing 
fhe  series  won,  lost,  tied,  and  unfinished  by  each,  together  with 
■  he  figures  of  the, majority  of  games  won  by  each  club  in  the  un- 
finished series,  is  as  follows: 


Series  won 

Series  lost 

Series  tied 

Series  unfinished 

Majority  of  games  won 
in  unfinished  series. 


a 

G5 

•A 

M 

-a 

>> 

0 

u 

0 
0 

to 

O 

2 

•9  ** 

a 

a 

0 

CO 

0 

0 

0> 

> 
0 

« 

0 
5 

Ah 

0 

5 

fc- 

O 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chicago  leads  the  Brooklyn  in  having  a  credit  of  most  series 
won;  but  Brooklyn,  though  not  winning  as  many  series  took 
the  lead  by  not  being  charged  with  the  loss  of  a  series  as  Chicago 
was.  Brooklyn  had  three  unfinished  series,  and  in  each  of  them 
their  team  won  the  majority  of  series,  viz.:  10  to  8  with  New 
York;  10  to  8  with  Philadelphia  and  9  to  7  with  Cincinnati.  Boston 
stands  next  to  Chicago  in  winning  the  most  series;  but  they  lost 
two  series  to  Chicago's  one.  Cinci  nati  won  as  many  series  as 
Brooklyn,  but  they  lost  two  series,  and  had  a  minority  of  victories 
in  their  unfinished  series.  There  was  not  a  tied  score  of  series  in 
the  record.  Cleveland  saved  itself  by  winning  the  series  with 
Pittsburgh,  the  latter  club's  team  losing  erery  series  of  games. 

The  table  showing  the  games  won  and  lost  by  each  club  in  each 
scries  of  games  is  as  follows: 
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Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Philadelphia.. 

Cincinnati 

Boston 

New  York 

Cleveland.  , . . . 
Pittsburgh.  .. . 


9-11 
8-10 
7-9 
6-11 
8-10 
3-17 
2-18 


11-9      10-8 


■  I 


10-8 
8-12! 
8-11  j 
6-13: 

7-13 

3-17; 


11-9 
11-9 
6-11 
5-14 

2-17 


8-10    12-3 
9-11 


11-8 
6-14 
4-13 
4-16 


11-8 
9-11 
8-11 

*8^il 
7-13 
3-16 


C 

b 

a 
M 

> 

5 

gjs 

a  =  " 

tic 

10-8 

17-3 

18-2 

86-43 

13-6 

13-7 

17-3 

83-53 

11-6 

14-5 

17-2 

78-53 

14-6 

13-4 

16-4 

77-55 

11-8 

13-7 

16-3 

76-57 

12-6 

17-3 

63-68 

6-12 

12-6 

45-88 

3-17 

6-13 

23-114 

The  record  showing  the  victories  won  abroad  and  at  home,  as 
also  the  games  lost  abroad  and  at  home,  presents  an  interesting 
table,  as  it  shows  which  club  is  tbe  strongest  in  playing  games  on 
its  opponents'  grounds.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  playing 
the  club  games  on  the  home  grounds,  and  the  contrary  in  playing 
them  abroad. 


a 

o 

o 

c 

2 

o 

i  ~3 
a  fl 
o 
c 

'5 

a 

c 

CO 

O 

m 

M 

u 

C 

as 

> 

6 

f 

Victories  abroad 

Victories  at  home 

28 
58 

35 

48 

28 
50 

29 

48 

34 
42 

26 
37 

16 

28 

9 
14 

Totals     

86 

27 
16 

83 

29 
24 

78 

31 

22 

77 

32 
23 

76 

34 
23 

53 

40 
27 

44 

49 
39 

23 

Defeats  abroad     

Defeats  at  home 

91 
23 

Totals.. 

43 

53 

53 

55 

57 

67 

88 

113 

The  Boston  Club  was  the  most  successful  in  winning  games 
abroad,  Chicago  being  second  in  that  respect,  and  New  York  third. 
Brooklyn  excelled  only  in  victories  at  home. 

The  record  of  victories  and  defeats  marked  by  single  and  double 
figure  scores,  is  valuable  as  showing  the  advance  in  the  batting  as 
against  the  pitching.  An  increase  in  double  figure  scores  shows 
that  the  batting  has  gained  ground  against  the  pitching  work  in 
the  box.  In  iS88  there  were  but  97  games  in  the  League  cham- 
pionship record  marked  by  the  double  figure  scores  to  433  which 
were  marked  by  single  figures.  In  1889  the  double  figure  record 
had  increased  to  160,  and  the  single  figures  had  been  reduced  to 
348.  The  record  of  1890  shows  137  double  figure  games  against 
394  single  figure  games,  The  records  in  question  are  as  fol- 
lows; 
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Single  Figure  Victories. 

a 

% 
o 
o 

ffl 

o 
be 

a 
o 

2 
o 

ra  ® 

2^ 

ft 

,  "3 

o  a 

a 

*5 

P 

o 
m 
o 

n 

M 

O 

a 

> 

5 

2 

b£ 

9 
11 

8 
10 

9 
10 

r 

0 

Brooklyn 

9 

10 

7 
7 
6 
4 
3 

6 

5 

io 

7 
6 
5 
0 

7 
9 

7 

io' 

4 
4 
4 

8 

10 
8 
7 

"l 

7 
3 

7 
11 
11 
11 

7 

"5 
1 

11 

9 

11 
10 
10 
11 

"i* 

57 

Chicago 

4 
5 
6 
3 
8 
3 
2 

59 

Philadelphia 

60 

Cincinnati 

61 

Boston .   « 

New  York 

53 
5<> 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

35 
17 

a 

a" 

£ 

w 

-a 

a 

I 

0 

A 

Double  Figure  Victories. 

0 

0 

§? 

2 

2 

:    C6 

•S  ° 
a 

a 
0 

03 
O 

0 
0 

be 

s 

n 

0 

ft 

3 

w 

£ 

0 

ft 

H 

Brooklyn 

9 

4 

9! 

3 

3 

6 

q 

29 

Chicago 

5 

3 

3 

1 

<? 

4 

fi 

24 

Philadelphia 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

9 

18 

Cincinnati 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

16 

Boston 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

7 

23 

New  York , 

0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

.... 

2 

1 

"2 

7 
5 

1i 

Cleveland  . .   

9 

Pittsburgh 

6 

Single  Figure  Defeats 

a 

0 

0 

Fh 

n 

d 

SF 

2 
O 

ea 

2 

."3  <^ 

.a 'a 
ft 

Brooklyn 

4 

5 

9 
10 
11 

9 
11 

5 

10 

7 

8 
11 
11 

8 

Chicago 

9 

6 

7 

8 

11 

9 

Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Boston 

New  York  . , 

Cleveland  

Pittsburgh _. .  ... 

1  53 
a  a 
'3 
a 

Q 

a* 
0 

to 

0 
ffl 

0 

-3 

a 
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6 

3 

8 

3 

7 

7 

6 

4 

10 

7 

6 

5 

10 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

11 

7 

5 

10 

10 

11 

10 

9 

10 

6 

Double  Figure  Defeats. 

a 
>> 

M 

0 
0 

u 

"ft 

2 

03* 

+3 

1    03 

a  a 

'3 

a 

a 

O 

O 

a 

| 

2 

tic 

h 

CD 

"el 

O 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

M 

'A 

O 

ft 

H 

Brooklyn 

5 
"3' 

3 
0 

l 
1 
1 

3 
1 

4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 

0    12     4; 

Chicago        

.     2 
.     4 

0      7     53 

Philadelphia 

2    14    53 

Cincinnati., 

.     2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0    10     55 

Boston 

.     3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0       0      7    57 

New  York 

.     3 
.     6 

2 
4 

0 
3 

3 
3 

4 
3 

i 

1  |     2    15    68 

Cleveland — 

2    22     R.^ 

Pittsburgh, 

.     9 

6 

9 

6 

7 

7 

6 

41     50 
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A   summary   of    the  above  four   tables    shows    the 
result: 


appended 


Ojijjx 

a   £  * 

£  »IJ2  b 

v' 

CE 

-d 

M    ©   1    fcl-J-? 

0)  a* 

3  © 

,Q    <L 

a 

J<  a 

t»o 

H  eg 
5.8 
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s  2 
o  5 

C 

© 

s& 

50  "8 

<d  © 

■S  Sb 

^  © 

■a  6c 

© 

6* 

*£ 

«*« 

®  S 

co 

o 

'C 

** 

"Sb 

■§  3 

s 

3 

1!  £  -s 

C2    w 

"3 

a 

c  tr 

o 

o 

H  to  o 

o 

o 

CQ 

QQ 

He 

M 

W 

w  H 

H 

43 
53 

H 

Brooklyn 

57 
59 

31 

p  46 

88 
105 

29 
?1 

12 

7 

41 
31 

86 
83 

139 

Chicago 

136 

Philadelphia 

60 

39 

99 

18 

14 

32 

78 

53 

131 

Cincinnati 

61 
53 

45 
50 

106 
103 

16 
23 

10 

7 

26 
30 

77 
76 

55 

57 

132 

Boston 

133 

New  York 

52 
35 

53 

66 

105 
101 

11 
10 

15 

22 

26 
32 

63 
44 

68 

88 

131 

Cleveland. 

132 

Pittsburgh .    . 

17 

64 

81 

6 

50 

56 

23 

113 

136 

It  will  be  seen  that  Cincinnati  leads  in  single  figure  victories, 
showing  the  best  fielding  games,  Philadelphia  being  second  and 
Chicago  third.  In  double  figure  victories,  showing  the  heaviest 
batting,  Brooklyn  leads,  with  Chicago  second  and  Boston  third. 
In  the  record  of  games  marked  by  single  figure  scores — vic- 
tories and  defeats  combined — Cincinnati  leads,  with  Chicago  and 
New  York  equal  for  the  second  and  third  place.  In  double 
figure  games  Pittsburgh  leads — the  record  of  extra  innings  games 
played  in  the  League  championship  arena  during  i8qo  as  follows  : 
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be 
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p 
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ft 
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o 
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© 

5 

3 
6 
1 

10 

0 
2 
1 

3 

CL* 

0 

Extra  innings  victories    

3 
0 
0 

3 

4 

1 

_±_ 

6 

2 
4 
0 

6 

1 
2 

1 

4 

6 
5 
1 

12 

3 
2 
1 

6 

?fl! 

Extra  innings  defeats 

7ft 

Extra  innings  drawn  

6 

Extra  innings  games     

50 

Boston  led  in  victories,  Chicago  being  second  and  Brooklyn 
third.  Cleveland  lost  the  most  extra  inniags  games,  and  Boston 
played  the  most,  Cleveland  being  next  in  the  latter  respect. 

The  record  of  "  Chicago"  games — viz.,  games  in  which  the  de- 
feated nine  did  not  score  a  run — is  as  follows: 
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d 
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Boston  led  in  "  Chicagoing  "  its  opponents,  Philadelphia  being 
second,  and  Cincinnati  third.  Cleveland  sustained  the  most 
"  Chicago  "  defeats,  and  Philadelphia  the  fewest. 

The  record   of  games  won  and  lost  by  a  single  run,  with  the 
total  of  such  games  played  is  as  follows. 
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Games  lost  by  one  run 
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Total  games 
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Boston  led  in  victories  scored  by  a  single  run,  Chicago  being 
second  and  Philadelphia  third.  New  York  sustained  the  most  de- 
feats by  a  single  run,  Cleveland  being  second  and  Boston  third. 
In  the  totals  of  such  games  Boston  had  the  highest  figures  and 
Pittsburgh  the  lowest. 

The  record  showing  the  highest  scores  in  victories  made  by 
each  club,  and  the  lowest  scores  in  defeats,  not  counting  ' '  Chi- 
cago "  games,  is  as  follows: 
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The  highest  score  made  in  a  victory  wras  that  made  by  Cincin- 
nati against  Pittsburgh,  and  the  lowest  score  in  a  defeat  was  that 
made  by  Pittsburgh  against  New  York.  The  worst  defeat  sus 
tained,  however,  was  that  of  Brooklyn  against  Pittsburgh,  marked 
by  a  score  of  20  to  1.  The  official  record  showing  the  victories 
and  defeats  of  the  campaign  and  per  cent,  of  victories  is  as  follows: 
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THE  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONS  OF  1890. 

The  championship  pennant  of  the  National  League,  after  hav- 
ing been  held  by  the  Chicago  club  for  five  seasons;  by  the  Bostons 
for  three;  the  New  York  and  Providence  clubs  for  two  seasons  each 
and  the  Detroits  for  one,  went  into  the  possession  of  the  Brooklyn 
club  on  the  occasion  of  its  advent  in  the  League  in  1890.  In  that 
year  the  Brooklyn  club— which  from  1884  to  18S9  inclusive, 
struggled  hard  to  win  the  American  Association  pennant — 
proving  successful,  "sought  for  new  worlds  to  conquer." 
and  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  in  the  National 
League  arena  in  the  year  1890,  found  its  opportunity  for  adding 
a  new  pennant  to  its  trophies.  Unluckily  for  the  full  fruition  of 
its  ambitious  hopes,  however,  it  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
for  capping  the  climax  of  its  League  triumph  by  winning  the 
world's  championship  series,  that  sequel  to  the  regular  champion- 
ship campaign  of  the  season,  ending  in  an  unsatisfactory  drawn 
contest.  It  only  remains  for  the  Brooklyn  club  to  win  the  world's 
series  in  1891  to  reach  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of  base 
ball  fame. 

The  Brooklyn  club  completed  the  eighth  year  of  its  history  in 
1890,  and  it  signalized  the  event  by  winning  the  National  League 
pennant.  Out  of  the  eight  seasons  of  championship  contests 
which  the  Brooklyn  club  was  engaged  in  from  1S83  to  1890  in- 
clusive, they  were  successful  in  three.  They  won  the  Inter-State 
Association  pennant  the  first  year  of  their  organization:  and  after 
entering  the  American  Association  arena  in  1884,  they  won  the 
Association  pennant  in  1889,  and  during  their  first  year  of  com- 
petition with  National  League  clubs  in  1890,  they  won  the  League 
pennant.  The  record  of  the  eight  seasons'  campaigns  shows  the 
club  as  holding  the  following  relative  positions  in  the  pennant  races 
of  the  eight  years; 


Year. 


Organization. 


Posi- 
tion. 


Per  c. 

Vet's 


Inter-State  Association . 
American  Association. . . 


National  League. 


First. 

Ninth. 

Fifth. 

Third. 

Sixth. 

Second. 

First. 

First. 


.611 
.400 
.473 
.552 
.447 
.629 
.679 
.667 


The  total  number  of  championship  contests  played  by  the  club 
during  its  eight  years  of  existence  each  year  was  867,  of  which 
they  won  477  and  lost  390.     The  record  in  full  is  as  follows: 
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Year. 

Victories. 

Defeats. 

Games 
Played. 

92 

67 
122 
138 
134 
140 
137 
129 

Per  c. 
Vict's. 

1883 

1884 

64 

20 
53 

77 
60 
88 
93 
86 

28 
47 
69 
61 
74 
52 
44 
43 

.611 
.300 

1885 

.434 

1886 

.558 

1887 

.448 

1888 

.629 

1889 

.679 

1890 

.667 

The  appended  table  gives  a  full  and  complete  analysis  of  the 
field  work  done  by  the  Brooklyn  club's  team  of  1890,  which  ended 
with  their  winning  the  National  League  pennant  for  that  year. 

The  record  of  the  victories  and  defeats  scored  in  championship 
games  during  the  six  years  the  club  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association,  was  as  follows: 
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BROOKLYN'S  RECORD  FOR  1890. 


Victories 

Defeats 

Games  played . . . 
Per  cent,  of  victories  . 
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Series  unfinished. 
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Chicago  defeats. . 
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Single  figure  defeats. . 
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Victories  at  home. 

Defeats  abroad 

Defeats  at  home 

Extra  inning  games. . . 
Victories  by  one  run , . 
Defeats  by  one  ran  .. 
Highest  score  in  vic'y. 
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BROOKLYN'S  RECOREf—  Continued. 
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The  pitching  record  of  the  club  for  1890  in  the  championship 
contests  shows  Lovett  in  the  lead  in  percentage  of  victories  pitched 
in,  Caruthers  being  second  and  Foutz  third.  The  latter,  however, 
only  pitched  in  a  few  games;  Terry  being  third,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  large  number  of  games  he  pitched  in,  in  comparison 
to  Foutz.  Hughes  was  last  on  the  list.  The  record  in  full  show- 
ing how  the  pitchers  stood  with  each  club,  is  as  follows: 
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86    43  129 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lovett  was  more  successful  against  the 
Chicago  club  than  any  other  pitcher;  while  Caruthers  found  the 
Pittsburgh  team  his  easiest  victim,  as  did  Terry  and  Foutz. 
Hughes  did  the  best  against  the  Boston  team,  Terry  could  do  but 
little  against  the  New  York  and  Chicago  batsmen. 

The  team  which  took  part  in  the  championship  games  of  1890 
included  Lovett,  Caruthers,  Terry  and  Hughes  as  the  regular 
pitchers;  Daly,  Bushong,  Reynolds,  Stallings  and  Clark  as  catch* 
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ers;  Foutz,  Collins  and  Pinkneyon  the  bases;  Smith  shortstop,  and 
O'Brien,  Corkhill,  Burns  and  Donovan  in  the  outfield;  Foutz,  too, 
acted  as  change  pitcher  in  a  few  games. 

The  team  which  won  the  Association  pennant  in  1889  included 
Terry,  Caruthers,  Hughes,  Lovett  and  Carsey  as  pitchers;  Bush- 
ong,  Clark,  Visner,  Reynolds  and  Newman  as  catchers;  Foutz, 
Collins  and  Pinkney  on  the  bases;  Smith  shortstop,  and  O'Brien, 
Corkhill  and  Burns  in  the  outfield. 


THE  LEAGUE  TEAMS  OF  1890. 

The  following  tables  present  a  very  interesting  array  of  figures, 
showing  the  batting,  fielding  and  base  running  statistics  of  the 
eight  National  League  teams  who  took  part  in  not  less  than  fifteen 
championship  games  during  1890.  Each  table  gives  the  figures 
of  the  teams  of  each  individual  club,  the  order  the  names  are 
given  on  each  table,  being  that  of  the  relative  position  in  percent- 
age of  base  hits.  The  clubs  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  pennant  race  of  1890. 

THE   BROOKLYN   CLUB. 
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Bushong 

.826 

Corkhill    
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Clark 

713 

Lovett 
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Smith 

904 

It  will  be  seen  while  only  three  of  the  players  rate  above  .300m 
percentage  of  base  hits,  no  less  than  ten  of  them  rate  above 
.900  in  percentage  of  chances  accepted  in  fielding.  In  base 
stealing  Collins  bore  off  the  palm,  Pinckney  being  second  and 
Foutz  third.  In  sacrifice  hitting  Burns  took  the  lead,  Foutz  being 
second  and  Smith  third.  But  seven  of  theplaye  rs  played  in  70 
games  and  but  five  in  100  games  and  over. 
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THE    CHICAGO    CLU1 


PLAYERS. 
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But  two  of  the  Chicago  team  have  a  batting  percentage  of  .300 
and  over,  while  seven  have  a  fielding  per  centage  of  .900  and  over. 
In  base  stealing  Wilmot  leads,  with  Cooney  second  and  Burns 
third.  In  one  base  batting  Glenalvin,  Wilmot  and  Anson  took  the 
lead. 


THE    PHILADELPHIA    CLUB. 
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Only  three  of  the  Philadelphia  team  have  a  batting  percentage 
of  .300  and  over,  while  five  exceeded  .900  in   fielding  percentage. 
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In  base  stealing  Hamilton  took  a  decided  lead,  Sunday  being-  a 
good  second,  and  Burke  third,  the  three  aggregating  a  total  of  261 
stolen  bases,  averaging  S3  each.  The  best  sactrifice  hitters  were 
Thompson,  Meyer  and  Clements.  Nine  of  the  team  played  in 
70  games  and  over,  and  seven  in  100  games  and  over. 

THE    CINCINNATI    CLUB. 


Players. 


Knight 

KeJlly 

Marr 

Mullane... 
Hoiliday.... 

Beard . 

McPhee 

Latham . . 
Harrington 

Nicol ., 

Rhines 

Baldwin 

Duryea 

Keenan... 

Vian 

Foreman 


O  rr 
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0 

CO 

p 
0 
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0 

CO 

CP 

a 

c3 
0 

0  0 

0 

CO 

ce 

3 
0 

QQ 

17 

L.    F. 

127 

.312 

41 

IB. 

133 

.300 

83 

29 

3B. 

130 

.299 

33 

44 

P. 

81 

.276 

29 

19 

C.    F. 

131 

.270 

42 

50 

S.  S. 

122 

.268 

49 

30 

2B. 

132 

.255 

19 

55 

3B. 

41 

.250 

13 

17 

C. 

65 

.246 

15 

4 

R.  F. 

50 

.209 

10 

24 

P. 

45 

.188 

5 

2 

C. 

21 

.153 

7 

2 

P. 

32 

.151 

5 

9 

C. 

54 

.138 

13 

5 

P. 

24  .137 

5 

2 

P. 

22 

.133 

5 

3 

9* 

2  p 
I  S 

.925 

.977 
930 
941 
.948 
.895 
912 
.853 
.887 
926 
.869 
814 
.707 
.892 
863 
.734 


But  two  of  the  Cincinnati  team  had  a  batting  percentage  of 
and  over,  while  seven  reached  a  fielding  percentage  of  .900 
over.  In  base  stealing  McPhee  held  the  lead,  Halliday  being 
ond,  and  Marr  third.  The  best  sacrifice  hitters  were  Beard, 
liday  and  Knight.  Seven  players  took  part  in  70  games 
over,  and   six  in  100  games  and  over. 

THE   BOSTON   CLUB. 
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;  sec- 

Hal- 
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Players. 

DC 

P 
Q 

'CO 

O 

P4 

•0* 

CD 
CD  Qj 

a* 

O 

132 
132 
121 
52 
38 
58 
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41 
47 
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41 
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47 
85 

0  «■ 
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v  w 

%4     CS 

CD  CO 
Pn 

.295 
.295 
285 
.280 
.269 
2?4 
250 
248 
.247 
.237 
.236 
..231 
229 
227 
213 

CO 

'u 
0 
c3 
W 

27 
39 
31 
10 
14 
13 
17 
8 
7 
21 
27 
7 
38 
15 
21 

CD 

0 

GQ 

43 
29 
33 
15 

1 
19 
49 

2 

2 
14 
39 

4 
39 

4 

6 

&  fcD 
p  « 

-3  p 

Tucker 

IB. 
R.    F. 
L.    F. 

S.  S. 

c. 

C.    F. 

s.  s. 
p. 
p. 

C.  F. 
3B. 

P. 
2B. 

C. 

c. 

979 

Brodie.   

953 

Sullivan 

Lowe 

.951 
971 

Ganzel 

929 

Donavan 

Long 

897 

Clarkson..   

Nichols 

760 
717 

Hines     

979 

McGarr.. 

933 

Getzein . . 

Smith 

.768 
917 

Hardie.  

.911 

Bennett 

.944 
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Not  a  player  on  the  Boston  team  reached  a  batting  percentage 
of  .300,  while  no  less  than  ten  had  a  fielding  percentage  of  .900 
and  over.  In  base  stealing  Long  took  the  lead,  with  Tucker  sec- 
ond, and  McGarr  third.  In  sacrifice  hitting  Smith  was  best, 
Brodie  being  second  and  Sullivan  third.  Only  eight  players  took 
part  in  70  games  and  over,  and  there  were  seven  who  played  in 
100  games  and  over. 

THE   NEW   YORK   CLUB. 


Players  . 

CD 

a 
0 

"3 

0 
Ah 

© 
>> 

a* 

c3 
3 

CD 

O    © 
U   C8 
0)  CQ 
PhW 

CD 

s 

© 

CQ 

CO 
<D 

c3 

© 
0 

.2© 

Glasscock 

Burkett 

S.  S. 
P. 

c. 

IB. 
IB. 

F. 

C. 

F. 
2B. 
L  F. 

C. 

C. 
3B. 

P. 

P. 
2B. 

F. 

C. 

124 
101 
133 
45 
45 
73 

.336 
309 
.303 
.289 

.288 
278 

33 
24 
20 
14 
12 
11 
19 
7 
35 
42 
11 
33 
25 
10 
7 
3 
6 
3 

54 

14 

56 

12 

8 

6 

3 

12 

14 

39 

3 

44 

11 

6 

1 

6 

3 

.909 

824 

Tiernan , 

835 

Esterbrook . . , 

984 

Whistler 

982 

Rusie 

764 

Buckley 

Henry . 

70  .255 
37  .243 
100  .239 
120    238 
32  .235 
101 1.225 
1141.212 

.862 
869 

Bas  ett 

951 

976 

\Iurphy 

Clarke 

.829 
,9  0 

Denny 

.888 

Sharrott 

Welch   

29 
34 
25 
17 
23 

.201 
.179 
.179 
.172 
.153 

.745 

.852 

Crane 

Howe 

.917 

.886 

Sommers 

1 

.789 

Only  three  of  the  New  York  batsmen  reached  a  batting  per- 
centage of  .300  and  over,  while  the  fielding  percentage  of  seven 
exceeded  .900.  In  stealing  bases  Tiernan  took  the  lead,  followed 
by  Glasscock  and  Clarke.  In  sacrifice  hits,  Hornung,  Bassett  and 
Clarke  led.  Nine  players  took  part  in  70  games  and  over,  and 
seven  in  100  games  and  over. 

THE    CLEVELAND    CLUB. 


Playeks. 

CO 

p 

0 

"55 
c 

CD 
CD  CL 

a 

03 
3 

§  © 

s 

to* 

$ 

0 

© 

CO 

© 
0 

GO 

©' 

n 

Virtue ... 

C. 

s.  s. 

R.    F. 

C.  F. 

F. 

62 
136 

64 
134 

37 

.305 
296 

.288 
.264 
245 

11 

30 
22 
35 
8 

9 
23 
17 
22 

4 

982 

McKean ... 

.903 

Daily 

859 

Davis 

946 

West 

.831 
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THF  Cleveland  club — Continued. 


VeacJi . 

Ardner , 

Ziramer.. .. 

Smalley 

Gilks 

Daw§e , 

Delaney. ... 
Wads  worth . 
Soinmers. .. 

Beatin 

Viau 

Young 


1  B. 

70 

.244 

15 

13 

2  B. 

84 

.223 

17 

9 

C. 

125 

.214 

20 

15 

3B. 

136 

.213 

46 

10 

L.    F. 

130 

.213 

22 

17 

F. 

40 

.207 

13 

3 

F. 

36 

189 

2 

5 

P. 

20 

.178 

5 

1 

L.    F. 

23 

.143 

3 

1 

P. 

53 

.141 

15 

2 

P. 

24 

.137 

5 

2 

P. 

17 

.143 

4 

1  ) 

.920 
.869 
.893 
.941 
.869 
.926 
.711 
.789 
.817 
.863 
.796 


But  one  of  the  Cleveland  players  reached  a  batting  percentage 
of  .300  and  over,  while  seven  had  a  fielding  percentage  of  over 
.900.  In  base  stealing  McKean  took  the  lead,  with  Davis  second 
and  Daily  third.  In  sacrifice  hitting  Smalley,  Davis  and  McKean 
led.  But  seven  players  took  part  in  70  games  and  over,  and  only 
five  in  100  games  and  over0 

THE   PITTSBURGH    CLUB. 


Players. 

00 

O 

O 

Pn 

03 

CO 

s 

0 

03 

m 

m 

0> 

50 

c3 

© 

O 

m 
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P=4  ft 

Decker ...  = 

C.  F. 
3B. 
R.  F. 

C. 

C.  F. 

IB. 

2B. 

F. 

IB. 

F. 

3B. 

IB. 

3B. 

C. 

F. 

2B. 

2B. 

P. 

R.  F. 

95 

138 

132 

104 

116 

70 

111 

41 

100 

59 

51 

86 

57 

83 

21 

25 

17 

23 

37 

.278 
.273 
.267 
.266 
.265 
.244 
.242 
.238 
237 
.236 
.228 
.226 
.223 
.213 
.213 
.179 
.172 
.147 
.096 

12 
31 

28 

18 

29 

15 

29 

2 

21 

6 

7 

19 
13 
11 
7 
3 
6 
6 
4 

20 
32 
63 
11 
96 
13 
27 
0 

14 
10 
3 
13 
7 
5 
3 
6 
2 
1 
5 

956 

Miller 

952 

Burke 

917 

Berger , 

864 

Sunday 

.908 

Veach : 

968 

LaRcque 

775 

Osborne 

827 

Hines 

Kelly 

Sales     

.873 
898 
87 

Hecker 

9 

Roat 

ft 

Wilson 

8( 

Hemp 

w; 

Crane 

917 

Dunlap 

Baker 

.872 
817 

Jordan. . 

.949 

Not  a  player  of  the  Pittsburgh  team  reached  a  battery  percent- 
age of  .300,  while  eight  exceeded  a  fielding  percentage  of  .900. 
In  base  stealing  Sunday  took  the  lead,  Burke  being  second  and 
Miller  third.  In  sacrifice  hitting  Miller  stood  first,  with  La 
Roque  and  Sunday  following.  Ten  players  took  part  in  70  games 
and  over,  and  six  in  100  games  and  over. 
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THE  LEAGUED  DRAWN  GAMES. 

The  following-  is  the  record  of  the  championship  contests  which 
ended  with  drawn  games.  There  were  only  eight  of  them,  one  of 
them  being  declared  forfeited. 


*Apr.  24 

May  5 

Aug.  4 

Oct.  2 

May  3 

July  17 

Sept.  8 

"    17 

"    19 


Contesting  Clubs. 


N.  \ork  vs.  Boston.  Boston .......     7 

Cincin'ti  v.  Chicago  Chicago . .    . .      9 


Cities. 


Pitchers. 


N.  York  v.  Clevel'd 
Phil.  v.  Cleveland. 
Pittsb'g  v.  Clevel'd. 
Clevel'd  v.  N.  York. 
Boston  v.  N.  York. 
Cincin'ti  v.  Chicago 
N.  York  v.  Pittsb'gh 


Cleveland..  . .  |  9 
Cleveland. 
Cleveland..  ,11 
New  York. . . .  9 
New  York..  ..  11 
Chicago  ....  12 
Pittsburgh.  .   \  9 


Welch Clarkson 

Duryea . . . .  Hutchinson 

Welch .Smith 

Grleason Vfoung 

Sowders Beatin 

Wadsworth .  Welch 

Nicholls Sharratt 

Duryea Stein 

Rusie Smith 


Score 


2-2 
2-2 
2-2 
2-2 
8-3 
4-4 
6-6 
6  6 
7-7 


twelve   innings   game 


*Game  declared  forfeited  in  favor  of  Boston. 
The  most  noteworthy  contest  was  the 
played  at  Chicago  in  September. 

THE  MONTHLY  RECORD. 

The  record  showing  the  games  won  and  lost  each  month  in  the 
National  League  championship  arena  during  1890,  is  as  follows: 


April.!  May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Totals. 

w. 

L. 

w. 

L. 

W . 

L. 

w. 

L. 

w. 

L. 

w. 

L. 

w. 

L. 

w. 

L. 

P. 

Brooklyn. . . 
Chicago...   . 
Philadelp'a. 
Cincinnati. . 

Boston 

New  York . . 
Cleveland .. 
Pittsburgh.. 

4 
5 

4 
4 

5 
3 
3 
4 

3 

3 
3 
4 
4 
6 
5 
4 

14 

9 
16 

14 

10 
13 
7 
5 

9 

11 
8 
8 
13 
10 
12 
17 

16 
13 

14 
19 
17 

9 
7 
4 

9 

11 
11 
6 
8 
16 
18 
20 

19 
15 
21 
12 
21 
11 
6 
5 

8 
13 

6 
15 

7 
11 

23 
21 

18 
18 

10 
15 
16 
13 
8 
1 

7 

9 
11 
8 
8 
11 
15 
27 

13 
21 

12 
11 

6 
14 
11 

4 

7 
6 
9 
13 
15 
6 

13 
23 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 

0 

0 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

86 
83 
78 
77 
76 
63 
44 
23 

43 
53 
53 
55 
57 
68 
87 
113 

129 
136 
131 
132 
133 
131 
131 
136 

Totals 

32 

32 

8s 

88 

99 

99 

110 

110 

99 

99 

92 

92 

10 

10 

530 

530 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  tables  of  the  statistics  of  the 
League  campaign,  showing  as  it  does  the  ups  and  downs  of  each 
club  in  the  pennant  race  during  seven  monthly  periods  of  the 
championship  season.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Brooklyn  club 
stands  alone  in  not  losing  more  games  than  they  won  during  any 
month's  play.  The  Chicago  club  lost  more  games  than  they  won 
during  May,  but  in  that  month  only.  The  Philadelphia  lost  more 
than  they  won,  during  August  and  October,  and  the  Cincinnati, 
during  July  and  September.  The  Boston  failed  to  win  as  many 
games  as  they  lost,  during  May,  September  and  October;  and  the 
New   Yorks    during   April,    June,  July   and    October;  while   the 
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Clevelands  lost  more  than  they  won  during  every  month  except 
October,  and  the  Pittsburghs  during  every  month  except  April, 
and  then  they  stood  at  four  games  won  to  four  lost. 

The  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  teams  tied  each  other  in  scoring 
the  most  victories  in  a  single  month;  Chicago  winning  21  to  6  in 
September,  and  Philadelphia  the  same  in  July.  Boston  was  next 
with  21  to  7  in  July,  and  Cincinnati  did  the  best  with  19  to  6  in 
Tuns.  Brooklyn's  best  was  19  to  8  in  July,  and  NewtYork's  best 
*j  4  to  6  in  September,  Cleveland  had  2  to  1  in  October,  while  the 
best  Pittsburgh  did  was  4  to  4  in  April. 

The  worst  month  in  the  way  of  defeats  was  recorded  by  the 
Pittsburghs  in  September,  when  they  lost  23  games  and  won  but 
4  Cleveland's  worst  record  was  in  July,  when  they  lost  23  games 
and  won  but  6.  New  York's  worst  month  was  in  June  when  they 
lost  16  games  to  9  victories.  Boston's  worst  was  in  May,  13  to 
10.  Cincinnati's  worst  was  in  September,  15  to  6.  Philadelphia's 
in  August,  14  to  10.  Chicago's  in  May,  11  to  9  and  Brooklyn's 
worst  record  was  in  April,  when  they  won  4  games  and  lost  3. 
Neither  Brooklyn  nor  Chicago  lost  a  game  in  October,  while  Pitts- 
burgh did  not  win  one  that  month.  The  best  three  months' 
record  was  that  of  Boston  in  June,  July  and  August,  when  they 
won  54  games  and  lost  but  23.  Brooklyn's  was  next,  with  53  to 
24  and  Chicago  third  with  54  to  28. 

EXTRA  INNINGS  GAMES. 
The  record  of  the  extra  innings  games  showing  the  victories,  de- 
feats, and  drawn  games  in  the  League  championship  arena  marked 
by  extra  innings,  during  1890  as  follows: 
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Brooklyn 

3 

Chicago 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

Cincinnati.   ........... 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 

2 
0 

2 

0 

i 

1 

0 

5 

0 
1 

0 
0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1 
6 
3 
3 

0 

22 

6 

4 

Boston 

1? 

New  York  

6 

Cleveland 

10 

Pittsburg 

3 

Total  defeats 

50 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Boston  team  led  in  playing  extra  innings 
games,  Cleveland  being  second,  while  Chicago  bore  off  the  palm 
for  third  place  by  having  the  most  victories.  In  this  latter  respect 
Boston  was  first;  Chicago  second,  and  Brooklyn  third,  the  latter 
team  not  losing  an  innings  game. 
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GAMES  WON  AND  LOST  BY  ONE  RUN. 

The  following  table  presents  the  record  of  the   games   won  and 
lost  by  a  single  run   in   the    League    championship    arena    during 
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Brooklyn 

14 
17 

16 
10 
20 
11 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

1 

2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

Cincinnati 

Boston 

New  York 

Cleveland 

9 

Pittsburgh 

4 

Total  Lost.. 

4 

9 

101 

Boston  took  the  lead  in  games  won  by  a  single  run,  Chicago 
being  second  and  Philadelphia  third.  No  less  than  ioo  games 
were  won  and  lost  by  this  close  margin. 

RECORD  OF  HIGHEST  SCORES  IN  SINGLE 
GAMES. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  figures  of  the  highest  scores 
made  in  single  games  in  victories  by  each  club,  as  also  the  smallest 
scores  in  defeat,  in  the  championship  contests  of  the  National 
League  in  1890. 
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00  . 
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ft 
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Brooklyn 

10-5 

"9-3' 
10-5 
12-1 
12-5 

16-4 
9-7 

17-7 
13-3 

"9-i" 
14-4 
9-3 

8-4 
12-8 

19-4 
18-9 
14-12 

12^4' 
15-3 

8-4 
8-6 

14-5 
15-11 
12-6 
11-3 

'i6-3* 

8-4 
9-8 

15-5 
17-2 
15-4 
14-3 
17-8 
18  4 

'20-12 

20-1 

18-3 

20-7 

23-17 

19-7 

18-1 

20-9 

20-1 

Chicago 

Philadelphia.  .. 

Cincinnati 

Boston 

New  York 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh . 

14-1 
13-6 
20-11 
15-9 
9-1 
8-4 
7-5 

18-3 

20-7 

23-17 

19-7 

18-1 

20-9 

20-12 

Smallest 

1-9 

1-12 

1-9 

3-15 

3-11 

2-16 

2-17 

1-18 

The  worst  defeat  of  the  season  in  the  League  arena  was  that 
given  the  Pittsburgh  team  by  the  Brooklyns  on  August  1st,  score 
20  to  1. 
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A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  CAMPAIGNS 
FROM  1876  TO  1890. 

The  following  record  presents  the  scores  of  the  total  victories 
won  by  every  League  club  each  year  since  the  National  League 
was  organized,  the  table  presenting  the  figures  of  thirteen  con- 
secutive seasons  from  1876  to  1890  inclusive: 


1876 

1877 

18 
31 

1878 

30 
41 

38 

1879 

44 
49 
55 

1880 

67 
40 
52 

1881 



56 
38 
47 
41 
45 
36 

1882 

55 
45 
52 
42 
45 
42 

1883 

59 
63 
58 
40 
52 
55 
46 
1 

1884 

62 

73 
84 
28 
64 
35 
62 
39 

1885 

87 
46 
53 
41 

38 

1886 

90 
56 

1887 

71 
61 

1888 

77 
70 

1889 

63 
83 

1890 

Chicago. . 
Boston .  . . 
Provid'ce 

52 
39 

83 
76 

Detroit. . . 

87 
56 

79 

68 

Buffalo  .. 

44 
24 

24 

47 

44 

Cleveland 

61 
83 
63 

63 

New  York 

85 
56 
38 

75 
71 
43 

68 
75 

84 
69 

78 

Phiia'lpia 
St.  Louis. 

*45 
9 

19 

77 

Cincin'ati 

37 

38 
19 

21 
41 

40 

Troy 

39 
32 

35 
18 

Worcest'r 

Wash  Hon 

26 

46 
37 

48 
59 

41 

59 

Indi'aplis 
Hartford. 

"if 
30 

24* 

28 

24 

Louisv'le 

Pittsb'gh. 

55 

66 

61 

B8 

Athletic. . 

14 
21 

Mutual. . . 



Syracuse. 

15 

Mil'aukee 

.... 

15 

Kansas  C. 

29 

Brooklyn 

86 

120 

185 

288 



332 

334 

334 

390 

447 



444 

448 

521 

541 

518 

Totals.  .. 

257 

530 

THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  RECORD. 

FROM  1876  to  1889. 

The  following  summary  of  the  League  championship  campaign 
from  1876  to  1889  inclusive,  presents  interesting  figures  for 
references. 

1876. 


Chicago . . 
Hartford . 

St.  Louis . 


52      14 

47  ;  21 

45   :   19 

Boston . : i  39  I  31 


,788  Loui: 
,691 

703 
,557 


ville. 
Mutual 


03  Athletic . 


Cincinnati. 


8 

to 
O 

* 

H 

30 

36 

21 

35 

14 

45  | 

9 

56  ! 

.455 
.375 
.237 
.135 
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1877. 


Boston j 

Louisville 

Hartford 1 

31 
28 
24 

17 
20 
94 

.  648{St.  Louis 1 

.  583|Chicago 

.  aOOlCincinnati 

19 

18 
19 

29 
36 
53 

.396 
.375 

.968 

1878. 

Boston ] 

Cincinnati 

Providence 

41 
37 
33 

19 
23 

27 

.707 
.617 
.550 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

30 
24 
15 

30 
36 
45 

.500 
.400 
.250 

1879, 

55 
49 
44 
44 

23    .705 
29  i.628 
32    .579 
32  |.579 

Cincinnati 

38 
24 
19 
15 

36     .514 

Boston 

Cleveland 

53 
56 

97 

31? 

Chicago 

Buffalo 

Troy 

953 

Syracuse 

357- 

l88<X 

Chicago 

Providence 

Cleveland 

Troy 

67 
52 
47 
41 

17     .798 
32  i.619( 
37  !.559 
42  j.494 

Worcester 

40 
40 
24 
21 

43     -489 

Boston 

(Buff  alo 

Cincinnati 

44 
58 
59 

.474 
.293 
.263 

I88l. 

Chicago 

56      28  1.667 

Troy 

Boston  

39 
38 
36 
32 

45 
45 

48 
50 

.464 

47 
45 
41 

37  .559 

38  .542 

43     . 488 

458 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Worcester 

.429 

Detroit 

.390 

1882. 

Chicago 

55  1  29    .655 
52      32     .619 
45      39    .536 
45  1  39  |.536 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

42 
42 
35 

18 

40  1.512 

41  1.506 

Buffalo                       

Troy 

48  j.422 

Worcester 

66  |.214 

1883. 

Chicago 

63 
59 
58 
55 

35     .643 

39     . 602 
47     .592 
42     .567 

^Buffalo 

j  52      45 

536 

JNewYork 

[Detroit 

46 
40 

1  17 

50 

58 
81 

.479 
.408 

Cleveland  

{Philadelphia 

.173 

1884. 

Providence . 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 


1  84 

28 

1  73 

38 

64 

47 

|  G2 

50 

.  750|New  York .... 
.  658JPhiladelphia  . 

.577|C  eveland 

.  554jDetroit 


62  j  50  1.554 

39      73  .318 

35      77  .313 

28  I  84  .250 


18S5. 


Chicago 

New  York .... 
Philadelphia  , 
Providence. . . 


53 


'21 


.776poston.. . 
.  758«Detroit  . . , 
.  509  Buffalo . . . 
.481  St.  Louis. 


4fi 

66 

.410 

41 

67 

.379 

88 

74 

.339 

36 

72 

.333 
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Chicago 

Detroit 

New  York 

Philadelphia . 


725  Boston . 


707 


frl-2 


St.  Louis. 


630  Kansas  City . 


Washington . 


56 

61 

43 

79 

30 

91 

28 

92 

.478 
.352 
.247 


Detroit 

Philadelphia  . 

Chicago 

New  York 


.637jBoston 

.610  Pittsburgh... 
.587  Washington  . 
.  553|Indianapolis . 


61 

60 

55 

69 

46 

76 

37 

89 

.504 
.444 
.377 
.294 


New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia  . 
Boston 


I  81 

47 

77 

58 

69 

61 

1  70 

64 

.641|Detroit 

.578|Pittsburgh... 
.  53l|lndianapolis  . 
.5221Washington.. 


63  1.519 

68     .493 
85    .370 


New  York 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia . 


659  Pittsburgh  . . . 
648  Cleveland .... 
508  Indianapolis. 
496  Washington  . , 


61 

71 

61 

72 

59 

75 

41 

83 

.462 
.459 
.440 
.331 


Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. 
Cincinnati 


.667 
.610 
.595 


Boston 

New  York. 
Cleveland  . 


.586  Pittsburgh. 


76 

57 

63 

68 

44 

88 

23 

114 

.571 

.481 
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THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  TEAMS. 

FROM  1 87 1  TO  189O. 

The  champion  ship  teams  from  1871,  when  the  first  official  code 
of  rules  was  established  to  govern  the  professional  championship 
contests  each  season,  comprised  the  following  list  of  players: 

1 871,  Athletic — McBride,  pitcher;  Malone.  catcher;  Fisler, 
Reach  and  Meyerle,  on  the  bases;  RadclirT,  short  stop;  Cuthbert, 
Sensenderfer  and  Heubel,  in  the  outfield. 

1872,  Boston — A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;  C.  A.  McVey,  catcher; 
Chas.  Gould,  Ross  Barnes  and  Harry  Schafer  on  the  bases;  Geo. 
Wright,  short  stop;  Andy  Leonard,  Harry  Wright  and  Fraley 
Rogers  in  the  outfield. 

1873,  Boston — A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;  Jas.  White,  catcher; 
James  O'Rourke,  Barnes  and  Schafer,  on  the  bases;  George 
Wright,  short  stop;  Leonard,  Harry  Wright  and  Manning,  in  the 
outfield. 

1874,  Boston — A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;   McVey,  catcher;    Jas, 
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White,  Barnes  andSchafer,  on  the  bases;  Geo.  Wright,  shortstop; 
Leonard,  Hall  and  Jas.  O'Rourke  in  the  outfield. 

1875,  Boston— A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;  James  White,  catcher; 
Latham,  Barnes  and  Schafer,  on  the  bases;  George  Wright,  short 
stop;  Leonard,  James  O'Rourke  and  Manning,  in  the  outfield. 

The  National  League  championship  series  began  in  1876,  and 
the  champion  nines  from  that  date  to  1889  were  as  follows*. 

1876,  Chicago — A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;  Jas  White,  catcher; 
McVey,  Barnes  and  Anson,  on  the  bases;  Peters,  short  stop; 
Glenn,  Hines  and  Addy,  in  the  outfield. 

1877,  Boston — Bond,  pitcher;  Brown,  catcher;  Jas.  White,  Geo. 
Wright  and  Morrill,  on  the  bases;  Sutton,  short  stop;  Leonard, 
Jas.  O'Rourke  and  Schafer,  in  the  outfield. 

1878,  Boston — Bond,  pitcher;  Snyder,  catcher;  Morrill,  Bur- 
dock and  Sutton,  on  the  bases;  Geo.  Wrright,  short  stop;  Leonard, 
Jas.  O'Rourke  and  Manning,  in  the  outfield. 

1879,  Providence — Wrard,  pitcher;  Brown,  catcher;  Start,  Mc- 
Geary  and  Hague  on  the  bases;  Geo.  Wright, |  short  stop;  York, 
Hines  and  Jas.  O'Rourke,  in  the  outfield. 

1880,  1881  and  1882,  Chicago — Corcoran  and  Goldsmith, 
pitchers;  Flint,  catcher;  Anson,  Quest  and  Williamson,  on  the 
bases;  Burns  short  stop;  Dalrymple,  Gore  and  Kelly,  in  the 
outfield. 

1883,  Boston — WThitney  and  Buffington,  pitchers;  Hines  and 
Hackett,  catchers;  Morrill,  Burdock  and  Sutton  on  the  bases; 
Wise,  short  stop;  and  Hornung,  Smith  and  Radford,  in  the 
outfield. 

1884,  Providence — Radbourne,  pitcher;  Gilligan  and  Nava, 
catchers;  Start,,  Farrell  and  Denny,  on  the  bases;  Irwin,  short 
stop;  and  Carroll,  Hines  and  Radford  in  the  outfield. 

1885,  Chicago — Clarkson  and  McCormick,  pitchers;  Flint, 
catcher;  Anson,  Pfeffer  and  Williamson,  on  the  bases;  Burns, 
short  stop;  and  Dalrymple,  Gore  and  Kelly,  in  the  outfield. 

1886,  Chicago — Clarkson,  McCormick  and  Flynn,  pitchers; 
Kelly  and  Flint,  catchers;  Anson,  Pfeffer  aud  Burns  on  the  bases; 
Williamson,  short  stop,  and  Dalrymple,  Gore,  Kelly,  Ryan  and 
Sunday,  in  the  outfield. 

1887,  Detroit — Getzein,  Baldwin,  Conway,  Twitchell  and 
Weidman,  pitchers;  Bennett,  Briody  and  Ganzel,  catchers; 
Brouthers,  Dunlap  and  White,  on  the  bases;  Rowe,  short  stop; 
and  Richardson,  Dunlap  and  Thompson,  in  the  outfield. 

1888,  New  York — Keefe,  Welch,  Titcomb,  Crane  and  George, 
pitchers;  Ewing,  Brown  and  Murphy,  catchers;  Cannon,  D. 
Richardson  and  Whitney  on  the  bases;  Ward,  short  stop;  and 
O'Rourke,  Gore,  Slattery,  Foster  and  Tiernan,  in  the  outfield, 

1889,  New  York— Keefe,  Welch,  O'Day,  Crane  and    Hatfield, 
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pitchers;  Ewing,  Brown  and  Murphy,  catchers;  Connor,  D. 
Richardson  and  Whitney,  on  the  bases;  Ward,  short  stop;  and 
O'Rourke,  Gore,  Tiernan  and  Slattery,  in  the  outfield. 

i8go,  Brooklyn — Lovott,  Caruthers,  Terry,  Foutz  and  Hughes, 
pitchers;  Daly,  Bushong,  Clark,  Reynolds  and  Stalings,  catchers; 
Foutz,  Collins  and  Pinkney,  on  the  bases;  Geo.  Smith,  short  slop; 
and   Darby  O'Brien,  Corkhill,  Burns  and  Donovan,  in  the  outfield. 

The  record  showing  the  managers  of  the  champion  teams  of 
each  year  from  1871  to  1890,  twenty  years,  is  as  follows: 


S-4 

03 

Club. 

Manager. 

u 

Club. 

Manager. 

1871 

Athletic 

Hicks  Hay  hurst.. 

1881 

Chicago 

Adrian  C.  Anson 

1872 

Boston 

Harry  Wright .... 

1882 

Chicago 

Adrian  C.  Anson. . 

1873 

Boston 

Harry  Wright 

1883 

Boston 

John  Morrill 

1874 

Boston 

Harry  Wright .... 

1884 

Providence  .. 

F.  C.  Bancroft. . . 

1875 

Boston 

Harry  Wright .... 

1885 

Chicago 

Adrian  C.  Anson. 

1876 

Chicago 

A.   Q.   Spalding.. 

1886 

Chicago 

Adrian  C.  Anson. 

1877 

Boston 

Harry  Wright .... 

1887 

Detroit 

W.  H.  Watkins... 

1878 

Boston 

Harry  Wright.... 

1888 

New  York 

James  Mutrie 

1879 

Providence.  . 

George  Wright. . . 

1889 

New  York  . .  . 

James  Mutrie. . . . 

1880 

Chicago 

Adrien  C.  Anson. 

1890 

Brooklyn 

McGonnigle 

CHAMPION  TEAM  PLAYERS. 

FROM  187I  TO  1889  INCLUSIVE. 

A  very  interesting-  record  for  reference  is  presented  for  use  in 
the  Guide  this  year  in  the  form  of  the  list  of  players  who  com- 
prised the  champion  teams  of  each  year  from  the  time  of  the  old 
National  Professional  Association  of  1871  to  1875,  to  that  of  the 
National  Leagues  from  1879  to  1889.  The  stars  indicate  those 
men  who  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  active  service  as*players.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  George  Wright  played  in  more  championship 
teams  than  any  other  player,  and  he  is  followed  by  James 
O'Rourke,  White,  Anson  and  Andy  Leonard.  The  names  of  the 
players,  the  champion  club,  and  the  championship  years  are 
given  below: 


Player. 

Clubs  . 

Year. 

r 

Boston 

1872, 
1879 
1873, 
1879 

1888, 
1873, 
1876 
1887 
1876, 

'73.  '74,  '75,  '77, 

'74,  '75  '77,  '78 

'89 

'74,  '75,  '77 

'80,  '81,  82,  '85, 

'78 

*G.  Wright,  -j  *  * 

Providence 

\ 

Boston 

J  O'Rourke  > 

Providence 

New  York 

) 

Boston 

J.  White  ( 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Anson 

Chicago 

'86 
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Player. 


^Leonard . . . 
*Spalding  \ 
Dalrymple . . 
Gore  ] 
Kelly....'.'.'! 
"Barnes     \ 


Flint 

Williamson 

Burns 

*S  chafer.... 

Paul  Hines 


Morrill 

Sutton 

Corcoran 

Goldsmith 

Quest 

*McVey  j 

J.  Manning.., 
H.  Wright.... 

Clarkson 

-Bond 

*McCormick . . 

Burdock 

Pfeffer 

*Start 

Ewing 

Brown 

Keefe 

Welch ^. . 

Ward 

Tiernan 

Connor 

Richardson . . . 

Whitney 

Slattery 

Murphy 

Hatfield 

*Lew  Brown. 


Boston 1872, 

Boston 1872, 

Chicago 1876 

Chicago 1880, 

Chicago 1880, 

New  York 1888, 

Chicago 1880, 

Boston 1872, 

Chicago 1876 

Chicago 1880, 

Chicago 1880, 

Chicago 11880, 

Boston 1872, 

Chicago 1876 

Providence 1879, 

Boston 1877, 


Radford.    / 

Daly 

Bushong.  . 

Clark 

Reynolds . . 
Stallings.  . 
Lovett. ..  . 
Caruthers . 

Terry 

Foutz 


Boston . 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Boston 

Chicago 

Boston 

Boston 

Chicago 

Boston 

Chicago 

Boston 

Chicago 

Providence . 
New  York.. . 
New  York.. . 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York.. . 
New  York.. . 
New  York.. . 
New  York.. . 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York.. . 
New  York.. . 

Boston 

Providence  . 

Boston 

Providence. 
Brooklyn . . , 
Brooklyn  . . . 
Brooklyn... 
Brooklyn.  .  . 
Brooklyn... 
Brooklyn. . . 
Brooklyn . . . 
Brooklyn  . , . 
Brooklyn . . . 


1877, 
1880, 
1880, 
1880, 
1872, 
1876 
1873, 
1872, 
1885, 
1877, 
1885, 
1878, 
1885, 
1879, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 


1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1877 
1879 
1883 
1884 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 


73,  '74,  '75,  '77, 
73,  74,  '75 

81,  '82,  '85,  '86 

81,  '82,  '85,  '86 

89 

81,  '82,  '85,  '86 

73,  '74,  '75 

81,  '82,  '85,  '86 
'81,  '82,  '85,  '86 
81,  '82,  '85,  '86 
73,  '74,  '75,  '77 

84 

78,  '83 
78,  '83 
81,  '82 
81,  '82 
81,  '82 
74 

75,  '78 

73 

86 

78 

86 

83 

86 

84 


89 
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Player . 


Club 


Year. 


Hughes :Brooklyn. 


Collins 

Pinkney 

George   Smith. 
Darby  O'Brien. 

Corkhill 

Burns 

Donovan 


Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 


The  following-  players  played  one  season  in  a  champion  club: 
-McBride,  *Malone,  *Fisher,  *Reach,  *Meyerle,  *RadclirT, 
-Cuthbert,  *Sensenderfer  and  *Heubel,  Athletics,  1871;  Charles 
Gould  and  *Fraley  Rogers,  Boston,  1872;  *Hall,  Boston,  1874; 
^Latham,  Boston,  1875;  *Peters,  Glenn,  *Addy,  Chicago,  1876; 
Snyder,  Boston,  1878;  Ward,  *McGeary,  *Hague,  *York,  Provi- 
dence, 1879;  Whitney,  Buffington,  M.  Hines,  M.  llackett,  Hor- 
nung-,  Wise  and  Smith,  Boston,  1883;  Radbourne,  Gilligan, 
*Nava,  Farrell,  Denny,  Irwin  and  Carroll,  Providence,  1884; 
Flynn,  Ryan  and  Sunday,  Chicago,  1886;  Getzein,  Baldwin, 
Conway,  Twitchell,  Weidman,  Bennett,  Briody,  Ganzel,  Brouthers, 
Dunlap,  Rowe,  Richardson  and  Thompson,  Detroit,  1887;  Tit 
comb,  George,  Foster,  1888;  Crane,  O'Day,  1889.  (Those  whose 
names  are  marked  by  a  *  are  off  the  field.) 

THE  FIFTEEN  YEARS  RECORD. 

The  records  made  by  the  pennant  winners  of  the  National 
League  since  its  organization,  in  1876,  will  be  found  of  interest 
at  this  time.     They  are  as  follows: 


Year 

Club. 

d 

0 

52 
31 
41 
55 

m 

56 

55 
63 

0 

14 
17 
19 
23 
17 
28 
29 
So 

©  a 
PhO 

.788 
.648 
.707 
.705 
.798 
.667 
.655 
.643 

Club. 

Year 

a 

c 

H 

87 
90 

79 

8* 
83 
86 

0 

28 
25 
34 
45 
47 
43 
43 

PhO 

1876 

Chicago 

Boston ... 

Boston 

Providence 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

75(1 

1877 

Chicago 

.776 

1878 

Chicago 

Detroit 

New  York  * . 

7^5 

1879 
1880 

Providence 

Chicago 

Chicago 

.637 
.641 

1881 

New  York 

.659 

1882 

Chicago 

Brooklyn  

667 

1883 

Boston  

A  summary  of  the  above  shows  the  Chicago  Club  has  won  the 
championship  six  times,  the  Boston  Club  three  times,  the  New 
York  and  Providence  clubs  twice  each,  and  Detroit  and  Brooklyn 
once  each. 

The  Chicago  Club  has  the  best  record  of  a  single  season— 90 
victories  and  34  defeats — and  the  highest  percentage  of  victories, 
.  798.  The  only  clubs  which  have  played  in  every  singie  season 
are  the  Boston  and  Chicago  clubs. 
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AN  INTERESTING  COMPARISON. 

THE    NATIONAL   LEAGUE    VS.  THE   PLAYERS'  LEAGUE — THEAMERI- 
CAN   ASSOCIATION   AND   THE   WESTERN   ASSOCIATION. 

A  comparison  of  the  most  important  figures  of  the  champion- 
ship campaigns  of  the  National  League;  the  Players'  League;  the 
American  Association,  and  the  Western  Association  for  1890  pre- 
sents a  very  interesting  series  of  statistical  records.  We  give  the 
tables  in  question  in  their  regular  order: 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE 


a 

cc 

„j 

M 

'C 

d 

>» 

0 

t* 

p 

ta 

0 
0 

u 

2 

c  P 

0 

a 

a 
0 

CD 

O 

1   es 

► 

u 
&& 

« 

U 

PL, 

O 

w 

A 

O 

to 

Victories 

86 
43 
129 

83 
53 
136 

78 
53 
131 

78 
55 
133 

76 
57 
133 

63 
68 
131 

44 
88 
132 

tt8 

Defeats 

114 

Games  played " 

137 

Per  cent,  of  victories  

.667 

.610 

.595 

.586 

.571 

.481 

.333 

.168 

Series  won 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

0 

Series  lost .         

0 

1 

0 

9, 

9 

4 

6 

7 

PLAYERS  LEAGUE. 


Viciories 

Defeats. 

Games  played 

Per  cent,  of  victories.. 

Series  won.. 

Series  lost 


a 

M 

<s 

,d 

T3 

a 

•  i? 

c 

a 

.P 

be 

,  9 

0 

«3 

0 

►* 

ea 
0 

di7 

5  ® 

it 

> 

O 

u 

<D 

!c 

.P'P 

;£ 

w 

W 

'A 

O 

Ph 

Ph 

O 

81 

76 

74 

75 

68 

60 

55 
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55 
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55 
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41 

Defeats 

91 

Games  played 
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Per  cent,  of  victories 
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The  National  League  played  in  530  games — exclusive  of  drawn 
games;  the  Players'  League  in  525  games;  the  American  Associa- 
tion in  526  games,  and  the  Western  Association  01482,  making  a 
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total  of  2063  games  played  in  the  four  championship  series,  not 
counting  drawn  games.  The  winning  club  in  the  National  League 
won  by  a  percentage  of  victories  of  .667;  that  of  the  Players' 
League  by  .62S,  that  of  the  American  Association  by  667,  and 
that  of  the  Western  Association  by  .666.  The  record  showing  the 
relative  standing  of  each  club  in  percentage  of  victories,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  organization  the  club  be  ongs  to,  is  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGE    RECORD. 


Clubs  . 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
T. 
8. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15, 
In. 


Brooklyn 

Lauisviile 

Kansas   City.. . 
Minneapolis.. . 

Milwaukee 

Bostou — 

Chicago 

Philadelphia... 

Columbus 

Cincinnati.  ... 

Brooklyn 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . . 


Leagues. 


National . . 
American. 
Western  . . 
Western  . . 
Western  . . 
Players  . . . 
■National... 
National . . 
American. 
National. . 
Players  . . . 
National. . 
American. 
Players  . . . 
Players  . . . 
Players  . . . 


a  ell 


.667 
,667 


Clubs. 


17. 
18. 

:19. 

;20. 

21. 
828 122. 
610 123. 


.595 
.590 
.586 
.576 
.571 
.570 
.565 
.547 
.519 


24. 

f* 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
3D. 
[31. 
32. 


Toledo 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Denver , 

Pittsburgh 

Sioux  City 

Syracuse , 

Omaha 

Cleveland.... 

Athletic 

Lincoln 

Cleveland.  ... 

Baltimore. 

St.   Paul 

Buffalo 

Pittsburgh . . . 


Leagues. 


American . 
American . 
National. . 
Western. ., 
Players  ... 
Western  . . 
American. 
Western. . . 
Players.  .. 
American. 
Western  . . 
National.  . 
American. 
Western.  . 
Players. . . 
National . . 


a  o 
o  a 


.515 

.50D 
.481 
.475 
.469 
.466 
.433 
.425 
.423 
.400 
.391 
.333 
.311 
.311 
.273 
.168 


THE  PITCHING  OF  1890. 

The  professional  season  of  1890  was  in  every  respect  the  most 
exceptional  known  in  the  history  of  the  fraternity,  and  especially 
was  it  noteworthy  in  this  respect  in  the  pitching  department.  In 
the  National  League  arena  it  was  exceptional  in  its  character  from 
the  fact  of  the  advent  of  so  many  "  colts  "  in  the  box,  who  were 
taken  from  Minor  League  teams  without  any  graduating  experi- 
ence in  the  American  Association  arena,  as  had  been  previously 
customary.  In  the  Players  League  the  pitching  season  was  ren- 
dered specially  exceptional  from  the  fact  of  the  important  differ- 
ence in  the  conditions  governing  the  work  in  the  box  by  the 
Flayers  League  pitchers  compared  to  those  controlling  the  pitchers 
of  the  National  League  arena;  the  former  not  only  being  handi- 
capped by  having  to  deliver  the  ball  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
batsmen  than  the  National  League  pitchers  had;  but  also  in  their 
having  to  pitch  a  more  elastic  ball  than  their  National  League 
rivals,  thereby  not  only  giving  their  opposing  batsmen  a  batting 
advantage  but  also  in  making  the  fielding  of  the  livelier  ball  more 
difficult 
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The  character  of  the  pitching  of  1890  as  a  whoie  may  fairly  be 
set  down  as  showing-  a  degree  of  improvement  over  that  of  18S9 
inasmuch  as  there  was  more  attention  paid  to  strategic  skill  in  the 
box  in  the  better  managed  teams,  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
style  of  wild  intimidating  speed.  The  club  managers  in  fact,  have 
come  to  realize  that  mere  "  pitcher's  games  " — contests  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  falls  upon  the  battery  players  of  the 
team — have  lost  favor  with  the  club  patrons;  not  that  they  dislike 
to  see  contests  marked  by  exciting  and  closely  contested  single 
figure  games,  so  much,  but  that  they  favor  a  style  of  game  more 
which  admits  of  plenty  of  activity  among  the  fielders.  The  two 
extremes  in  the  character  of  contests  on  professional  fields  are  the 
"pitcher's  games"  and  the  '  slugging  contests"  Both  are 
objectional  and  unattractive  to  the  connoisseur  of  base  ball, the  one 
being  rendered  tedious  by  the  comparative  inactivity  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  fielders. and  the  other  for  the  self  same  reason,  only  in  a 
different  form.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
results  arrived  at  between  a  skillful  strategist  in  the  box  who  goes 
in  to  pitch  for  catches  backed  up  by  a  splendid  outfield  support, 
and  that  of  a  pitcher  who  goes  in  for  mere  speed,  and  then 
suddenly  slacking  up  in  the  pace  of  his  delivery,  finds  his  pitching 
knocked  "out  of  sight"  in  the  form  of  three  baggers  and  home  runs 

The  pitching  of  1890  was  greatly  aided  by  the  great  advantage 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  protective  catcher's  glove  on  thek 
previously  unprotected  left  hand.  Every  pitcher  depends  largely 
for  his  success  upon  the  ability  of  his  catcher,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  catcher's  new  glove  there  were  but  few 
catchers  who  could  long  stand  the  wear  and  tear  upon  their  hands, 
— even  with  the  use  of  the  old  gloves — which  they  were  subjected  to 
in  facing  the  wild  swift  pitching  in  vogue  of  late  years.  But  with 
the  new  glove  came  the  power  to  hold  the  swiftest  pitched  balls, 
and  with  the  renewed  confidence  in  having  good  support  behind 
the  bat,  came  an  improvement  in  the  pitching.  The  effect  of  the 
large  padded  left  hand  glove  in  protecting  a  catcher's  weakest 
point,.  —  stopping  balls  to  the  left  of  him — may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  Bennett,  the  veteran  catcher  of  the  Boston  National 
League  team  of  1S90  allowed  only  nine  passed  balls  to  be  charged 
against  him  in  over  eighty  games  in  which  he  played  behind  the 
bat,  such  a  record  being  an  impossibility  before  the  introduction 
of  the  padded  left  hand  glove.  In  fact,  the  record  of  passed  balls- 
charged  to  catchers  during  1 890  in  the  face  of  the  hot  fire  of  swiftly 
thrown  balls  the  majority  had  to  face,  was  the  smallest  known  in 
the  annals  of  the  game.  The  pitcher  necessarily  has  to  depend  on 
the  ability  of  his  catcher  to  such  an  extent  that  unless  he  has  & 
first-class  man  in  the  position  to  assist  him  he  cannot  fully  employ 
his  strategic  skill  successfully. 
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More  than  ever  before  was  it  plainly  manifested  last  season  that 
without  team  work  together  by  the  two  battery  players  no  pitcher, 
no  matter  what  his  individual  ability  in  the  position  may  be,  can 
hope  to  be  successful.  '"  How  can  I  pitch  to-day?"  says  the  rat- 
tled star  pitcher,  "when  I  have  not  got  my  regular  catcher'"  And 
that  regular  catcher  is  the  player  who  knows  every  signal  of  his 
pitcher,  and  who  is  familiar  with  all  his  strategic  points  of  play, 
and  knows  how  to  ably  assist  him  in  his  work. 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  skill  shown  in  the  box  during  1890 
we  have  again  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  percentage  of  victories 
a  pitcher  takes  part  in  as  the  principal  criterion  of  success.  The 
absurd  system  of  scoring  earned  runs  which  governs  the  code  of 
scoring  rules,  and  which  mixes  up  runs  earned  of?  the  fielding  as 
well  as  the  pitching,  entirely  precludes  the  use  of  such  earned 
runs  as  a  basis  of  estimate.  We  have,  therefore,  ranked  the 
pitchers  of  1890  in  the  order  of  best  percentage  of  victories. 

Hitherto  the  two  battery  players  of  a  team  have  had  to  do  pretty 
even  work  together  in  their  respective  positions,  the  one  as 
pitcher,  and  the  other  as  catcher;  but  within  tke  past  year  the  in- 
troduction of  the  protective  glove  for  the  latter  player  has  so  re- 
duced the  arduous  duties  of  his  position,  that  quite  a  lead  has 
been  given  the  pitcher  as  the  most  important  player  of  a  club  nine. 
In  1890  this  fact  was  very  plainly  demonstrated  in  the  catching 
records  made  by  Bennett,  Clements  and  Zimmer,  respectively  of 
the  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Clubs,  who  in  playing  in 
consecutive  games  from  May  to  October  bore  off  the  palm  in  the 
large  number  of  games  each  were  enabled  to  play  in  against  the 
weakest  kind  of  throwing  from  the  box,  owing  ro  the  protection 
to  their  hands  given  them  by  the  new  gloves  of  the  period.  Not 
only  was  better  catching  recorded  than  ever  known  before  in 
League  history,  but  the  fine  catching  proved  to  be  of  such  value 
to  the  pitchers  that  they  were  enabled  to  do  more  effective  work 
in  the  box  in  the  form  of  skillful,  strategic  pitching  than  ever 
before  known. 

The  pitching  records  of  each  season  have  come  to  be  the  most 
important  of  the  club  statistics,  and  they  will  be  still  more  so 
when  the  scoring  rules  are  so  amended  as  to  introduce  a  correct 
method — and,  of  course,  a  reliable  criterion  of  skillful  play— of 
recording  earned  runs,  something  at  present  unknown  to  the 
code. 

Two  questions  naturally  accur  to  the  reader  in  perusing-  the 
scoring  section  of  the  national  code  of  rules,  and  these  are, 
M  What  constitutes  an  earned  run  ?  "  and,  "  What  is  the  object  of 
the  earned  run  record?"  The  answer,  in  brief,  to  the  former 
question  is,  that  an  earned  run  is  a  run  scored  without  the  assist- 
ance of  fielding  or  "battery"  errors;  and  to  the  second  query,  that 
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the  object  of  the  record  of  earned  runs  is  to  afford  a  reliable  record 
of  the  pitcher's  ability  in  his  box  work.  This  latter  record  can 
only  yield  the  required  object  in  view  when  the  data  for  earned 
runs  is  correct,  and  this  only  occurs  when  earned  runs  are  based 
on  the  data  of  base  hits  scored  off  the  pitching,  and  not  through 
the  errors  of  judgment  or  of  actual  play  in  allowing  runs  to  be 
scored. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  runs  earned  off  the  pitch- 
ing solely,  and  those  earned  off  the  pitching  and  fielding  com- 
bined, and  the  rule  governing  earned  runs  should  be  so  worded  as 
to  confine  them  to  those  earned  off  the  pitching  alone.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  first  batsman  in  an  innings  leads  off  with 
a  safe  hit  for  a  single  base  and  he  then  steals  second  and  third 
bases,  and  is  sent  home  by  a  long  fly  ball  to  the  outfield,  which, 
though  being  caught,  enables  the  runner  to  get  home  on  the  hit. 
Under  the  existing  scoring  rules  this  is  recorded  as  an  earned  run, 
though  it  has  plainly  enough  not  been  earned  off  the  pitching 
alone. 

We  established  the  record  of  earned  runs  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  record  from  which  to 
judge  the  ability  of  the  pitcher,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we 
recorded  runs  as  earned  only  which  were  scored  solely  by  means  of 
base  hits,  and  not  runs  earned  by  means  of  base  stealing  and 
errors  of  judgment  in  fielding. 

There  is  another  point  bearing  upon  the  record  of  runs  legiti- 
mately earned  off  the  pitching,  and  that  is  runs  scored  by  base 
hits  which  are  made  before  the  fielders  have  been  afforded  three 
chances  for  outs  off  the  pitching.  If  the  pitcher  delivers  three 
balls  to  the  bat,  which  successively  afford  three  plain  chances  to 
put  the  side  out,  and  the  field  fails  to  accept  such  chances,  and 
then  base  hits  are  made  off  his  pitching,  no  runs  can  justly  be 
charged  to  him  as  earned  off  his  pitching,  no  matter  if  home  runs 
are  afterward  made;  yet  the  existing  code  charges  him  with 
earned  runs  if  such  runs  are  made  chiefly  by  base-running,  unaided 
by  but  a  single  hit  or  a  sacrifice.  This  is  unjust  to  the  pitcher,  as 
the  fault  lies  with  the  catcher's  inability  to  throw  well  to  base,  or 
to  the  base  player  who  fails  to  properly  accept  chances  to  put  out 
runners. 

THE  CRITERION  OF  EFFECTIVE  PITCHING. 

There  are  three  ways  of  judging  a  pitcher's  ability  in  doing  his 
work  in  the  box,  one  is  by  the  figures  of  the  percentage  of  runs 
earned  off  his  pitching;  another  by  the  percentage  of  base  hits 
similarly  scored  and  the  last  by  the  percentage  of  victories  he 
pitches  in.  The  most  reliable  one  of  the  three  is  that  of  the  per- 
centage of  runs  earned  off  his  pitching.       But  to  make  this  any- 
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thing  like  a  fair  criterion  the  percentage  of  runs  earned  must  be 
based  upon  the  data  of  runs  legitimately  earned  by  base  hits,  and 
those  only,  and  not  on  the  unfair  data  of  runs  earned  off  the  in- 
fielding  as  well  as  the  pitching.  Moreover,  in  estimating  the 
earning  of  runs  from  base  hits,  no  base  hits  scored  after  the  pitcher 
has  given  the  field  three  chances  for  outs  off  of  his  pitching,  which 
they  have  failed  to  accept,  should  be  included  in  such  data. 

A  STRONG  POINT  IN  PITCHING. 

Harry  Weldon  wrote  a  paragraph  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
last  summer  in  which  he  refers  to  one  of  the  strongest  points  in 
the  play  of  a  strategic  pitcher  in  a  way  which  would  go  to  show  a 
very  mistaken  view  in  the  matter.  He  said:  "There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rot  in  the  popular  impression  that  a  battery  must  know  the 
weak  and  strong  points  of  the  batsmen  whom  they  contend  against. 
The  success  of  Rhines  and  Harrington  goes  a  long  way  to  support 
this  assertion.  Both  are  novices  so  far  as  knowledge  of  League 
batsmen  is  concerned.  Neither  of  them  knew  three  League  players 
when  they  joined  the  Reds,  yet  their  work  has  been  the  best  of 
any  of  the  Cincinnati  batteries."  The  writer  of  the  above  evidently 
drew  a  very  erroneous  conclusion  from  his  observation  in  the  case. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  a  pitcher  who  is  familiar  with  strong  and 
weak  points  of  his  batting  opponents,  must,  of  necessity,  be  better 
prepared  to  cope  successfully  with  them  than  the  pitcher  who  does 
not  know  a  single  point  of  the  batsman's  ways  in  handling  the 
ash.  The  success  of  headwork  pitchers  like  Keefe,  Clarkson, 
Galvin,  Radbourn  and  others  of  note,  is  largely  due  to  their  prac- 
tical familiarity  with  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  play  of  oppos- 
'  ing  batsmen.  These  may  be  learned,  to  some  extent,  in  a  single 
game. 

PITCHING  FOR  CATCHES. 

A  feature  of  the  box  work  of  1890  was  the  noteworthy  success 
of  that  special  point  of  play  made  by  strategic  pitchers,  known  as 
"pitching  for  catches."  Pitching  for  a  strike-out  record  is  easy 
work,  requiring  simply  intimidating  speed  and  but  little  skill  when 
facing  a  majority  of  batsmen.  But  pitching  for  catches  requires 
strategic  skill  of  no  small  degree,  and  it  gives  lively  work  for  the 
fielders,  while  pitching  for  strike-outs  yields  nothing  but  the  weari- 
some pitcher's  games. 

BAD  PITCHING  PRACTICE. 

We  hope  to  see  the  old  rutty  habit  pitchers  have  of  straining 
their  arms  in  showing  off  the  great  speed  of  their  delivery  before 
grand  stand  patrons  in  the  preliminary  half  hour's  practice  before 
the  game  begins,  done  away  with  this  season.   A  physician,  who  is 
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experienced  .n  the  effects  of  the  practice  pitchers  ordinarily  in- 
dulge in,  said  last  season  that  "it  would  be  better  for  pitchers  only 
to  twirl  five  innings  each  day  and  then  give  way  to  a  change 
pitcher.  Managers,"  he  said,  "shou4d  also  see  to  it  that  their 
pitchers  do  not  practice  as  they  do  before  a  game.  Half  the  arms 
are  ruined  by  the  ridiculous  overwork  indulged  in  in  that  way. 
Except  in  old  worn-out  arms,  a  dozen  balls  are  quite  sufficient  to 
put  the  arm  in  shape  for  a  game.  Any  pitcher  can  pitch  five  in- 
nings every  day  better  than  he  can  pitch  ten  innings  three  times  a 
week,  for  the  muscles  are  never  overdone  and  are  therefore  always 
in  good  order." 

THE  ART  OF  PITCHING. 

The  whole  art  of  pitching  can  be  summed  up  in  a  brief  para- 
graph, and  the  problem  of  strategic  skill  in  the  art  finds  its  solu- 
tion in  a  single  line,  viz. ,  "how  not  to  do  it  while  you  are  apparently 
doing  it."  In  other  words,  the  pitcher's  aim  is  not  to  send  in  a 
ball  to  the  batsman  which  he  can  possibly  hit  at  advantageously, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  appears  to  deliver  the  very  ball  the  bats- 
man wants  to  hit  at,  being,  in  addition,  always  prepared  to  send 
in  a  fair  ball  whenever  the  batsman  is  seen  to  be  temporarily  "out 
of  form"  for  hitting.  Add  to  this  disguised  change  of  pace,  and 
you  have  the  secret  of  the  art  in  a  brief  paragraph. 

THE  LEAGUE  PITCHING  OF  1890. 

The  pitching  record  by  clubs  of  the  National  League,  the 
Players'  League  and  the  American  Association  for  1890,  made 
ap  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  victories^  pitched  in,  was  as 
follows. 
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1 

3 

5 

8 

0 

Qi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
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Ohioago. 


Hntchison.J 

I/uby 

Stein 

Snllivan . . . . 
Goughlin... 
Gibson 


1     •** 

ee 

+2 

3 
o 
o 
(-> 

n 

s  © 

.pd 

1    eg 

a  a 
© 

a 

d 
o 

to 

O 

ft 

o 

« 

— - 







W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

5    5 

4    5 

6    5 

6    4 

3    3 

1    3 

3    0 

3    1 

1    1 

2    1 

1    1 

2    1 

0    0 

1    1 

1    1 

0    1 

0    2 

0    0 

1    1 

0    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

S     „*! 


o  o 


d 
© 
1 

•d 

Totals. 

W    L 

W    L 

W    Ii    P 

6    4 

8    0 

42  26  68 

3    0 

3    1 

20    8  28 

2    1 

2    1 

11    6  17 

1    1 

1    0 

5    6  11 

1    1 

2    1 

4    7  11 

0    0 

1    0 

10    1 

.618 
.714 
.647 
.455 
.364 
1.000 


Philadelphia. 


Gleason 

Vickery 

McVetridge 

Esper 

Smith 

Day 

Anderson . . 
Bowman 


a 
>» 

3 
o 
o 
u 
M 

d 

o 

3 

Q 

i  "c3 

.2  fl 
'3 
p 
Q 

P 

o 

"B 
o 

c 
© 

1 

© 
> 

© 

5 

i 

to 

o 
H 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L    P 

5    4 

6    3 

6   5 

4    3 

5    1 

7    1 

6    0 

39  17  56 

1    3 

4    2 

2    3 

4    3 

4    3 

3    3 

6    1 

24  18  42 

1    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

10    1 

1    0 

0    0 

0    0 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

0    0 

4    0    4 

0    2 

0    2 

1    3 

0    5 

0    1 

3    1 

3    1 

7  15  22 

0    0 

0    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

1    0 

112 

0    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    1 

0    0 

1    0 

12    3 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

1    0 

0    0 

1    0 

10    1 

.571 

1.000 

1.000 

.318 

.500 

.333 

1.000 


Cincinnati. 


Raines.. 
Mullane . 
Foreman 
Dnryea . , 

Viau 

Dolan . . . , 


a 
>> 

3 
o 
o 
u 

n 

W    L 

o 
be 
a 
o 

3 
O 

A 

ft 

a 

o 
"» 
o 
pq 

M 

u 
o 

525 

•d 
p 

J5 

"3 

1 

3 

s 

"3 
H 

W    L 

W    L 

5    3 
4    1 

0  4 

1  1 
1    0 
0    6 

W    L 

1  6 

2  1 
1    1 
4    3 

0    0 
0    0 

W    L 

6    2 
2    2 
2    1 
2    1 
2    0 
0    0 

W    L 

6    1 
2    1 
2    1 
2    1 
1    0 
0    0 

W    L 

5    0 
1    0 
4    1 
4    3 
1    0 
1    0 

W    L    P 

28  17  45 

12  10  22 

13  11  24 
17  13  30 

6    3    9 
112 

1    4 

1  0 

2  2 
2    2 
1    1 
0    0 

4    1 
0    5 
2    1 
2    2 
0    2 
0    1 

.622 
.545 
.542 
.567 
.667 
.500 


Boston. 


<31  arkson 
Nichols . , 
Getzein . 
Taber . . . 
Fricken . 
Lawson. 


p 

o 
f-i 

d 

§p 

o 

3 
o 

c3 

3 
ft 

© 
p 

'5 

M 

U 

o 
© 

n3 
P 
«$ 
© 

1 

6 

i 
ft 

CD 

3 
o 
H 

W    L 

3    3 
2    4 
1    1 

0    1 
0    0 

0    0 

W    L 

2    5 
0    5 
6    1 
0    0 
0    0 
'0    0 

W    L 

2  3 
6    3 

3  3 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

W    L 

5    1 

4    3 
2    4 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

W    L 

*4    1 
3    2 
3    3 

*0    0 
0    1 
0    1 

W    L 

4    2 
6    2 
3    3 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

W    L 

5  8 

6  0 
5    0 
0    0 
0   0 
0   0 

W     L    P 

25  18  43 
27  19  46 
23  15  38 
0    11 
0    11 
0    11 

.581 
.587 
.605 
.000 
.000 
.000 
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New  York. 

a 
1 

6. 

3 

* 

ft 

4-> 

a  a 

*3 

a 

3 

a 
o 

O 

a 
> 

3 

i 

5 

en 

3 

O 

H 

W    L 

6    6 
1    2 
1    0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 

8    10 

W     L 

3   6 
2    3 

0  2 

1  0 
0    2 
0    0 

6  13 

W    I, 

2  6 

3  1 

1    1 
0    0 
0    3 
0    0 

6  11 

W    L 

1  7 
3  3 
1  3 
0    0 

0  1 

1  0 

6  14 

5    3 

2*1 
0    3 
0    0 
0    3 

1*0 

8  12 

W    L 

6    4 

2  2 

3  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0    0 

12    6 

W    Ii 

5    1 
5    1 

5    0 

0    0 
2    1 
0    0 

17    3 

W   L       P 

Rusie 

28  33    61 

4*» 

Welch 

18  13    311     .581 

Sharratt 

Murphy 

11     9    20J     .550 
1     1      2}     .500 

Burkett 

3  11    14t      .214 

Daily 

2  *0      2  1  000 

Totals 

63  67  13ol 

CLEVELAND. 


Beatin 

Lincoln  

Smith 

Wadsworth . 

Young 

G-ilks 

Vian 

Garfield 

Connors 

Dawson 


1  a 

M 
O 
O 

ffl 

W    L 

c 

O 

o 

W    L 

AS 

W     L 

.i 

a  a 

'o 

a 

3 

d 

o 

GO 

o 

c 

00 

o 
H 

W     L 

W    L 

W 

L 

w 

L 

W    L     P 

2    5 

4    4 

2    5 

2    5 

3    4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

22  31  53 

0    1 

1    0 

0    3 

0    2 

0    3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3  10  13 

;  o  i 

1    0 

0    1 

0    1 

0    1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14    5 

1    2 

0    3 

1    2 

0    2 

0    3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2  15  17 

0    1 

1    2 

2    1 

1    1 

2    0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

10    7  17 

0    0 

0    0 

0    1 

1    0 

0    0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2    2    4 

0    4 

0    2 

0    1 

0    2 

2    0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4  10  16 

,  0    2 

0    2 

0    0 

0    0 

0    2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

17    8 

!  o  o 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0    11 

J  0    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    11 

.415 
.231 
.200 
.118 
.588 
.500 
.286 
.126 
.000 
.000 


Pittsburgh. 

a 

M 
O 

o 

c 

tD 

c3 
O 

W    L 

0  2 

1  3 

0  2 

1  2 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    1 

0  2 

1  0 
0    0 
0    0 
0   o 
0    1 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 

£ 

s 

ceir 
^3  "£ 

W     L 

0    0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    1 

0  1 

1  1 

0    0 
0    3 
0    1 

0  1 

1  0 
0    4 
0    0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 

a  a 
o 
a 
3 

W     L 

0    0 
0    1 
0    2 

0  2 
2    2 

1  1 
0    0 
0    1 
0    2 
0    0 

0  0 

1  0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    2 
0    1 
0    1 

a 
o 

■*a 
CC 

c 

n 

W    L 

2    1 
0    3 
0    1 
0    2 
0    1 
0    0 
0    3 
0    0 

0  2 

1  0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

■A 
w 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1) 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

M 

■~ 
z 

L 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

0 
4 
0 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

(1 

0 

1 

0 

"3 

o 
> 

o 

3 

W     L 

1    0 

0  1 

1  1 

0    2 

0  1 

1  2 

0  0 

2  0 

1  1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    2 
0    0 

CO 

o 
H 

W    L,     P 

4    4    8 

2  12  14 
1    9  10 

1  9  10 

3  7  10 

2  11  13 
2    7    9 
2    2    4 
2  19  21 
2    2    4 
0    2    2 
2    4    6 
0    6    6 
0    11 
0    2    2 
0    6    6 
0    3    3 
0    7    7 
0    2    2 

a 

CD 

•o 

ft 

W    L, 

0  0 

1  2 
0    1 

0  0 

1  0 
0    3 
0    2 
0    0 
0    5 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    2 
0    1 

.500 

Hecker     

.143 

Schmidt 

.100 

Phillips 

Sowders 

.10© 
.300 

Anderson 

.154 

Bowman 

.222 

Daniels 

.500 

Baker 

.095 

Jones 

.500 

Esher 

.000 

Smith 

Heard 

.000 
.000 

Lawson 

.000 

Coleman 

.000 

.000 

Gray 

.000 

Day 

.009 

Gibson , 

.000 
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The  complete  record  showing  the  work  of  the  three  leading 
pitchers  of  each  club  of  the  National  League  for  1890  is  as 
follows: 


Lovett 

L*uby 

Gleason 

Caruthers . . . 

Stein 

Terry 

Rhines 

Hutchinson.. 

Oetzein 

Young  

Nichols 

Clarkson 

TO  elch 

Vickery  

Duryea  

Sharrott 

Mullane 

Gumbert. ... 

Rusie , 

Benton 

Smith 

Sowders. . . . 

Tian 

Anderson . . 


Clubs. 


Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Philadelphia.  . 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 
Cincinnati  . . . 

New  York 

Cincinnati.. . . 
Pittsburgh — 
New  York.... 
Cleveland..., 
Philadelphia . 
Pittsburgh . . . 
Cleveland . 


^j  c 
d  o 


.73S 
.714 
.090 
.667 
.647 
.634 
.622 
.618 
.605 
.588 
.587 
.581 
.581 
.571 
.567 
.550 
.548 
.500 
.459 
.415 
.318 
.300 
.286 
Pittsburgh  . . . . ...  1 .  154 


>>K 


pq 

156 
134 
179 
104 

81 
156 
117 
219 

93 

31 
148 
160 
129 
2132 

76 
101 
104 


120 

90 

220 

62 

62 

165 

178 

-299 

132 

37 

222 

*132 

105 

165 

111 

81 

95 


87 


771  .201 
783  .342 


.864 


777 
.757 


.768 
.796 
.717 
.760 
.852 
.666 
.707 
.745 
.770 


s'af 

<D   ©  P-l 

A.  "  "^ 


.  209 
265 
152 
.278 
.188 
.  203 
.231 
.123 
.247 
.248 
.179 
.207 
.151 
.201 
.276 


312  345  .764  .278 
178  168  .817.141 
112  110  .757  .281 


72 


.863    137 


.234 
.224 
.244 
.250 
.238 
.245 
.214 
.217 
.251 
.245 
.234 
.246 
.235 
.252 
.2<9 
.234 
.222 


i«  a 


1.90 

1.50 

1. 

1.75 

2.33 

2.00 

1.26 

1.89 

2.55 

2.47 

1.70 

2.34 

1.48 

2.21 

2.49 

2.30 

2.18 


.219 
.274 
.287 


.259 


1.50 
2.28 
3.17 


2.78 


The  above  table  shows  the  percentage  ot  victories  pitched  in; 
the  battery  errors  of  each;  the  fielding  and  batting  averages,  and 
the  earned  runs  average  and  base  running  figures, 

THE  PLAYERS'  LEAGUE. 


Boston. 


Baley 

Radbourne 
Kilroy  .... 
Gumbert . . 
Madden . . . 


w  L 


6  2 
1 

4  1 

0  1 

0  0 


w  L 


2 
5 

1  2 
4  4 

0  0 


w  L 


1 
4 

2  2 
5  1 


W  L 


1  2 

7  2 

1  1 

1  0 


0  0}  0  0 


W  L 


3  0 

4  0 
1 

5  2 
0 


W  L 


2  2 

4  1 

2  3 

4  1 

0  1 


Totals. 


w  Ii  p 


20  12  32 
27  12  39 
12  13  25 
22  9  31 
3  2  5 


.625 
.692 
.480 
.710 
.600 
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Brooklyn. 


Weyhing 
Van  Haltren 

Banders 

Hemming . . . 
Murphy 


d 
o 

as 
O 
« 

W    L 

4    2 
2    8 
1    3 
0    0 
0    3 

M 

M 

O 

* 
W    L 

1  3 

2  2 
1    2 

1  1 

2  2 

o 
be 

o 

2 

O 

ft 
J.  * 

ft 

W    L 

4    2 

3  0 

4  3 
2    1 
1    0 

A 

OJD 
A 

ft 

> 
5 

W    L 

6    2 

2  1 

3  2 
1    1 
0    2 

d 
« 

W    L 

4    0 
0    2 
7    2 

0  0 

1  2 

Totals. 

W    L    P 

31  15  46 
15  10  25 
18  16  34 
7    5  12 
5  10  15 

W    L 

7    3 
2    1 
1    2 
0    2 
0    1 

W    L 

5    3 
4    1 

1    2 
3    0 
1    0 

o  2 


.674 
.600 
.529 


New  Yobk. 


Keef  e 

T.  Ewiug. 
O'Day. . . . 
Crane  . . . 
W.  Ewing 


W    L 


3  2 

2  1 

2  8 

1  5! 

0  1 


W    L 


2  1 
4  2 

3  0 
1  4 

0  0 


W    L 


2  3 

1  3 

1  4 

1  2 

0  0 


W    L 


4  0 

2  0 

7  1 

1  5 

0  0 


W    L 


2  1 

3  4 

4  2 
2  1 
0  0 


Totals. 


W    L'  W    L    P 


1  17    8  25 

0  19  10  29 

1  22  15  37 
1  16  24  40 
0    0    11 


.680 
655 
,595 
.400 
000 


Chicago. 

o 

~0Q 

o 

« 

W    L 

d 
>> 

M 

O 

o 
(-1 

ffl 

M 

o 
>* 

W    L 

3    3 
3    4 
3    1 
0    1 

cj 

2 

ft 

ft 

W    L 

3    4 
6    3 
1    2 
0    1 

bx> 

s 
,c 

00 

ft 

W    L 

6    4 
4    1 

0  1 

1  3 

£ 
> 
5 

d 

A 

W    L 

7    2 
6    0 
2    3 
0    0 

Totals. 

W    L    P 

33  20  53 

32  21  53 

9  14  23 

17    8 

8 

W    L 

3    3 
5    5 

0    0 
0    0 

W    L 

5  1 

6  2 
2    2 
0    2 

ft 

King 

4    3 
3    6 

1    3 
0    0 

6?s 

Baldwin 

•  604 
.39, 
1'V 

Bartson 

Dwyer 

5 

Philadelphia. 


Buflinton 

Knoll , 

Cunningham 

Sanders 

Husted 


d 

o 

CO 

o 
« 

W    L 

3    1 
2    1 
1    0 
0    6 

0    2 

d 

1 

o 
?-( 

n 

W    L 

1    3 
1    4 
1    1 

1  4 

2  2 

(-< 

o 

W    L 

4  2 

5  0 
0    3 
3    0 
0    0 

o 

6D 

o3 

2 
o 

W    L 

3    1 
1    0 
0    3 
6    4 

0    2 

to 
u 

ft 

a 

03 
% 
> 
<D 

o 

d 
"3 

St! 

cq 

Totals. 

W    L 

1  2 

2  2 
1    1 

3  4 
0    3 

W    L 

2  3 
0    1 
0    2 
5    1 

3  1 

W    L 

4    1 
9    3 
0    0 

3    0 
0    0 

W    L    P 

18  13  31 

20  11  31 
3  10  13 

21  19  40 
5  10  15 

a> 


.581 
.645 
.231 
.525 
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Pittsburgh. 


Galvin... 
Staley. . . . 

Maul  

Morris  . . 
Tener 


a 
o 

m 

O 

« 

W    L 

0  3 
3    4 

1  3 

0  0 

1  3 

d 

o 
o 
u 
ft 

W     L 

1  2 

2  5 
2    3 

0  2 

1  2 

M 
u 

o 

© 
W     L 

1  2 

2  5 

1  1 

2  3 
0    3 

o 
bo 

GO 

u 

s 

ft 

.ft 

W    L 

2    2 
4    3 
4    1 
2    0 
0    1 

-a 
d 

© 

> 
© 

a 

W    L 
1     1 

3    3 
3    2 

1    1 
1    0 

6 
Is 

pi 
M 

Totals. 

W     L 

3  2 

4  3 
1    2 
1    1 
0    3 

W    li 

3  0 

4  2 

5  0 
2    2 
0    0 

W    L    P 

11  12  23 

22  25  47 
17  12  29 
8    9  17 
3  12  15 

478 
468 


.471 
.200 


Cleveland. 

d* 

o 

CO 

O 

pq 

3 
o 
o 
u 

U 

o 

CD 

o 

b£ 

O 

o 

ft 
ft 

W    L 

0    0 
2    2 
4    2 
2    6 
0    0 
0    0 

A 
60 
f-i 

d 

.Q 
CD 

W    L 

2  2 
0    1 

3  4 

2    2 
0    0 
0    0 

6 

"3 
W 

d 

w 

W    L 

7    0 
2    0 
0    1 
0    4 
0    0 
0    2 

Totals. 

W    L     P 

11  9  20 
8  16  24 

21  20  41 

12  26  38 
2    0    2 
0    3    3 

o> 

o  o 

© 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

0  2 

1  3 
4    4 
3    2 
0    0 
0    0 

W    L 

1  2 

2  3 

3  2 
1    5 
0    0 
0    1 

© 

ft 

McGill 

0  2 

1  4 

1  1 

0  3 

2  5 
4    3 

1  0 
0    0 

.550 

O'Brien 

.333 

Gruber  

5    2 
1    4 
1    0 
0    0 

.512 

Bakely 

L>e  Weld 

.435 
1.000 

Henimings 

.000 

Buffalo. 


Haddock 

Keef  e 

Gmmingham 

Ferson 

"Lady1'  Baldwin. 

Krook  

Twitchell 

Stafford 

Budley 

Cotter 

Doe 

Beecher  

Duren  

While 


d 

o 

■43 

CO 

O 
« 

W    L 

2  5 
0    2 

3  1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 

0  2 

1  0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

d 

>* 

o 
o 

o 

© 

c 
bo 
eg 
© 

o 

cS 

I 
*! 

ft 

W     L 

1  4 
0    5 

2  3 

0  0 

1  1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 

be 
u 

d 

ft 

d 

© 

> 

CD 

8 

W    L 

2    4 
2    0 

0  2 

1  1 
0    1 

0  0 

1  1 

1    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

Totals. 

W    L    P 

9  26  35 
5  17  22 
9  15  24 
16    7 

2  5    7 
0    3    3 
5    7  12 

3  9  12 
13    4 
0    11 
0    11 
0    11 
0    2    2 
0    11 

W    L 

2   3 

2    2 
1    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    2 

0  2 

1  0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 

W     L 

1    4 
0    2 
0    2 

0  0 

1  0 
0    1 

0  2 

1  3 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    1 

W    L 

0    3 
0    3 

2  5 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 

3  0 
0    3 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

W     L 

1    3 
1    3 
1    2 
0    2 
0    3 

0  0 

1  1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

o  o 
.  © 

dj> 


.257 
;  .227 
.375 
.143 
.286 
.000 
.417 
.250 
.250 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
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THE   AMEKICAN   ASSOCIATION. 


Louisville. 


Stratton. 
Dailey.  .. 
Ehrett.... 
Goodall  . 
Meakin  . . 
Jones.  .. 


0  0 
0  2 
0    0 


W    L 


5  3 

0  0 

2  3 

2  3 

0  2 

0  0 


5  ,  3 


W   L    W   L    WL 


6  1 

1  0 

3  2 

oi  o  o; 

0    1  2! 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0!   2    0    0    0    0    0 


W    L     W    L     P 


0  34  15 

o:  6  2 
0  24  13 
0  9  5 
2  10  8 
0!  2    0 


.694 
.750 
.649 
.643 
.556 
1.000 


Columbus. 


r.    - 


W    L     W    L     W    L 


Easton 3 

Gastright 3 

Knauss 2 

Widner 

Chamberlain. 

Mays 

Doyle 


1 
4 
0 

0  2 

1  1 

0   o 


4j   2 
2    6 


0    0    0 


0    6j  0    0    0    0 


u\ 


1  0 
3  3 
6    2 


0  0 

1  1 


0    0    Oi   0    0 

o|  0    0|  0    0 


c 
"3 

o 
o 
H 

W 

CD 

efl 
O 

H 





__ 

W    L 

W    L 

W     L  P 

0     1 

1    0 

13  13  26 

2    0 

3    2 

26  14  40 

0    1 

2    1 

21  10  31 

0    0 

1    0 

3    8  11 

2    0 

1    2 

12    7  19 

0    0 

0    0 

0    11 

0    0 

0    0 

10    1 

•50© 
.650 
.667 
.273 
.632 
.000 
1.000 


St.  Louis. 


Stivitts 

Kamsey 

Whitrock 

Hart 

Nichols 

Neal 

Chamberlain 


03 

p 

^ 

oi 

o> 

a 

O 

a 

o 

o* 

to  ♦- 

0) 

o 

o 

3 
o 

u 

o 

*3 

M 

o 

o 

"3 

"o 

A 

Q 

H 

« 

02 

<t 

» 

« 

H 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L 

W   L 

W    L    P 

3    5 

4    3 

4    2 

6    2 

3    2 

4    4 

1     1 

4    1 

31  20  51 

6    2 

2    4 

2    2 

1    1 

4    2 

5    0 

0    1 

2    2 

22  14  36! 

1    0 

1    1 

0    1 

2    2 

0    2 

0    1 

0    0 

2    0 

6    7  13j 

1     1 

0    2 

2    0 

2    2 

1    2 

1    2 

2    0 

3    0 

12    9  21 

0    0 

0    0 

0    2 

0    0 

0    0 

2    0 

0    0 

0    0 

2    2    4 

0    0 

0    1 

1    0 

1    1 

0    0 

1    0 

1    0 

0    0 

3    2    5 

0    1 

1    1 

1    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

2    2    4 

Toledo. 


jw  l   w  l   w  l 


Cushman 2 

Smith 2 


4    3    3 
2    3    4 


Healy i  0    4    0    4 


Sprague 0 

O'Neill 1 

Abbott !  0 


0  2 
0;  0  0 
0    1    0 


Doty |  o    Oi  0    0; 


Sag 


. !  o  oi  o  o!  o 


2  1 

2  3 

2  5 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
O 


2 
5 

0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 


W    L 


1  4 

2  1 
4  2 

3  0 
0  1 


0    0    0 


£  2 


0  1 

1  1 

1  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 


4 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W   L    P  ! 


P    0    0    0    0    0.1 

0    0    ti    0    0  *0    0 


17  19  36, 

19  14  33j 

20  19  39, 
6  7  13 
2  1  3i 
112 
10  1 
0    11 


.472 
.576 
.513 
.462 
.667 
.  333 
LCD-) 
.  009 
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Rochester. 

o 

W    L 

CO 

s 

a 

O 

o 

W    L 

q        -a 

*s   ■     o 

S  J     H 

W    L|W    L 

CD 

I 

0 

G3 
U 
>> 
GO 

W     L, 

CO 

33            0 

«     -2,  2 

W    L    W    L 

3 

>> 

3 

0 
0 

s 

W    L, 

J32 

0 

W     L     P 

d 

Ol 

0 

F-i 

CD 
P* 

Oallahan 

1    3 

1  4 

2  1 
1    1 

0  2 

1  0 
0    0 
0    0 

3    2 
3    4 
2    1 
0    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

123    1 
3    7i  2    5 
3    2i  0    3 
1    l!  1    0 
0    0    0    2 

0000 

0     0:    0     0 

0  0!  0  0 

2    1 
7    1 
1    0 

0  0 

1  2 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

3    3    0    0 

8    2    0    0 
0    10    0 
0    0    0    2 
0    10    0 
0    00    0 
10    10 
0    0    0 

±    0 
3    2 
0    0 
0    3 
•2    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 

17  12  39 

27  25  52 
8    8  16 
3    8  11 
3    8  11 
10    1 
2    0    2 
0    11 

.586 

Barr 

Titcomb 

Miller 

Fitzgerald 

Boss 

Orim 

.519 

.500 
.273 
.273 

1.000 
1.000 

Blauvelt 

.000 

Syracuse. 


Keef  e 

Marr  ......   .. 

Morrison 

Lincoln 

Sullivan , 

Dealy 

Helmfelder  . . . 
McCullough  . . 

Lyons 

Kepper 


O 

ED 
0 

2 

0 
0 

0 

c 

CD 
O 

H 

t-i 

CO   ° 

CD  "** 

a 

0 

0 

< 

CD 

0 

n 

0 
pq 

CO 

3 

0 













— 



W    Ii 

W    L, 

w   L 

W    L, 

w  L 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L, 

W    L     P 

3    5 

6    2 

1    3 

4    1 

1    4 

3    4 

0    0 

2    2 

20  21  41 

1    4 

1    3 

3    5 

2    4 

2    3 

1    2 

1  1 

3    1 

14  24  38 

1    0 

0    1 

3    0 

0    2 

0    2 

2    0 

1    0 

1    0 

8    5  13 

0    1 

0    3 

1    1 

2    1 

0    1 

0    1 

0    0 

3    0 

6    7  13 

0    2 

0    0 

0    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    3    3 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    1 

1  1 

0    2 

0    0 

1    0 

2    4    6 

0    0 

0    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    11 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

1    0 

0    0 

0    0 

10    1 

0    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

1    0 

12    3 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    1 

0    0 

1  1 

1    2    3, 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    1 

0    11 

.368 
.615 
.462 
.000 
.333 
.000 
1.000 
.333 
.333 
.000 


McMahon 

Esper 

Seward . . . 
Hughes . . . 

Green 

Whitney. . 
O'Neil.  ... 
Stacker.. 

Daly 

Brice 

Stein 

Sterling. . 


CD 

'3 

0 

W    L 

2 
p 
0 
0 

W    L 

CD 

c 
o> 

0 
H 

W    L 

X 

Cv 

a 

0 

w 

p 

L 

CD 
CO 

0 
Ph 

m 

W    L 

.33 
pq 

w 

0 
u 
0 

s 

L 

a 

0 
0 

PQ 

03 

3 

EH 

W    L 

W    L 

W    L,     P 

3    5 

6    1 

4    1 

2    5 

4 

5 

4    0 

1 

0 

5    0 

29  17  46 

0    1 

2    0 

1  1 

0    2 

1 

3 

3    0 

0 

0 

0    1 

7    8  15 

0    3 

1    3 

1    4 

1    2 

1 

1 

1    0 

0 

0 

1    0 

6  13  19 

0    0 

0    2 

1    0 

0    1 

0 

I 

0    0 

0 

0 

0    0 

15    6 

0    3 

0    3 

0    3 

2    2 

0 

0 

1    2 

1 

1 

3    1 

7  14  21 

0    0 

0    1 

0    1 

0    0 

1 

0 

0    1 

0 

0 

1    0 

2    3    5 

0    2 

0    1 

0    1 

0    1 

0 

1 

0    2 

0 

0 

0    0 

0    8    8 

0    2 

0    1 

0    1 

0    1 

0 

1 

0    1 

0 

0 

0    0 

0    7    7 

0    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0    10 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0 

0 

1    0 

0 

0 

0    0 

10    1 

0    0 

0    0 

0    1 

0    0 

0 

0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0    0 

Oil 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0    1 

0 

0 

0    0 

Oil 

.630 
.467 
.316 
.167 
.333 
.400 
.000 
.000 
.000 
1.000 
.000 
.000 
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Baltimore. 


German . . 

Baker 

Morrison , 
McMahon 
O'Rourke 


I  i 


AS 


H    ■  A 


6 

CO 

a 

3 

■+a 

go 

XJ 

>» 

OQ 

<U 

W      L     V      L   W    L     W    L    ,W    L    'W    L     W    L     W    "L 


0  1 

0  o 

1  0 
0  0 

0  0 


12    0    3  110  10  1 

0    Oj  1    1  0    0    0  Oi  0  0 

0    1  ■  0    Oj  0    0!  0  0    0  0 

1110  113  0    0  1 


1  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  0 


0    0    0    01   0    Oi   0    0    10    0    1 


9  12 

1  2 

2  3 

3  9 
1    2 


.250 
.500 
.600 
.667 
.500 


Brooklyn. 


Daily 

McCul  lough. 

Wilham 

Taabe 

Mathews .... 

Murphy 

Ford 

Powers 

Lynch 


6 

0 

iJ 

W    Ii 

0  6 

1  3 
0    0 
00 

0  2 

1  1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 

s 

1 

S 

o 
o 

W    L 

2    1 

2    1 
0    0 

0  0 

1  2 
0    2 
0    2 
0    0 
0    0 

'3 

0 

M 

02 
W    L 

1    4 
0    3 
0    0 

0  0 

1  2 
1    2 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

c 
© 

0 

u 

£ 
Xi 
o 

&_ 

W    L 

1  1 

0    3 
0    1 
0    2 

2  2 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

6 

e 

05 
U 
>» 
X 

c5 

« 

W    L 

1    2 
0    5 
0    0 

0  1 

1  1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 

CD 

"3 
-*» 
o 
H 

W    L 

3    0 
1    3 
0    0 
0    0 

0  2 

1  2 
0    2 
0    0 
0    0 

W     L 
1     1 

0  2 

1  0 

2  1 
1    3 
0    2 
0    1 
0    1 
0    1 

W    L    p 

9  15  24 
4  20  24 
112 

2  4    6 
6  14  20 

3  7  10 
0    6    6 
0    2    2 
0    11 

.375 
.167 
.50* 
.333 
.300 
.300 
.000 
.000 

.(m 


PITCHING  RECORDS. 


THE  THREE  LEADING  PITCHERS  OF  EACH  CLUB,  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE,  THE  PLAYERS'  LEAGUE,   THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION,  AND  THE  WESTERN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  tables  give  the  names  of  the  three  pitchers  of 
each  club  of  the  National  League  who  stood  first,  second  and 
third  in  each  club  in  percentage  of  victories  pitched  in. 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 


Clubs. 

First, 

©   c 

Second. 

CD  © 

Third. 

u  la 

£8 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Lovett..     . . 
Luby 

738 
.714 
.696 
.622 
.605 
.588 
.581 

500 

Caruthers  

Stein 

.667 
.647 
.571 
.567 
.587 
.415 
.550 
.300 

Terry 

Hutchinson. 

Smith 

Mullane 

Clarkson  .... 
Viau 

.634 
618 

Philadelphia.  .. 
Cincinnati . . . .  . 
Boston 

Gleason 

Rhines 

Getzein 

Young 

Welch 

Gumbert  ..  . 

Vickery 

Duryea  .....    . 

Nichols 

Beatin 

Sharratt 

Sowders 

.318 

.546 
581 

Cleveland. 

268 

New  York 

Pittsburgh.  .   .. 

Rusie 

Anderson.  . . . 

.459 
,154 
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THE  PLAYERS    LEAGUE. 


Clubs. 


.Boston       .  . 
New  York . . . 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia. 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh.  . 

Buffalo  

Cleveland . . . 


First. 


Gumbert . .  .  . 

Keei  e      

Weyhing 

Knell 

King 

Maul 

McGill 

Twitchell 


.  ©   © 

toO 

710 

674 
645 


550 


Second. 


s  © 
toO 


Radbourne  ..  ., 
J.  Ewing  . . . 
Van  Haltren.. 

Buffinton 

Baldwin 

Galvin 

G ruber . 


417  Cunningham . 


Third. 


Daley 

O'Day 

Hemming . 

Sanders.  . . 

Bartson... 

478 1  Morris 

512  (Baldwin... 
375JBakely.... 


*Did  not  play  in  ten  games  in  the  team  its  pitcher. 
THE  WESTERN  ASSOCIATION. 


0LUBS. 

First. 

Kansas  City.... 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Milwaukee 

Conway 

Hudson.    . . . 

Griffith 

Kennedy  ..  . 

Sioux  City 

Omaha  

Lincoln 

St.  Paui 

Widner 

Fagan 

Roach 

Schmidt. 

710 
765 
.694 


Second. 


E.  Smith  . 

Mitchell . . 

Thornton . 
.  733  McNabb 
.  560  j  Devlin  .. 
.  500  i  Clark..      . 

465!  Hart     

.500 1  Mains 


.692 
.656 
.674 
543 

500 
.457 
.3&5 

400 


Third. 


©  © 

too 


.625 
.595 

583 
.529 
.391 
•  47T 
.286 

435 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Clubs. 

First. 

p  ° 

694 
.667 
.611 
.576 
.586 
.615 
630 
250 
.375 

Second. 

©  © 

Third. 

V   © 

toO 

T-ionisville 

Columbus 

St.  Louis 

Toledo          

Rochester 

Syraeuse 

Athletic 

Baltimore 

Brooklyn 

Stratton .... 

Knauss 

Ramsey 

E.  Smith 

Callahan 

Marr 

McMahon 

German 

Daily 

Ehrett 

Gastright 

Stivetts 

Healy  

.649 
.650 
.608 
.513 
.519 
488 

Goodale. .    ... 
chamberlain. 

Hart 

Smith 

Titcomb 

Morrison    . . 

Green 

Morrison* . . . 
Taste* 

.643 
.632 
.571 
.472 

Barr     ..'. 

.500 
.462 

Esper . .. 

McMahon* 

Mattemore 

467 
667 
.300 

.333 
.600 
.333 

Sweetzell 
Duke 

Davies  . .  .  . . 
Darnborough 

Seibel 

Martin 

Somers 

Meakin 


©  © 

too 


.667 
.600 
.652 
.500 
.476 
.455 
.385 


A  summary  of  the  above  tables  showing  the  relative  position  in 
percentage  of  victories  of  each  of  the  leading  pitchers  of  the  four 
organizations,  is  appended.  


Pitchers. 


Hudson . . , 
Lovett  . . . 
Gumbert . 
Stratton  . 


© 

3 

to 

a 

© 

hJ 

Vv 

.  A. 

N 

L. 

P 

L. 

A 

.   A. 

Clubs. 


Minneapolis . 

Brooklyn 

Boston 

Louisville 


to 

© 
o 

09 

3 

a3 

© 

S3  ■£ 

> 

A 

O  ft 

17 

13 

4 

31 

11 

42 

22 

9 

31 

34 

15 

49 

to  > 

.765 
.738 
.710 
.694 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  pitchers  of  the 
Players'  League  were  handicapped  by  standing  further  from  the 
batsman,  and  in  having  a  more  elastic  ball  to  pitch  with,  the  best 
record  in  percentage  of  victories  is  that  of  Gumbert  of  the  Players' 
League  club  of  Boston. 

THE    LEADING      PITCHERS'    RECORD    OF    THE     NATIONAL    LEAGUE, 

PLAYERS'  LEAGUE,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  AND 

WESTERN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  appended  tables  give  the  complete  record  of  the  work  done 
in  the  box  against  all  the  clubs  of  the  National  League,  the 
Players'  Association,  the  American  Association,  and  the  Western 
Association  by  the  leading  pitchers  of  each  organization  in  per- 
centage of  victories  in  1890. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 


Pitch  ers 

Clubs. 

a 

S 
0 
0 
u 

« 

"3   8 
5    4 
1    4 
1    1 

0  1 

1  2 
0    0 

i 

Cj 

0 

2 
0 

i  a 

7    3 

6  *3 
4    1 
6    1 

1  2 

2  3 
0    2 

2 
A* 

.^  © 

A 

i*  hi 

2  3 

1  3 

5    3 

3  3 

2  1 

3  1 
0    0 

1    « 

a  a 

"3 

a 

*  hi 

3    3 
3    0 

6    5 

"2  "4 
1    1 
3    3 

0    0 

a 
0 

00 

0 

« 
£  hi 

4    0 

3  1 

4  3 

1  6 

'2  '6 

2  1 
2    1 

M 

h 

O 

© 

£  hi 

3  1 

4  0 

5  1 

6  2 
3    3 

0    2 

i  i 

d 
© 

© 

5 
£  hi 

7  1 

3  0 
7  1 

6    1 
3    3 

*2    2 

1    0 

SI 

il 
s 

£  * 

5  0 

3  1 

6  0 
5    0 
5    0 

4  0 

51 

GO 

O 

^      J      fi 

31  11  42 
20    8  28 
39  17  56 
28  17  45 
23  15  38 
10    7  17 
18  13  31 
4    4    8 

Lovett.  .. 
Lube. .... 
Gleasoa. . 
lihines.. . 
Getzein . . 
Young.. .. 
Welch.... 
Gumbert 

Brookl'n 
Chicago 
Philai... 
Cincin 
Boston . 
Clevel'd. 
N.  Y.... 
Pittsb'g. 

d  © 
©  *C 
u  o 

P<~ 

.738 
714 

.696 
.622 
605 

.588 
.581 
.500 
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PlTCHEBS 

Olubs. 

a 
0 

0 

« 

£      H)" 

d 

0 
0 

M 

0  1 

2    1 

1  4 

5    3 

2  3 
1    1 

0    2 

(h 

0 
© 

£  hi 

4  4 

'i  '3 

5  0 
3  3 
1  1 
0  2 
0  2 

6 

CD 
© 

s 

0 

£  hi 

5    5 
3    3 

7    7 
1    1 

i  1 
1  1 

3  3 

o8 

5 

s  © 

il 

s 

£  hi 
5   2 

4  0 

5  3 
2    2 

6  4 

2    2 
1    1 

T3 

d 

© 
> 
© 

5 

6 

d 

0 

c.2 
©  u 
0  0 

£  hi 

1  0 

2  3 

4    2 

3  4 

4  1 

0    0 
0    0J 

£  hi 

4  1 

2  1 
6    2 
0    1 

5  1 

3  2 

i  i 

£  hi 


3  0 
1    1 

4  0 
9    3 
7    2 

5  0 
7    0 

£  hi  ei 

22    9  31 
17    8  25 
31  15  46 
20  11  31 
33  20  53 
17  12  29 
11    9  20 
5    7  17' 

Gumbert 

Boston. . 

710 

Keefe...  . 
Weyhuy. . 
Knell  ... 

King ! 

Maul 
McGill   . 
Twite  hell 

N.  Y..., 
Brookl'n 
Philadel 
Chicago. 
Pittsb'g. 
ClevePd. 
Buffalo  . 

3  2 

4  2 
2    1 
4    3 
1    3 
0    2 
0    1 

.680 
674 
645 
.623 
.586 
.550 
.417 
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Pitchers 

Club. 

© 

to  '> 

0 

O 

£  a 

"2  "0 
3  5 

6    2 

1  3 

2  2 

3  5 
0    6 
0    1 

ID 

f 

0 
0 

£  * 

4  4 

6    1 

2  4 

3  2 
3    4 
6    2 
2    1 
1    0 

0 

tn 

£  a 

5  3 

1  1 
4  1 

i  *2 

2  3 

1    8 
1    4 

0    3 

0 

-a 
© 
0 
H 

£   ^* 

4    2 
4    0 
2    5 

2  2 

3  1 

4  *i 

3    0 
1    1 

u 
© 

■s 

0 

« 

5    2 
2    3 

4  5 
1    1 

5  0 
1    4 
1    1 
0    1 

© 

3 

0 

a 
u 

>> 

6 
"© 

3 

< 

£    A 

5  2 

6  2 

5  '6 
3    3 

2  1 

3  4 
1    2 
1    0 

© 
u 

0 

W 

0    1 

0  1 

1  0 
0    1 

0  0 

1  1 

0    0 

0 
J* 

0 

c 
(-1 

n 

CD 
"3 
O 

H 

fl  © 

©£ 
£4  ^ 

6    1 
4    3 
4    0 
4    2 
2    1 
2    1 

*i  'i 

0  1 

£   A 

5    0 
2    1 
5    0 
2    2 
4    0 
2    2 
2    2 

£    A    fc 

34  15  49 

21  10  31 
29  17  46 

22  14  36 
17  12  39 
1914  33 
20  21  41 

9  15  24 
3    9  12 

Stratton  . 
Knauss. .  . 
M'  Mahon 
Ramsay . . 
Callahan . 
E,  Smith. 
Casey .... 
Daily 

Louiv 
Col... 
Athl.. 
St.  L 
Roch 
Toled 
Syrac 
Bro'k 
Bait .. 

694 
.667 
630 
611 

.586 
.576 
.488 
375 

.25C 

A  NEW  PITCHING  RECORD. 

The  total  number  of  pitchers  who  took  part  in  the  championship 
contests  of  the  four  leading1  professional  organizations  of  1890 
was  249,  of  which  73  pitched  in  the  American  Association 
clubs;  67  in  those  of  the  National  League;  60  in  those  of  the 
Western  Association,  and  but  49  in  the  Players'  League  clubs. 
The  record  showing  the  number  of  pitchers  who  occupied  the  box 
in  at  least  one  game  in  each  club  of  the  four  organizations,  is  as 
follows: 


National. 

CD 
U 
© 

0 

s 

Players  . 

CD 
U 
© 

0 
& 

5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
14 

49 

American  . 

CO 

Western  , 

09 

© 
O 

Brooklyn.  .  . . 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. 
Cincinnati. . . 

Boston 

New  York.. . 
Cleveland  . . . 
Pittsburgh  .. 

6 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
10 
19 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Chicago.. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh . . . 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

Louisville.. .  . 

Columbus 

St.  Louis 

Toledo 

Rochester... . 

Syracuse 

Athletic 

Brooklyn   9> 
Baltimore  5  ) 

6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
11 
12 

14 

Kansas  City . . 
Minneapolis  . 
Milwaukee . .  . 

Denver  

Sioux  City . . . 

Omaha 

Lincoln. 

St.  Paul 

5 

7 

8 
7 
8 
9 
7 
9 

Totals .... 

67 

73 

60 
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THE  MINOR  LEAGUES'  PITCHING  RECORDS. 


THE   WESTERN   ASSOCIATION. 


Kansas  City. 

u 

> 
a 

CD 

ft 

W    Ii 

4    2 
4    1 
1    3 
1    1 
0    0 

10    7 

CD   " 

a  o 

?a 
a 

W    L 

3  1 

1  0 

4  0 

2  1 
1    0 

11*2 

CD  IT! 
CD 

a 

as 

M 

W    L 

CD 

W    L 

3  0 

4  2 
4    2 
1    1 
0    1 

12    6 

§1 

S 

aj 

a 

o 

o 

33 

a 

03 

02 

CO 

O 
H 

W    L 

1  1 
5    4 

2  1 
0    1 
0    0 

*8    7 

W      L 

3  2 

0      1 

4  1 
3      0 
0      2 

*10    6 

W    Ii 

3  2 
2  0 
0  1 
2    3 

4  0 

11    6 

W    L 

5    1 

2  0 

3  1 

4  1 

0    1 

14    4 

W     L       P 

Oonway 

Smith 

22    9     31 

18    8      26 

Swartzel 

Pears 

18    9     27 
13    8      21 

Bell 

5    4       9 

Total 

|76*38 

Minneapolis — 
Mitchell 

3 
2 

2 
4 
0 
1 
0 

1? 

2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

5 

5 
3 

2 
0 
2 
1 

1 

14 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

*a 

2 

2 
1 
1 

0 
1 
0 

7 

2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 

*8 

2 

4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

*7 

3 
3 
2 

2 
0 
0 
0 

10 

3 
3 

2 
1 
0 
1 
0 

10 

2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 

8 

4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 

12 

0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 

6 

2 

4 
4 

3 
1 
1 
0 

15 

0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

21 
21 
13 
11 
5 
5 
1 

*77 

11 
14 

4 
8 
2 
2 
2 

t*3 

3*> 

Duke 

35 

Hudson 

17 

Killen 

19 

Petty 

7 

Shrp>ve 

7 

Harkness 

3 

Total 

Milwaukee- 
Thornton  

Griffith 

Davies , 

Renwick , 

Sowders , 

Flanagan 

Heard 

Howe 


Total . 


3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

5 

0 

5 

3 

4 

1 

29 

14 

4 

0 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

6 

0 

3 

2 

4 

1 

25 

11 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

8 

1 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

15 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

9 

6 

13 

5 

6 

12 

10 

*7 

17 

o 

no 

7 

11 

7 

*7fi 

*44 

Denver — 
McNabb 

5 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 

10 

I 

3 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 

7 

6 
1 
0 
1 

0 
0 

2 

10 

3 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

6 

3 

3 

1 
0 
2 
0 
0 

9 

4 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

5 
4 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

12 

2 

3 

2 
1 
0 
0 

0 

8 

2 

3 

1 
1 
0 
1 

1 

9 

4 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

3 

4 
0 
1 
1 

1 
0 

10 

6 
3 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 

15 

1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

3 

25 

14 
11 
5 
2 

0 

0 

57 

21 

21 
4 
5 

7 
2 
3 

63 

4rt 

Flood 

3fi 

Kennedy 

15 

Darnbrough 

10 

Whitehead 

9 

Fanning 

o 

Flanagan 

a 

Total 
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Sioux  City- 
Devlin  3 

Widner 2 

Burdick 4 

Seibei 1 

Bell 0 

Henderson 0 

B  ack !  0 

Harkness i  0 


0    0 
J  0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

Q 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

o 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

« 

o 

0 

0 

Total . . 


5    0 


10    8|  8  10    6:11!  7j*10|  fiT2ill 


Omaha — 

Clark !  2 

Fagin   j  2 

Martin 1 

Fanning.  .« 1 

Willis . .,; 2 

Sowders 0 

Eiteljorg '    0 

Sommers. 1 

Kittle 0 


Total . 


0  1 

2  1! 

1  0 
0  0 

0  o| 

0;  0 

0,  0 

0i  0 


2!  3 
2;  1 
1  1 
0    0 

1  1 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 


*9i  7    6 


5    0 

1!  0 

0;  0 

2    0 
1,  0 

0;  0 

0    0 

0  0 

1  0 


10|  0 


1    21 


16 

11 

14 

11 
4 
1 
5 
1 

*68J 


25j  4(- 
9  YX 
61  11 

10 

11 
1 
4 
0 
2 


5,*50 


-68 


Lincoln — 

Roaeh 

Hart .. 

Somers 

Mohler 

Giare 

Dooms 

Meyers 


Total . 


3;  3 


41  3 

2!  2 
0|  0 


Ot  4!  0 
0!'  l!  0 
01  01  0 


13i*3il4i 


St.  Paul- 
Mains  

Meakin 

Schmitt 

Viau 

Shreve 

Kling 

Clarkson 

Underwood. . 
Bausewine . . 


Total . 


1 

5 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

1 

4 

3 

2 

18 

1 

6 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

5 

3 

4 

.. 

10 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

15 

9 

8 

4 

14 

7 

11 

3 

1? 

5 

13 

7 

8 

38 

27    45 

38    48 
6    12 


*One  game  forfeited.     fTwo  games  forfeited. 


THE  BATTING  AVERAGES  OF  1890. 

THE  BEST  BASE  HIT  BATSMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE — THE 
PLAYERS'  LEAGUE,  THE  WESTERN  ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  AMER- 
ICAN   ASSOCIATION. 

The  figures  of  the  batting  average   tables  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  in  the  Guide  have  been  to  a  large  extent  superfluous  in 
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number  and  largely  unreliable  as  affording  a  fair  criterion  of  a 
batsman's  skill  even  in  base  hit  averages,  and  utterly  useless  as 
indications  of  skill  in  team  work  at  the  bat.  All  the  columns 
which  are  really  necessary  in  the  tables  showing  the  batting  aver- 
ages at  the  close  of  each  season,  are  the  number  of  games  played 
in;  the  percentage  of  base  hits  made  to  times  at  bat;  and  the 
totals  of  sacrifice  hits,  of  stolen  bases,  and  runs  scored.  The 
record,  too,  of  these  batting  averages  should  be  classified,  giving 
the  lead  to  the  batsmen  who  have  played  loo  games  and  over, 
then  those  who  have  played  in  seventy-five  games  and  in  fifty 
games,  leaving  the  limit  at  twenty-five  games  instead  of  fifteen  as 
now.  In  the  official  batting  average  of  the  National  League  for 
1890,  we  find  the  lead  given  to  Luby  of  the  Chicago  Club, 
though  he  only  played  in  thirty  games,  while  Glasscock,  who 
stands  second  on  the  list,  played  in  124  games.  To  give  the  lead 
to  the  batsmen  who  played  in  but  one-fourth  the  number  of  games 
the  one  next  to  him  did,  simply  because  his  percentage  of  hits 
was  .342  to  the  other's  .336,  is  an  injustice,  to  say  the  least,  as 
the  former  is  by  far  the  best  record.  By  way  of  remedying  this 
injustice  we  have  prepared  the  averages  in  the  order  of  most 
games  played,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  AVERAGES. 

A    HUNDRED    GAMES    AND    OVER. 


PLA.YERS. 


Grlasscock NeAV  York 

Hamilton Philadelphia. 

Thompson Philadelphia. 

Knight Cincinnati . 


Chicago  ... 
Brooklyn. 
New  York. 
New  York., 
Brooklyn.  . 
Cincinnati. 


Anson. 
Pinkney. 
Burkett.  , 
Tiernan. 
Foulz.  .  . 
Beilly .... 

Marr Cincinnati  . 

McKean 'Cleveland. ..  . 

Tucker |Bo6ton 

Brodie j  Boston 

Carroll ^Chicago 

Sullivan .  , Boston 

Burns !  Brooklyn 

Wilmot [Chicago 

Collins {Brooklyn.  . . . 

Myers ^Philadelphia . 

Miller ^Pittsburgh. .  . 


CD 

a 

03  O"" 

0 

SO 

.a^-B 

Xa 

Q) 

£  * 

CC 

C 

a 

"3* 

Pi 

O 
124 

*     S> 

s.  s. 

.336 

L.   F. 

123 

.324 

R.  F. 

132 

.313 

L.  F. 

127 

.312 

IB. 

139 

.311 

3B. 

126 

.309 

F. 

101 

.309 

C.   F. 

133 

.303 

1  B. 

1529 

.302 

IB. 

133 

.300 

3B. 

130 

.299 

S.    S. 

136 

.296 

IB 

132J 

.295 

Pv.  F. 

132 

.295 

L.  F. 

136 

.285 

L.  F. 

121 

.285 

R.  F. 

119 

.284 

C.   F. 

13<* 

.278 

2B. 

129 

.'278 

2B. 

117 

.277 

3B. 

138 

.273 
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A  HUNDRED  games  AND  over — Continued. 

Players. 

Clubs. 

a 
o 
13 

8 
ft 

co 
0) 

9 
5 

Jsl 

CD  ^ 

ft      +> 

Cooney 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

s.  s. 

C.    F. 

s.  s. 

C.  F. 

C. 
C.  F. 
C.  F. 

2B. 

s.  s. 

IB. 

2B. 

3B. 

2B. 
L.  F. 

IB. 

3B. 

2B. 

S.    S. 

F. 

C. 

3B. 
L.  F. 

3B. 
S.    S. 

135 
131 

12<r 

132 
104 
116 
134 
132 
101 
112 
111 
117 
100 
120 
100 
121 
134 
133 
101 
125 
136 
130 
111 
129 

.271 

Holliday 

.270 

Beard 

Cincinnati   

.368 

Burke 

Philadelphia 

.267 

Berger 

Pittsburgh 

.266 

Sunday 

Pittsburgh 

.265 

Davis 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

.264 

McPhee 

.255 

L,ong 

Boston 

.250 

MeCauley 

Philadelphia 

.244 

L.aBouqe 

Pittsburgh 

.242 

Mayer 

Philadelphia 

.241 

Bassett 

New  York .... 

.239 

Hornung 

New  York 

.238 

Hines 

Pittsburgh 

.237 

McG-arr 

Boston 

.236 

Boston 

.229 

Allen 

Philadelphia 

.225 

•New  York 

.225 

Zimmer 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

.214 
.213 

Gilks 

Cleveland 

.213 

New  York 

.212 

V  mith 

Brooklyn 

.191 

SEVENTY   GAMES   AND    OVER. 


Players. 

Clubs. 

CO 

a 

O 

'tn 
O 
ft 

a 

aJ 

3 

9 

.A    03 

ft    & 

Clements 

Philadelphia 

c. 

L.  F. 
IB. 

P. 

5: 

P. 

2B. 
P. 

c. 

R.  F. 

IB. 

C. 
IB. 

C. 

C. 

P. 

C. 

97 
85 
62 
64 
73 
97 
95 
81 
66 
71 
70 
92 
65 
70 
82 
86 
85 
83 
68 
96  1 

.315 

O'Brien 

Brooklyn 

.314 

Virtue 

Cleveland 

.303 

Daily 

Cleveland 

.288 

Busie 

New  York 

.284 

Terry 

Brooklyn 

.278 

Decker 

Philadelphia 

.278 

Mullane 

Cincinnati 

.276 

Glenaivin 

Chicago 

.268 

Caruthers 

Brooklvn 

.265 

Buckley 

New  York 

.255 

Earl 

.247 

Harrington 

Cincinnati 

.246 

Veach 

Cleveland 

.244 

Daly 

Brooklvn 

.243 

Hecker 

Pittsburgh 

.226 

Bennett 

Boston 

.213 

Wilson 

Pittsburgh 

.213 

Hutchinson, 

Chicago. 

.203 

Kittridge . . , 

.Chicago 

,201 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  AVERAGE. 

ONE   HUNDRED    GAMES   AND    OVER. 


Platebs. 

Clubs. 

CD 

a 
o 

"S3 

o 
C4 

00 

a 

Q3 
O 

134 
137 
136 
118 
132 
126 
107 
137 
120 
130 
106 
101 
129 
120 
124 
122 
134 
130 
110 
133 
128 
134 
132 
110 
118 
133 
127 
125 
125 
122 
116 
117 
134 
121 
136 
135 
140 

CD 
OS'S 

r"     ? 

Wolf 

Louisville 

R.   F. 
R.  F. 

2  B. 
C. 
R.  F. 
R.  F. 
C.   F. 
R.  F. 

1  B. 
C.   F. 
L.   i. 
R.  F. 

1  B.- 

3B 

3B. 

S.  S. 

1  B. 
S.  S. 
IB. 

2  B. 
L.  F. 
L.   F. 

S.  S. 
L.  F. 

2B. 
L.   F. 
C.   F. 
C.   F. 
C.   F. 

P. 
R.   F. 

S.  S. 

2  B. 

2B. 

2  B. 

IB. 

366 

Johnson 

Columbus 

354 

Ohilds 

Syracuse • 

344 

O'Connor 

Columbus 

341 

McCarthy 

St.  Louis 

332 

Swartwood 

Toledo 

Rochester 

309 

Griffin... 

305 

Sneed. 

Toledo 

Syracuse 

Louisville 

298 

McQuery 

295 

Weaver 

292 

Purcell 

Athletic 

288 

Shaffer 

Athletic 

286 

Worden 

Toledo 

.283 

Alvord 

Toledo 

288 

Knowles 

Rochester 

281 

Raymond 

Louisville 

280 

Taylor 

Louisville 

279 

Fuller 

St.  Louis ...... 

271 

O'Brien 

Athletic 

279 

Louisville 

.267 

Vandyke 

Toledo 

.266 

Louisville 

.265 

"Lyons 

Rochester 

.264 

Louisville 

Syracuse 

.264 

Ely 

.263 

Nicholson 

Toledo 

Brooklyn 

Athletic 

Columbus 

.261 

Simon 

260 

Welch 

256 

McTomney 

.256 

Peltz... 

Brooklyn 

.255 

Daily 

Brooklyn 

.24? 

Rochester 

Toledo 

.239 

Shiebeck 

.234 

Rochester 

Brooklyn . , 

.226 

Gerhardt 

223 

Crooks 

Columbus 

,«H 

Lehane 

Columbus..          

.185 

SEVENTY    GAMES    AND    OVER. 


Lyons 

Roseman 

McGuire 

T.  O'Rourke 

Wright 

Stivitts 

Campion 

Duffee ......  . 

Doyle 

Munyac 

Tebeau 


Athletic  . . . 
St.  Louis.. 
Rochester . 
Syracuse . . 
Syracuse . . 
St.  Louis . . 
St.  Louis . . 
St.  Louis . . 
Columbus . 
St.  Louis . . 
Toledo.  .  .. 


|  3B. 

88  j 

C.  F. 

82 

C. 

87 

3B. 

82 

C.  F. 

89 

P. 

67 

R.  F. 

74 

C.  F. 

98 

s.  s. 

76 

c. 

96 

C.  F. 

96 

BASE    BALL    GUIDE, 
seventy  GAMES  and  over — Continued. 
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Playbrs. 

Clubs. 

d 
o 

O 

CD 
CD 

a 

O 

Syracuse 

S.    S. 
2B. 
C. 
R.  F. 
S.    S. 

c. 
c. 
p. 
c. 

s.  s. 
s.  s. 

2B. 
2B. 
C. 

s.  s.l 

81 
65 
97 
62 
60 
94 
63 
63 
62 
65 
86 
70 
65 
90 
78 

.260 

Higgins 

St.  Louis 

.250 

Athletic 

.240 

Friol 

Syracuse 

.238 

Nelson ................. 

Brooklyn. 

.234 

Ryan 

Louisville 

.219 

McKeagh 

Rochester „ 

.218 

McMahon 

Athletic 

.212 

Barnes 

Brooklyn 

.207 

Phillips 

Rochester 

.196 

Briggs 

Syracuse.. 

.179 

T.  Shaffer .. 

Athletic 

.178 

Sweeney. 

Athletic 

.169 

Peiz 

Brooklyn 

.155 

Esterday 

Columbus 

.140 

PLAYERS'  LEAGUE  AVERAGE. 


Browning. . . 

Orr , 

Oonnor 

Ward 

Beecher. .. . 
Brouthers. . 

Shlndie 

Richardson . 
Ryan ....... 

Duffy .. .... . 

Larkin 

Beckley 

Bierbauer . . 

Stabey 

Wood 

O'Neill  

Carroll  . . . 

Hay 

Quinn 

Delahanty. . 

Farreli . 

Wise 

Tehean 

Radford 

Malady 

Griffin 

Nash 

Hanlon     .    . 
Pickett.... 

Fields 

Brown 

Joyce  

Pfeffer 

Mack ....,.., 


Cleveland.  .... 

Brooklyn 

New  York. 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia. . 

Boston 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn 

Boston 

Pniladelphia . . 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 
Philadelphia . . 
Philadelphia.. 

Boston 

Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia . . 

Pittsburgh 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Buffalo 


C.  F. 

118 

1  B. 

107 

IB. 

123 

S.  S. 

128 

R.  F. 

126 

1  B. 

123 

S.  S 

132 

L.   F. 

130 

C.   F. 

118 

R.  F. 

137 

1  B. 

125 

1  B. 

121 

2  B, 

132 

R.  F. 

118 

L.   F. 

132 

L.   F. 

137 

C. 

111 

C.   F. 

1x2 

2  B. 

129 

2  B. 

115 

C. 

117 

2  B. 

119 

3B. 

108 

C.   F. 

122 

3B. 

120 

C.   F. 

115 

3B. 

129 

C.  F. 

119 

2B. 

100 

C. 

127 

R.  F. 

127 

3  B. 

133 

2  B. 

123 

C. 

123 

152 
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players'  league  averages — Continued. 


PLAYEfcS. 

Clubs. 

00 

a 
o 

o 

CD 

© 

a 
o 

OB   +2 

©2S  cS 

U"^    CO 
04        £> 

Visner 

Pittsburgh 

R.  F. 
3B. 
2  B. 

L.  f. 

1  B. 

s.  s. 

127 

122 

123 

100 

104 

127 

125 

127 

126 

123 

104 

100 

119 

83 

92 

93 

99 

90 

62 

60 

97 

85 

71 

63 

86 

69 

96 

95 

77 

91 

88 

98 

60 

82 

77 

80 

.265 

White 

Buffalo 

.264 

Richardson , 

New  York 

.257 

Boy:e 

McOeady . .          

Chicago . . .  . , 

.257 

Brookyln 

.253 

Farrar 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo..  .. 

.251 

.250 

Strieker 

Cleveland 

2  B. 

3  B. 

s.  s. 

L.  F. 

P. 
3B. 

C. 

P. 
C.F. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
L.F. 

C. 
S.  8. 

C. 

s.  s. 

R.F. 

s.  s. 

C.F. 
C.F. 
C.F. 
IB. 
2B. 
C. 
2B. 
1  B. 

s.  s. 

.248 

Kuehne 

Pittsburgh 

.243 

Corcoran 

Pittsburgh 

.239 

Seery 

Twitchell 

Brooklyn 

.222 

Cleveland 

.220 

Whitney 

New  York 

.212 

Ewing 

New  York 

.349 

Van  Haltren 

Brooklyn 

.346 

Gore,  N.  Y 

New  York 

.335 

Cleveland 

.329 

Kelly...    . 

Bostoa 

.324 

Philadelphia. 

.315 

Philadelphia. 

.299 

Slatterv 

New  York 

.290 

Hall  man 

Philadelphia .... 

New  York 

.278 

.277 

Kinslow 

Brooklyn 

.277 

McAleer 

Cleveland 

.272 

Ciarir 

Buffalo 

.268 

Boston 

.264 

Andrews.  . .           

Brooklyn 

.258 

New  York 

.252 

Fo^arty 

Philadelphia 

.251 

Chicago 

.248 

Pittsburgh 

.239 

Boston 

.238 

New  York 

.224 

Buffalo 

.229 

Bastian 

Chicago 

.186 

WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  AVERAGE. 

ONE   HUNDRED    GAMES   AND    OVER. 


PI.AYEKS. 

a 
o 

To 
o 

P4 

Clubs. 

•a 

© 

Si  Si 

.s 
o 

116 
120 
112 
111 

122 

©  j 
a  o 

II 

a;  en 
Ph  o 

V- 

o 

aJ 
02 

© 

DO 

© 

o 

© 

be  J 
ga 

£2  © 
2  9 

■2  © 

W.  Hoover 

F. 

F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 

Kansas  City 

.336 
.333 
.331 

.328 
.322 

24 
31 
26 
16 
13 

64 
19 
33 
79 
39 

.845 

Monnahan 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

.879 

E.  Smith 

.786 

Dalrymple 

Curtis 

Denver  and  Milwaukee 
Denver .. 

.875 
.869 
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Pettit 

Gunson 

Krieg 

Andrews . . . 
Daly 
White       .  . . 

Kearns 

Tredway ... 
Rowe 

Jantzen 

Black 

Strauss 

Urquhart . . , 

Merritt 

Broughton . 

Pattou 

Hannahan . 

Dugdale 

Reynolds . . , 

Clare 

Meakin 

O'Brien 
Whitehead . 

Glenn 

Hart 

Moran , 


Platers. 

a 
o 

o 

0< 

Clubs: 

9 

>* 

a 

O 

bo-2 

a>  en 
o  as 

CD 

S 

o 

02 

to 

a> 

CD 

a 

a> 
o 

GQ 

Flanagan 

Walsh     

IB. 
F. 

F. 
S.S 
IB. 
2B. 

F. 
IB. 
3B. 
S.S. 
3B. 

F. 

C. 
3B. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
2B 
3B. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
3B. 
S.S. 

DesMoines  and  Lincoln 
Omaha 

113 
118 
122 
121 
115 
112 
120 
117 
108 
117 
112 
107 
114 
111 
120 
111 
105 
111 
120 
123 
116 
119 
121 
120 
120 
108 
115 
107 
116 
117 

.305 
.301 
.300 
.294 
.290 
.288 
.288 
.285 
.281 
.280 
.280 
.278 
.277 
.277 
.275 
.275 
.273 
.272 
.264 
.263 
.262 
.251 
.248 
.243 
.236 
.231 
,231 
.221 
.219 
.194 

16 
30 
18 
20 
18 
20 

8 
26 
12 
21 
20 

9 
13 
19 
19 
16 
28 
30 
25 
14 
18 
14 
16 
16 
31 
19 
14 
12 
19 
19 

19 
55 
57 

7 
16 
49 
60 
15 
15 
80 
74 
46 
24 
51 
43 
54 
46 
96 

6 
32 
49 
53 
38 
40 
29 
22 
12 
12 
36 
41 

.976 

.818 

Murphy . 

St.  Paul 

.901 

Schoch     

Milwaukee 

.909 

Morrissey 

Milwaukee 

.978 

McClellan 

Denver 

955 

Poorman 

Milwaukee 

.893 

Ryan 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

971 

Cleveland 

856 

Kansas  City 

.817 

McGlone 

Denver 

.853 

Omaha 

.915 

Trafley 

Car oenter 

DesMoines  and  Lincoln 
Kansas  City 

.860 

.873 

Abbey 

Cline 

Burns 

St.  Paul 

.890 

Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul 
Kansas  City 

.805 
.919 

Manning 

Kansas  City 

.927 

Miller  

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

.902 

.883 

Bramblecorn 

DesMoines  &Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Milwaukee 

Sioux  City 

.952 

Carroll * 

.897 

Alberts .... 

.885 

.821 

Brosnan .. 

Sioux  City 

Welch 

2B. 

Milwaukee , 

Sioux  City 

.907 

Powell 

Macullar 

Kappell 

S.S. 

DesMoines  and  Lincoln 
Sioux  City 

.857 

2B. 

DesMoines  and  Lincoln 

.922 

SEVENTY    GAMES    AND    OVER. 


2B. 
F. 

C. 
IB. 

F, 
S.S. 

F. 

F. 
IB. 

C. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

P. 
IB. 

F. 
2B. 

C. 

C. 

F. 

P. 
2B. 
3B. 

F. 

P. 

G. 


Milwaukee... 

Kansas  City 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

Omaha. 

Denver 

Denver 

Milwaukee 

Sioux  City 

Sioux  City 

Omaha  and  St.  Paul 

Denver 

St.  Paul 

DesMoines 

Sioax  City  and  Omaha. 

Minneapolis 

Denver 

DesMoines  and  Lincoln 

St.  Paul 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

Sioux  City 

DesMoines  and  Lincoln 
Omaha 


f    93 

.308 

16 

47 

80 

.300 

15 

13 

89 

.279 

14 

8 

85 

.279 

11 

19 

95 

.277 

24 

20 

79 

.275 

17 

38 

97 

.274 

12 

45 

86 

.273 

13 

32 

77 

.266 

11 

14 

73 

.262 

14 

10 

99 

.261 

23 

33 

92 

.260 

15 

30 

84 

.257 

15 

5 

76 

.257 

15 

31 

76 

.257 

9 

7 

78 

.247 

5 

59 

98 

.240 

22 

35 

87 

.236 

13 

6 

86 

.227 

10 

15 

79 

.225 

6 

14 

71 

.224 

15 

5 

74 

.221 

12 

1 

83 

.213 

11 

20 

90 

.203 

13 

31 

73 

.192 

6 

10 

81 

.180 

16 

7 
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THE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION  AVERAGE. 

ONE   HUNDRED    GAMES    AND    OYER. 


Playebs, 

Clubs. 

d 

o 

S3 

o 

ft 

03 

§ 

05 

Johnson 

Newark 

C.  F. 

IB. 
1  B. 
IB. 

F. 

F. 
IB. 
2B. 

F. 

F. 

102 
102 
101 
119 
101 
103 
101 
118 
117 
108 
100 
105 
118 
115 
118 
103 

.207 

Campion 

Shoenick 

Worcester 

.296 

New  Haven 

.285 

Lally 

New  Haven 

.274 

Stolz 

Cud  worth 

Worcester 

Worcester 

.261 
.259 

Parsons 

Baltimore 

.244 

T.  McDermott 

Newark 

.246 

MeKee     

Naw  Haven 

243 

Mansell 

Newark 

.241 

Long 

Baltimore 

.239 

T.  J.  Sullivan 

Wilmington 

2B. 
3B. 
3B. 
S.S. 
P. 

.233 

Doyle  

New  Haven 

.223 

Hill 

Washington 

.212 

New  Haven 

.202 

J.  Fitzgerald 

Jersey  City 

.193 

SEVENTY    GAMES  AND   OVER. 


Somer 

Ray 

Mack 

Brady 

Meister 

Gilbert 

Corcoran  

C.  Jones 

Werrick 

Van  Alstine. . 

Baussey 

Kennedy , 

H.  Lynde 

Fields 

Keay 

Thos.  Lynch. 
Townsend.  . . . 

Whistler 

Gleason 

G.  Henry . 

McGucken 

Newell 

Guinnass 

J.  Galligan . . . 

L.  Smith 

Murphy 

Bader 

Coogan 

Bird 

Ames 

Forster. 

Carl.     


Baltimore 
Baltimore. .. 
Baltimore. .. 
Jersey  City. . 
Worcester... 

Newark 

Wilmington . 
Worcester.. . 
Baltimore.  . . 
Jersey  City. . 
Jersey  City.  . 
Worcester... 

Hartford 

Newark 

Jersey  City. . 
Jersey  City. 
Baltimore. . . 
Washington . 
Washington . 
Baltimore.  .. 
Jersey  City.. 
Wilmington. 
Worcester . . . 
Wilmington. 

Newark 

Jersev  City. 

Washington.. 

Wilmington. 

Washington. 

Hartford 

Hartford . . , 

Newar  \ 


F. 

84 

S.  S. 

82 

2  B. 

89 

2B. 

66 

2B. 

93 

3B. 

96 

C. 

76 

3B. 

89 

3B. 

71 

3B. 

70 

S.  F. 

79 

L.   F. 

89 

F. 

77 

IB. 

76 

F. 

78 

IB. 

73 

C. 

85 

IB. 

82 

S.S. 

79 

F. 

65 

F. 

97 

F. 

71 

S.S. 

60 

F. 

78 

s.  s. 

91 

c. 

93 

F. 

82 

F. 

71 

F. 

80 

F. 

77 

s.  s. 

78 

1    F. 

75 
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Playefs. 


Childs 

Dooley.... 
Jordan. . . . 
J.  OBrien 
Haff  ord . . . 
Riddle.... 
Moore. 


Clubs  . 


Newark 

Jersey  City . 
Washington 
Washington 
New  Haven, 
Washington 
Hartford, .  . 


fl 

o 

m 

33 

a> 

en 

d 

O 

03 

P< 

3 

F. 

88 

1  B. 

61 

F. 

76 

2  B. 

66 

0. 

97 

C. 

69 

2B. 

73| 

.210 
.208 
.206 
.197 
.196 
.183 


THE  MINOR  LEAGUES'  AVERAGES, 
THE   PACIFIC    NORTH   WESTERN    LEAGUE 

FIFTY    GAMES   AND    OVER. 


Nabfe, 


Ward Spokane 

Polhemus Spokane 

Hassamaer Portland. . . . 

Earle Tacoma 

Turner Spokane 

McQuirk Spokane 

Whiteley , Seattle 

Phillips Spokane 

5  Mills Spokane 

(  MeCabe Tacoma 

W .    Parrott Portland .  . . 

Snyder Seattle 

L.  Camp Seattle 

]  Bright Seattle 

(  T.  Parrott Portland 

Hoffman Tacoma 

Strouthers Tacoma .... 

Mannassan Tacoma 

Buchtel Portland 

Flaherty Seattle 

Smith Seattle 

Hernon Seattle 

Pope .....  Tacoma 

Zimmer Seattle 

Peeples Spokane 

Land Portland 

Schachern {Portland 


09 

9 

63 

v5 
'— 
O 

6 

m 

o 
o 

03 
00 

CO 

<x> 
to 

03 

a 

CO 

o 

O      m 

CD   CD  fl 

s-i  o3  -*-s 
CD  CQ 
to™ 

71 

16 

54 

.367 

39 

18 

10 

.340 

69 

13 

25 

.313 

62 

18 

34 

.307 

94 

27 

27 

.301 

71 

22 

23 

.298 

TO 

14 

3 

.293 

56 

7 

11 

.280 

85 

20 

30 

.283 

o4 

17 

9 

.283 

n 

16 

26  ■ 

.268 

95 

8 

13 

.267 

89 

15 

28 

.260 

85 

9 

15 

.253 

53 

3 

9 

.253 

57 

8 

15 

.245 

77 

15 

11 

.243 

95 

14 

57 

.242 

^ 

24 

33 

238 

50 

6 

15 

.234 

88 

7 

13 

.232 

95 

14 

54 

.231 

58 

16 

22 

.225 

84 

13 

39 

.221 

71 

17 

9 

.218 

59 

11 

3 

.198 

56 

6 

3 

.181 
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Name. 


Mullaly 

Breckenridgs 

Powell 

Vanzant 

Colgan 

Whittaker 

Cross 

Reidy 

Jeone 

Huston 

(  Fitzgerald. 
<  McCarthy . . 
(  Einmeke. .. 

Wright 

Klopf 

Stuart 

Connor 

Hulin 

O'Day 

J.  F.  Cahill.. 

Brittan 

F.  Cahill 

Fuller 

Pender 

Rhue 

Robberts 

March 

Lynch     

Howard ...... 

Brrchers 

Ward 

Burks 

W.  Camp 

Dextraze 

Munday 


Cltjrs. 


Spokane 

Portland 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

Portland 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Portland 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Portland 

Portland 

Portland 

Tacoma 

Portland 

Tacoma     

Seattle 

Portland 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

Portland 

Portland  &  Spokane 

Tacoma. 

Tacoma 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Portland 


00 

a? 

s 

cO 

O 

3 

CD 

CO 

en 

CO 

«H 

0 

6 

0 

©  i 
o 

a: 

25 

4 

12 

20 

1 

6 

46 

12 

29 

31 

7 

5 

34 

3 

13 

49 

7 

9 

41 

7 

8 

23 

9 

2 

32 

4 

38 

46 

15 

15 

43 

7 

2 

23 

1 

6 

21 

2 

4 

32 

4 

13 

29 

2 

3 

39 

16 

10 

34 

10 

8 

46 

4 

19 

24 

3 

4 

21 

9 

5 

46 

8 

19 

33 

6 

8 

29 

7 

6 

22 

9 

5 

44 

5 

4 

26 

3 

6 

37 

2 

5 

36 

7 

16 

30 

4 

9 

32 

8 

1 

29 

4 

2 

37 

8 

2 

24 

7 

3 

40 

10 

24 

23 

2 

1 

«W    ©    CO 

CD  tc^ 
-£.^   c0 

||S 


.343 
.338 
.319 
.307 
.272 
.267 
.267 
.261 
.258 
.251 
.250 
.250 
.250 
.248 
.247 
.246 
.238 
.233 
.231 
.229 
.224 
.223 
.214 
.212 
.208 
.200 
.198 
.190 
.184 
.182 
.174 
.169 
.153 
.151 
.102 
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U) 

o 

D 

•a 

O 

u 

o 

< 

u 

J 

I— i  " 


a 


OQ 


O 

o 


■pa-jdaooy  I  e333Sc§f§3tt 

9So4naDjaa:  I  »S:«gooq»-cp 

•seoauqo  I^oj,     3£g£g££S 

l__XQ  kO  >0  lOiOtOlOO 
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CATCHER'S  AVERAGES. 


Cl«jb. 


ut 

bb 

w>£ 

CO 

CO 

© 

©  ca 

1* 

o  o 

S3   ft 

(D    CO 

.2  c 
©  * 

T3  cs 

©^ 

CO 

co 

c3 

"S3 

O 

ft 

H  * 

PR 

ft 

H 

85 

448 

90 

23 

9 

590 

22 

131 

27 

7 

5 

170 

69 

332 

72 

20 

19 

443 

91 

503 

92 

35 

36 

666 

50 

244 

63 

16 

21 

344 

65 

345 

73 

19 

34 

471 

96 

458 

113 

34 

40 

645 

125 

480 

188 

45 

55 

768 

34 

187 

43 

21 

15 

266 

62 

365 

93 

34 

39 

531 

33 

161 

25 

12 

18 

216 

36 

188 

60 

25 

21 

294 

29 

157 

33 

20 

19 

229 

15 

82 

13 

9 

11 

115 

19 

87 

27 

13 

13 

140 

70 

276 

69 

39 

40 

424 

25 

123 

33 

20 

19 

195 

38 

175 

69 

35 

36 

305 

21 

76 

37 

20 

10 

143 

16 

89 

27 

17 

14 

147 

42 

164 

40 

40 

28 

272 

a£ 
8  ft 

ft  * 


Bennett  ... 
Ganzel .... 

Daily 

Clements  .. 

Keenan  

Harrington 
Kittredge  . 

Zimmer 

Schriver  . . . 
Buckley 

Nagle  

Clarke 

Murphy.... 
Bushong. . . 
Baldwin 

Decker 

Hardie 

Wilson  ...  , 
Berger  .... 
Sornmers.., 
dark 


Boston 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Philadelphia. 

New  York 

Chicago    

New  York 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 

Phila .  &  Pittsburgh 

Boston         

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

N.  Y.  &  Cleveland. 
Brooklyn . .  .... 


,944 
.929 
.912 

.892 
.892 
,887 


.864 
.862 
.861 
.843 
.829 
.826 
.814 
.813 
.800 
.800 
.790 
.789 
.713 


FIELDING  RECORD-1890. 

Of  Players  who  have  taken  part  in  fifteen  or  more  Championship   Games. 

First  Basemen. 


a 
3 

Name. 

Club. 

•d 
©  £* 

0 

"S  a 

ft 

0 
ft 

he 
a 

co  !3 

©CO 

S«j 

a  0 

.5  *-i 
•©  © 

s 

7 

9 
12 

4 
29 
31 
33 
28 

9 
30 
25 
25 

8 
11 

CO 

© 

a 
■"2  a 

l± 

450 

509 

666 

199 

1409 

1425 

1463 

1259 

386 

1109 

794 

666 

183 

198 

^T3 

a  © 
0  ft 
©  g 

ft  ca 

Esterbrook 

Whistler 

Virtue 

Hines 

New  York 

New  York 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  &  Boston . 
Boston 

45 
45 

62 

18 

132 

135 

132 

113 

36 

112 

70 

66 

18 

18 

430 
490 
633 
182 
1341 
1345 
1392 
1192 
363 
1053 
721 
610 
167 
178 

13 
10 
21 
13 

39 
49 
38 
39 
14 
26 
48 
31 
8 
8 

.984 
.982 
.982 
979 

Tucker 

Anson 

Reilly 

Foutz 

Hornuner 

979 

Chicago 

978 

Cincinnati 

977 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

.977 
976 

[McCaully 

j  Veach 

Hecker 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland  &  Pittsb'g 
Pittsburgh 

.973 
.968 
9fi2 

Decker 

rWilson 

Philadelphia  &  Pitts. 
Pittsburgh 

.956 
.944 
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Second    Basemen, 


4 
& 

Name. 

Club. 

<3  ft 

si 

6 

a 

©    00 

.a  to 

B  S 
2  £ 

©  © 

CD 
© 
© 

©~& 

©  c 

Pi  cc 

Bassett 

New  York 

100 
117 
129 
132 
66 
36 
76 
84 
134 
16 
27 
17 
?6 
17 
15 

201 
347 
298 
404 
128 
82 
227 
205 
234 
36 
59 
36 
79 
36 
43 

332 
352 
420 
431 
194 
93 
244 
257 
401 
52 
79 
58 
120 
53 
44 

27 
38 
42 
51 
25 
14 
88 
40 
57 
8 
16 
12 
26 
13 
19 

560 
737 
760 
886 
347 
189 
509 
502 
692 
96 
154 
106 
225 
102 
106 

.953 

Mytrs 

Collins 

Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

.948 
944 

McPhee 

Cincinnati 

94? 

Glenalvin 

Delaney 

iiaRoque 

Chicago 

q?a 

Cleveland 

q9a 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

935 

Ardner 

9?r0 

Smith 

Boston 

New  York  &  Pittsb'g 

Chicago  

New  York 

917 

(Crane 

917 

O'Brien 

896 

jtLowe 

886 

32arl 

Chicago  „ 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

884 

Dunlap 

Clarke 

.872 
.820 

Third   Basemen. 


McGarr  , 
Pinkney . 

Burns 

Smalley. 
Denny... 
Clarke  .. 
Mayer... 

Marr 

Latham . . 
Miller... 

Boot 

Mullane  . 


Boston 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

New  York 

New  York 

Philadelphia.  . 
Cincinnati.  ..  . 
Cincinnati.  ... 

Pittsburgh . 

Pittsburgh.  ..  . 
Cincinnati .  ... 


115 

151 

228 

27 

406 

126 

179 

222 

29 

430 

139 

188 

290 

54 

532 

136 

221 

327 

64 

612 

106 

165 

210 

47 

422 

16 

24 

30 

7 

61 

114, 

173 

224 

55 

452 

63 

71 

125 

33 

229 

40 

54 

103 

27 

184 

85 

127 

213 

60 

400 

44 

64 

102 

30 

196 

21 

38 

44 

21 

103 

Short  Stops, 


Lowe 

Cooney..., 
Allen 

Glasscock  . 

Smith 

McKean.. 

Long 

Beard 

Sales 

Berger 

LaRoque   . 


Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 
New  York  .. 
Brooklyn.... 
Cleveland 

Boston 

Cincinnati . . . 
Pittsburgh  .. 
Pittsburgh  .. 
Pittsburgh  .. 


24 

50 

66 

6 

122 

135 

237 

452 

47 

736 

133 

387 

500 

69 

906 

124 

275 

421 

69 

765 

129 

232 

468 

74 

774 

134 

266 

433 

75 

774 

101 

230 

352 

66 

648 

113 

145 

419 

65 

629 

51 

85 

151 

35 

271 

33 

62 

104 

26 

192 

31 

48 

76 

36 

160J 

100 


spalding's  official 
Fielders. 


p 

Name. 

Club. 

11 

O 

27 

48 

15 

132 

25 

121 

131 

37 

133 

123 

28 

116 

132 

58 

139 

136 

77 

54 

64 

46 

127 

128 

85 

41 

15 

116 

53 

33 

59 

133 

123 

82 

37 

26 

21 

49 

64 

39 

37 

35 

90 

25 

1} 

6 

69 
122 

34 
225 

34 
241 
253 

62 
282 
237 

44 
137 
170 
110 
320 
265 
110 
103 

68 

62 
224 
284 
176 

72 

27 

255 

80 

33 

100 

210 

232 

138 

56 

33 

34 

60 

103 

45 

50 

64 

108 

54 

ei 

s 

to  V3 

H  * 

2 

6 

0 
19 

6 
13 
20 

9 
35 
20 

4 
23 
29 

9 
26 
28 
12 

4 
12 

8 
11 
27 
14 
11 

4 
31 
10 
3 
6 

13 
23 
7 
4 
7 
5 
8 
13 
4 
9 

23 
8| 

a  o 

£  u 

^© 

& 

1 

3 
1 

12 
2 
13 

'I 

18 
16 

3 
10 
13 

8 
23 
20 

9 

8 

00 

a> 

a 

Hu 

72 
131 

35 
256 

42 
267 
288 

75 
835 
273 

51 
170 
212 
127 
369 
313 
131 
115 

a  a> 

oft 
Z.  ® 

Foster 

Chicago 

Brooklyn 

.986 
977 

Corkhill 

Lowe 

Boston .... 

.971 
953 

Brodie 

Miller 

Sullivan 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 

952 

'Boston 

.951 
.948 

Holliday 

Jordan  

(Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

946 

Davis 

Gilks 

Mullane 

Burns 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

.946 
.941 

Cincinnati 

.941 

Brooklyn 

941 

Thompson 

Donovan 

Wiimot 

Philadelphia 

Boston  &  Brooklyn... 

Chicago 

Chicago  

New  York 

.938 
.937 
937 

Carroll 

Hornung 

.936 
.931 

Terry 

Marr 

Brooklvn 

.930 

Cincinnati 

61     «« 

930 

Nicol 

Knight 

Burke 

Cincinnati 

6 

19 

28 

8 

8 

3 

29 

10 

4 

12 

26 

34 

11 

9 

6 

6 

11 

19 

8 

12 

15 

28 

15 

81 

254 

339 

198 

91 

34 

315 

100 

40 

118 

249 

289 

166 

69 

46 

45 

79 

135 

57 

71 

87 

157 

77 

.926 

Cincinnati 

.925 

Philadelphia  &  Pitts. 
Brooklyn 

.917 

O'Brien 

Berger  

Hardie 

Sunday 

.915 

Pittsburgh 

.912 

Boston 

.911 

Pittsburgh  &  Phila . . . 
Chicago 

.908 

Andrews 

Clarke 

.900 

New  York 

.900 

Kelty 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

.898 

Tiernan  

.895 

Hamilton 

Hines 

Henry 

Dowse 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  &  Boston.. 
New  Yrork 

.882 
.873 
.869 

Cleveland 

.869 

Hemp 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago  

Cleveland 

.866 

.860 

Daily 

.859 

Caruthers 

West 

)sborn 

Brooklyn 

Cleveland 

.859 
.831 

New  York 

827 

Burkett 

.824 

I 

Wilson 1 

Pittsburgh 

.805 
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PITCHER'S  RECORD 

la  Alphabetical  Order.     Season  of  1890. 


Name. 

Club, 

CD 

s 
e 

':.  ■  • 
44 
32 
31 
j3 
40 
">") 
68 
28 
1.2 
22 
47 
45 

04 

18 
28 
23 
44 
24 
42 
20 
33 
17 

P 

0 

en 
0 

a 

zi 

23 

3 
20 
23 
16 
13 
23 
37 
42 
20 
31 
12 
27 
28 
30 
11 
11 

8 
27 
11 
24 

2 
17 

8 

6 

£& 

O   Sh 

O   CD 
00    ft 
05       . 

2  ® 
d  > 

&< 

5.22 
7.48 
4.63 
4.34 
4.71 
6.09 
4.57 
4.34 
4.70 
4.36 
4 .  57 
4.41 
3.76 
3.58 
4.68 
5.27 
5.61 
6.78 
4.86 
5.87 
5.33 
7.50 
4.15 
5.35 

d  to 
^  u 

%  g, 

CO       . 

d  cd 

p  > 

«^ 

2.28 
2.69 
2.34 
1.75 
2.51 
2.52 
2.55 
1.89 
1.89 
1.50 
1.90 
2.18 
1.70 
1.26 
1.50 
2.33 
2.30 
3.17 
2.00 
2.78 
2.21 
3.15 
1.48 
2.47 

j>    • 

ci    CD 

-Cd 

o 

.  +* 

d"S- 

o  sa 
«o 

^  £2 

.274 
.264 
.246 
.250 
.249 
.250 
.251 
.244 
.217 
.224 
.234 
.222 
.234 
.214 
.219 
.238 
.234 
.287 
.245 
.259 
.252 
.293 
.235 
.245 

CO 

di 

>  d 

•a  ° 

05 
CD 

03 

156 

94 

141 

89 

61 

79 

80 

168 

190 

120 

133 

91 

117 

104 

276 

75 

89 

108 

127 

83 

175 

73 

122 

28 

d 
o 
M 

d 

H 

168 

82 
132 

62 
111 

51 
132 
220 
299 

90 
120 

95 
222 
178 
345 

62 

81 
110 
185 

72 
165 

24 
105 

37 

CO 

CO 

22 
23 
19 
15 
15 

6 
13 
11 
29 
14 
23 
13 
31 
13 
36 

6 
12 

4 
29 

4 
27 
11 

7 

4 

CD   O 
*?  CS 

is 

&4  o 

Beatin 

Baker 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Boston    

Brooklyn  ....   

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati..  . 
Boston 

.817 
.613 

Clarkson 

Caruthers 

Duryea 

.760 
.809 
.707 

Foreman 

Getzein 

.734 

768 

Gleason 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

.864 
830 

Luby 

Lovelt 

Chicago 

783 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

New   York 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

Cincin.  &  Clever d 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

New  York 

Cleveland 

771 

Mullatie 

770 

JS ichols 

ichines 

Kusie 

.717 
.869 
764 

Sfcein 

777 

Sharratt 

745 

Smith  . 

Terry 

.757 

757 

Vian 

863 

Vickery 

e,m 

Welch 

.711 

85? 

7% 

MINOR  LEAGUE  PITCHING  RECORDS. 

THE   WESTERN    ASSOCIATION. 

The  appended  table  gives  a  concise  record  of  the  work  done  by 
the  prominent  pitchers  of  the  Western  Association  in  1890,  the 
figures  being  those  of  the  victories  and  defeats  pitched  in  with 
each  club. 


Pitchers 

Clubs. 

c3  W 

CO 

d 

c3 
M 

©  2 

d  rt 

'6  "i 

1  1 

2  3 
1  2 
1  2 
0  2 
0  4 

CD 

CD 

d 

03 

it 
1 2 
1 1 
3  0 

*3  2 

0  2 
1 0 
1 5 

u 

CD 
> 

d 

CD 
fi 

£     hi 

2    0 

4    2 
4    0 
2    0 
2   n 
1    1 
7    2 

d 
0 
55 

£  hi 

1  0 

3    0 
3    2 
3    2 

2  6 

1    0 

5    2 

a 
0 

2    2 

2  1 

3  2 
6    0 
2    0 

'2  'i 

4  3 

d' 

0 
0 
d 

£    H 

2  0 
1    1 

3  1 
3    1 
3    1 
1    2 
1    0 

d 

03 
CG 

4  4 

3  3 

5  5 

4  4 
2    2 
2    2 

2    2 

CO 

O 

H 

£  hi  & 

13  4  17 
11    4  15 
22    9  31 
25  11  36 

14  11  25, 
9    918 
6    632 

20  23  13 

d  CD 
a,  -r< 

Hudson... 
Kennedy. 

Conway.  . 
Griffith  .. 
Widner  .. 
Fagan . . . 
Schmidt  . 
Roach 

Minneap 
Denver . 
Kas.  Cy.. 
Ivlilwauk 
Sioux  Cy 
Omaha . . 
St.  Paul. 
Lincoln  . 

1  0 
1  0 

3    4 
1    2 
1    1 

0  2 

1  3 

.765 
.733 
.710 
694 
.560 
.500 
.500 
.465 

1G2 
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THE   ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  work  done  by  the  leading  pitchers  of  the  Atlantic  Asso- 
ciation in  1890  is  shown  in  the  appended  table.  Only  the  names 
of  pitchers  who  pitched  in  at  least  ten  games  are  given. 


n 

^j 

4 

Flayers, 

Clubs. 

d 
0 

1b 

•d 

© 

c3 

©  u 
0  O 

ft*  "S 

Ja  © 

P 

O 

0 

13  >    ©  > 

Q 

CI  g3 
©  _ 
O 

* 

h3 

S 

&» 

« 

m 

«*te* 

GO 

O'Bourke 

Baltimore 

12 

1 

13 

.923 

82 

45 

.235 1.909 

19 

German 

B  dtimore 

85 

9 

44 

.795 

169 

136 

. 284  .  911 

22 

Baker 

Baltimore 

29 

10 

39 

.744 

171 

161 

.2031.909 

13 

30 

25 

11 
12 

41 

37 

.732 
.676 

213 
154 

*240 
212 

.1761.875 
.  234 1. 916 

9 

Gebhard  

New  Haven.. 

3 

Horner 

NewHavpa 

30 

16 

46 

.652 

171 

190 

.173. 896 

8 

H.  Smith 

Wilmington.  .... 

13 

8 

21 

.619 

79 

63 

.236  .926 

4 

Gamble 

Harrisburg 

10 

7 

17 

.588 

56 

38 

.148  .973 

3 

Buros 

W(  rcester 

Newark 

11 

20 

8 
15 

19 
35 

.579 
.571 

134 

140 

r24 

81 

.208. 959 
.1651.946 

1 

Miler 

9. 

Turner 

Jer  ey  City 

6 

5 

11 

.545 

78 

11 

.  263 !.  815 

6 

Ja«.  Stafford... 

Worce-ter 

J9 

16 

85 

.543 

129 

127 

.260  .975 

1* 

Phillire 

Washington 

17 

16 

33 

.515 

89 

107 

.170'. 886 

4 

THE   PACIFIC   NORTHWESTERN   LEAGUE. 

The  pitching  record  of  the  leading  pitchers  of  the  above  League 
is  as  follows: 


PITCHERS. 


Huston 

Mar  h 

Fitzgerald 

Fanning 

W.  Camp 

Favonr iTacoma. . 

Borchers (Portland . 

Emmerke 'Spokane., 


Clubs. 


Spokane. 
Tacoma., 
Seattle . . , 
Tacoma . , 
Seattle. 


to 

•0 

~4 

n 

w 

© 

a. 2 

c 

© 

°S 

?-.  0 

© 

©•S 

> 

P 

O 

fk  > 

2H 

8 

36 

.777 

21 

12 

33 

.636 

20 

12 

32 

.625 

11 

7 

18 

.611 

13 

10 

23 

.565 

8 

7 

15 

.533 

14 

14 

28 

.500 

10 

10 

20 

.500 

THE  SERIES  RECORD. 

Appended  is  the  record  showing  the  total  victories  and  defeats 
scored  in  each  series  of  games  with  the  seven  opposing  clubs  of 
the  National  League  in  1890.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  one  club 
managed  to  play  out  its  full  quota  of  games.  The  Brooklyn  Club 
was  the  only  one  which  did  not  lose  a  series,  though  both  the 
Chicago  and  Boston  Clubs  won  more  series  than  Brooklyn,  and 
Cincinnati  as  many.  Brooklyn,  however,  won  a  majority  of  their 
games  in  their  unfinished  series  with  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
Pittsburgh  was  the  only  club  which  did  not  win  at  least  one  series. 
Here  is  the  record  in  full: 
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Ol/UBS, 


Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Philadelphia., 
Cincinnati.  . .. 

Bosto  i 

New  York 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh.   . . 


11 

9  11 

8  10,10    8 


7 
6  11 

8  10 
3  17 

2  18 


8  12 
8  11 

6  13 

7  13 
3  17 


10  8 
8  10 

ii  '9 

11  9 
6  11 
5  14 
2  17 


12    8 
9  11 

ii  *8 

6  14 
4  1o 

4  16 


W    L 


11  6 
11  8 
9  11 

8  11 

8  ii 

7  13 

3  16 


10 
13 
11 
14 
11 

6  12 

317 


w   L 


8 17    3 18 

6  13    7  17 

614    5  17 

6  13    4  16 

13    7jl6 

12    6,17 

..  ..12 

612  .. 


s  si 

©     © 


In  the  Player's  League  the  Boston  Club  took  the  lead  in 
series  won,  and  that  club  was  the  only  one  of  the  eight  that  did 
not  lose  a  series.  Brooklyn  had  the  second  best  record  in  series 
won  and  lost,  and  Chicago  the  third. 


Clubs. 


Boston 

Brooklyn  .  .. 
New  York . . . 
Chicago  ... 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh— s. 
Cleveland.. .. 
Buffalo 
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12    8 

7  10 

12    8 
10    9 
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14    6 

10    5 
14    6 

12    8 
12    8 

14    6 
12    6 

5 
4 

0 
2 

0 
0 

o 

7  11 

1 

8  12  10    7 

9    9 

5  12 

14    6 

11    8 

17    8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8  12.  9  10 

9    9 

10  10 

11    9 

13    7 

15    5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

6  10    6  14 

12    5 

10  10 

7  12 

11    8 

16    4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

5  10    6  12 

6  14 

9  11 

12    7 

9    7 

13    5 

2 

4 

0 

1 

8  12    8  12 

8  11 

7  13 

811 

7    9 

9    7 

0 

5 

0 

2 

6  14 

6  12 

3  17 

5  15 

4  16 

5  13 

7    9 

0 

6 

0 

1 

In  the  American  Association  the  Louisville  Club  took  the  lead 
in  series  won,  Columbus  being  second,  neither  losing  a  series. 
St.  Louis  was  third. 
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9  11 

W    L 
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W    Ii 
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W    Ii 
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W    Ii 

17    3 

W    L 
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W    L 

1    1 
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0Q 
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© 
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3 
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Louisville 

2 

Columbus 

io  8 

12    8 

13    7 

10    9 

10    7 

11    9 

8    6 

4    2 

3 

0 

4 

St.  !Loui9. 

11    9 

8  12 

9    7 

12    8 

10    9 

13    7 

11    3 

4    2 

4 

1 

2 

Toledo        ....   :... 

6  14 

7  13 

7    9 

11    6 

11    9 

14    6 

9    5 

3    3 

8 

2 

2 

Rochester 

6  11 
5  14 
317 

2  13 
1    1 

9  10 

7  10 
9  11 
6    8 
2    4 

812 
9  10 
7  13 
3    4 

2    4 

611 

9  11 
6  14 
5    9 
3    8 

iii 

7  12 
3    9 
3 

11    4 

io  *7 
5  12 
1    9, 

12    7 
710 

2  io 

1    9 

9    3 
12    5 

10    2 

1  3 

2  1 
2    1 

2 
1 

0 
0 
0 

8 

3 
5 
3 
0 

9 

3 

Athletic 

•> 

Brooklyn 

Baltimore . , 

i 

7 
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The  receipts  of  the  Yale  Base  Ball  Association  for  their  season 
of  1890  "beat  the  record"  by  a  very  considerable  amount, 
inasmuch  as  it  amounted  to  $12,302.69.  Not  a  National  League 
or  American  Association  club  made  §12,000  in  .1890,  and  neither 
did  the  Players'  League  clubs,  except  perhaps  Boston.  The  Yale 
Club  turned  over  $2,500  to  the  Yale  field  corporation.  The 
"gate"  in  the  college  arena  in  1890  was  a  very  important  part  of 
the  season's  campaign. 

THE   WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  RECORDS. 

The  Western  Association  was  the  most  successfully  managed 
organization  of  professional  clubs  of  the  season  of  1S90,  and  this 
year  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Krauthoff,  and  after  becoming 
a  Major  League,  it  promises  to  stand  second  to  the  National 
League  in  regard  10  the  strength  of  its  club  teams,  and  the 
interest  likely  to  be  taken  in  its  championship  contest. 

Now  that  the  Western  Association  has  entered  upon  a  new  era 
in  its  existence  it  is  opportune  to  review-  its  past  years  of  history, 
during  which  time  it  has  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the  Minor 
Le-agues,  alike  in  the  interesting  character  of  its  annual  champion- 
ship campaign;  the  strength  of  its  club  teams,  and  the  excellence 
not  only  of  the  management  of  the  organization,  but  also  in  that 
of  a  majority  of  its  clubs. 

The  Western  Association,  which  was  organized  in  October, 
1887,  was  the  the  successor  of  the  Western  League  of  18S6,  the 
latter  of  which  succeeded  the  old  Northwestern  League  of  1879. 
The  Western  Association  in  1S87  included  eight  cities  in  its  cir- 
cuit, our  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee  with 
Omaha,  and  Des  Moines  Sioux  City  and  Davenport,  the  latter 
entering  in  1888.  Denver  joined  in  1889  as  also  St.  Joseph,  and 
in  1890  Lincoln  was  added. 

The  championship  of  the  Western  Association  was  won  by  the 
Des  Moines  Club  in  1888,  and  by  the  Omaha  Club  in  1889,  while 
in  1890  the  Kansas  City  Club  took  the  pennant.  The  three 
champion  teams  of  the  three  years  ended  the  following  players: 


1888— Des  aLoines. 


Hutchinson,  p. 

Cushnian,  p 

Elmer  Smith,  p 
Kennedy,  p... . 

Traffiey,  c 

Sage,  c J  Andrews,  1  b 

Steams,  lb jCro  ks.  2  b 


188'J— Omaha. 


1890 — Kansas  City. 


Quinn,  2b [Cleveland,  3b.... 

Alyord,  3  b j  Walsh,  s.  s 

Macullar,  s.  s iConovan,  1.  f 

Van  Dyke,  I.  f WiTks,  c.  f 

Holliday,  c.  f jstraus,  r.  f 

Geo.  Schaeffer.  r.  f     . ..! 


Nichols,  p E.  Smith,  p.. 

Knell,  p iConway,  p . . . 

Clark,  p -  wartzell,   p . 

Nagle,  c (Pears,  p 

Cooney,  c , iDonahoe,  c . . 

Gunsen,  c 

S'  earns,  1  b. 


. ,  Manning,  2b.. 
. .  'Carpenter,  3  b. 
. .  :Holland,  s.  s... 
. .  ;Hoover.  1.  f 

, .  Burns,  c.  f 

INichol,  r.  f.... 
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The   record   of   the   championship   campaign   of   the   Western 


Association  for  1890  is  as 

follows 

Clubs. 

to 

a 

S3 

SQ 

i   O 

d    ^ 

a 

io' 
5 

6 
8 
4 
3 

45 

a 
12 

8 

6 

7 
0 
5 

7 

45 
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<© 

p 

10 

12 

9 
16' 

9 
10 

3 

63 

a 
0 

£ 

11 
12 
11 

8 

"5" 

10 

7 

64 

c3 
.d 
G3 

a 
0 

11 

10 

17 

8 
11 

5 

69 

a 

0 
0 
a 

11 

14 
13 

8 
8 
10 

"9' 

73 

a 

di 

*a 

14 
15 
11 
15 

8 
13 

8 

84 

CO 

"3 
0 

0 

78 

78 
77 
57 

3.2 

Kansas  City 

66fi 

Minneapolis 

7 
6 

I 

6 
3 

4 

39 

.634 

Milwaukee 

631 

Denver 

.475 

Sioux  City 

56      4fifi 

Omaha 

51 

47 
38 

42 

.425 

Lincoln 

.391 

St.  Paul 

.311 

Defeats 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  games  played — victories 
and  defeats— the  club  batting  and  fielding  percentage;  the  total 
sacrifice  hits  and  stolen  bases,  and  the  total  runs  earned  of  each  of 
the  eight  clubs  of  the  Western  Association  in  their  championship 
contests  in  1890. 

The  summary  of  its  campaign  work  is  appended: 


Kansas  City . , 
Minneapolis . 
Milwaukee . . , 
Denver.... .. 

Sioux  City.. 

Omaha 

Lincoln 

St.  Paul 


I* 
0 

CD   J 

Cfir| 

a  a? 
Ph  O 

S  a 

*  a. 

is 

as  © 

— <  0 

H 

-.  a 

117 

.281 

.920 

217 

440 

123 

.266 

.924 

240 

231 

122 

.270 

.932 

166 

369 

120 

.257 

.918 

183 

319 

120 

.225 

.926 

182 

290 

120 

.265 

.925 

144 

294 

120 

.243 

.925 

126 

281 

122 

.256 

.910 

195 

263 

330 
307 
350 

27® 
382 
372 
344 
278 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Kansas  City  team  owed  much  cf  their 
success  to  their  superiority  in  base  running,  while  they  were  also 
well  up  in  sacrifice  hitting.  That  team  also  led  in  batting,  Mil- 
waukee bearing  off  the  palm  in  fielding,  while  being  second  in  base 
running. 

MINOR  LEAGUE  RECORDS. 

THE   PACIFIC   NORTHWESTERN  LEAGUE, 

We  are  indebted  to  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west League,  Mr.  C.  E.  Maxfield,  for  an  ably  prepared  statistical 
report  of  the  League's  championship  season  of  1890,  which  we 
have   been  obliged   to  condense  somewhat  from   lack  of   space, 
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We  give,  however,  the  most  important  figures  of  the  report,  the 
table  of  which  will  be  found  appended.  The  first  we  give  is  that 
showing  the  club  averages  in  batting,  base  running  and  fielding. 

THE    CLUB    RECORD. 


OLUB3. 


Spokane . , 
Taooma . . 
Seattle . . . 
JPortland . 


a 

c3 

If- 

9.  S 

£   <D   &£ 

2-t 

£© 

s  a 

S8  0  u 

O 

97 

.282 

<J 

< 

«1"S 

8.79 

2.00 

3.30 

96 

.245 

6.73 

1.86 

2.53 

95 

.235 

5.84 

1.41 

2.44 

94 

.234 

5.40 

1.43 

2.21 

0  3  J? 

M  jrt     (JJ 


.881 
.880 
.854 


The  second  table  in  the  championship  record. 
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T3 

4* 

a 

1 

a 

0 
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c3 

a 

^2 
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d 
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o 

CO 

04 

03 

CD 

o 

O 

CJ 

m 

H 

CQ 

^ 

Hi 

p* 

Spokane 

19 

14* 

8 

18 

18 

io 

24 
23 
20 

61 

54 
48 
26 

35 
41 

46 
67 

.635 
.568 
•  510 

.279 

Tacoma 

13 
14 

8 

Seattle 

Portland 

THE  TRI-STATE  LEAGUE. 

This  League  opened  the  season  of  1890  with  six  clubs  from 
Ohio  cities,  and  one  each  from  Pennsylvania  and  We6t  Vir- 
ginia. The  season  ended  on  Aug.  9th  with  but  6ix  of  the 
eight  clubs  playing,  two  having  disbanded.  The  record  of  the 
season  is  appended: 
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3 
3 

0B 
O 
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0 
15 

49 
39 
41 
33 
84 
27 
17 
16 

256 

•  at 

0-2 

a,  t* 

Mansfield 

66^ 

Youngstown 

4 
5 
3 

6 
1 
3 

3 

25 

549 

Wheeling 

54T 

Akron 

471 

McKeesport 

447 

Canton 

365 

^Dayton 

47fl 

*Springfield 

19 

20 

444 

Defeats 

^Disbanded. 
The  Mansfield  club  won  the  pennant. 
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WESTERN   INTER-STATE  LEAGUE. 

This  Tri-State  League  included  six  clubs  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  the  record  gave  the  championship  to  Terre  Haute. 
It  is  as  follows: 
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Terr©  Haute 

aoa 

3 
3 
1 

2 

9 

571 

Evansville 

483 

Peoria 

440- 

Burlington 

407 

STATE  LEAGUE  RECORDS. 

THE   INDIANA   STATE   LEAGUE   OF    189O. 

This  League  opened  the  season  of  1890  with  eight  clubs,  but 
before  July  24th  the  Bluff  I  on  and  Elkhart  clubs  disbanded, 
though  at  the  time  the  former  resigned  they  were  well  up  in 
the  race.  The  record,  including  the  games  of  the  two  dis- 
banded clubs  is  as  follows: 


Indiana  League. 
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38 
33 
33 
29 
29 
25 
25 
14 

225 

©  52 

Anderson  ................... 

.603 

Munef  e 

5 

3 

7 
4 
3 
2 
1 

25 

Fort  Wayne 

524 

Kokomo ..,,.,. 

Logansport . » 

.500 
.500 

Peru  ........................ 

4?T 

*Bluff  ton 

.543 

333 

*Elkhart . 

Defeats ........ 

*Disbanded. 
The  Anderson  club  won  the  pennant. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LEAGUE. 

Thki  tax  club  League   of    1890  closed  its  season  prematurely  om 
July  23d,  with  the  record  standing  as  follows; 
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Clubs. 
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164 

+*   05 

q  © 

York 

714 

Harrisburg 

7 
4 
3 

2 
0 

16 

609 

Altoona 

.585 

Lebanon 

.450 

Eastern 

34-8 

Allentown 

Defeats 

.108 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  LEAGUE. 

The  record  of  the  League  for  1890  is  appended: 


Troy 

Cobleskill 

Utica 

Johnstowa-Gloversville . 

Albany   

*Oneonta. 


XA>st. 


2 

io 

13 
12111 

9    5 


38|44 


12  13 
7  6 
12  10 

7 
6 


54 1 42' 


584 
80  .525 
.511 
.500 
.419 
.461 


*Disbanded. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  New  York  State  League, 
held  at  Troy,  September  30,  the  championship  was  awarded  to 
Troy  and  the  standing  of  the  clubs  fixed  as  above. 

THE   WESTERN   NEW   YORK   LEAGUE. 

The  record  of  this  four  club  League  in  brief  gave  the  pennant 
to  the  Canistoe  Club,  as  follows: 


Club. 

c 

0 

00 

0 

Hi 

A*  0 

6 
3 
2 
1 

0 
3 

4 
5 

1.000 

.500 

.333 

Bath 

.167 

The  games  played  by  the  Canistoe  Club  were  as  follows:  The 
Bath  game  was  5  to  4;  the  Hornellsvillegames6  to  7  and  8  to  IO, 
and  both  Wellsville  games  3  to  2. 
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The  editor  of  the  Guide  notified  the  secretaries  of  all  the  Minor 
Leagues  last  January  to  send  him  in  their  League  statistics  for 
1890,  but  only  the  Western  League  responded.  The  following- 
letter  from  Mr.  Wallace  of  California  tells  its  own  story.  Mr. 
Wallace  says  that  he  wrote  to  a  Mr.  Carroll  a  San  Francisco- 
journalist,  and  in  the  reply  was  the  appended  paragraph. 

"A  few  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 
offering  the  averages  for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  and  received 
reply  through  J.  A.  Hart.  Mr.  Hart  stated  that  'it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  pay  for  averages,  and  it  has  always  been  considered  as 
a  great  favor  by  the  Leagues  to  have  them  published  in  the  Guide/ 
So  I  dropped  the  matter.  If  the  gentlemen  have  reconsidered 
their  views  regarding  the  importance  of  the  California  League 
and  its  averages,  I  am  willing  to  turn  over  the  figures  upon  the 
receipt  of  their  check  for  the  stated  amount." 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  Why  the  California  averages  are 
not  in  the  Guide  will  be  seen. 


THE  PITCHERS  RECORD. 

The  following  table  contains  all  the  essential  figures  in  making" 
up  the  averages  of  the  pitchers  of  the  Minor  Leagues.  The  record 
includes  only  the  names  of  the  pitchers  who  took  part  in  not  less 
than  ten  games. 
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©  v* 

CM** 

Huston 

March  .    .... 
Fitzgerald. . . 

Fanning 

W.    Camp... 
Favour 

<  Borchers. . 
(  Emmerke  . 

Klopf 

Stephen 

T.  Parrott... 

France 

Riley.... 

<  M'Cormick 
I  Whittaker. 

Munday 

Wittrock  .... 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Port.  &Spok... 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Portland 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Spo&Setle 

Portland 

Portland 1 

Portland | 

3o 
32 
18 
23 
In 
28 
20 
V- 
10 
4(: 
11 
19 
19 
19 
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THE  COLLEGE  ARENA. 

In  these  college  days  of  paying  especial  attention  to  the  * '  gate" 
in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  sports  and  pastimes  for  the  col- 
legians, it  is  worthy  of  note  that  base  ball,  while  being  among  the 
least  costly  of  college  sports,  is  by  far  the  best  paying  game  the 
students  engage  in,  as  far  as  ''gate"  considerations  are  con- 
cerned; while  its  paying  superiority,  in  other  respects,  is  not  to  be 
questioned  in  comparison  with  any  other  sport  or  pastime  in 
vogue  among  college  students.  The  leading  contests  of  the  nines 
of  the  great  Universities  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  in  1890, 
attracted  the  largest  gathering  of  spectators  ever  seen  at  any  games 
the  colleges  adopt;  the  base  ball  matches  even  exceeding  the  foot 
ball  games  in  this  respect  in  1890.  The  aggregate  of  receipts 
from  all  games  or  exhibitions  in  the  college  arena  shows  that  base 
ball  supplies  the  largest  proportion  to  the  treasury,  while  it  is  the 
least  costly  of  all. 

The  great  want  in  the  base  ball  arena  of  our  collegiate  institu- 
tions is  a  National  Association  of  college  clubs;  something  col- 
legiate base  ball  has  never  had.  At  present  collegiate  associations 
are  organized  on  a  divided  plan,  anything  but  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  college  base  ball  playing.  The  fact  is — as 
the  faculty  of  the  leading  institutions  have  time  and  again  re- 
marked— there  is  far  too  much  catering  to  "gate"  interests,  and 
too  little  to  those  of  the  game  itself.  When  the  College  Associa- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  coast  States  north  of  Pennsylvania  was  started, 
it  embraced  most  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  East  Then  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Princeton  formed  a  tri  college  league,  chiefly  on 
account  of  "  gate"  interests,  while  the  colleges  which  were  left 
out  of  the  favored  arena  formed  an  Inter  Collegiate  Base  Ball 
Association.  Last  season  the  Tri-College  League  was  still  further 
reduced,  Harvard  and  Yale  forming  a  club  duo  combination,  course 
all  this  is  greatly  detrimental  to  college  base  ball  interests.  The 
National  Association  of  College  Base  Ball  Clubs  should  be  an 
institution  devoted  entirely  to  objects  appropriate  to  the  welfare  of 
college  clubs  throughout  the  land;  and  it  should  have  its  branches 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  college 
club  association  in  existence  worthy  the  name,  and  the  result  is  a 
sadly  mixed  condition  of  things.  Let  the  college  take  example 
from  the  recent  decisive  action  taken  by  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  in  relation  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  game 
among  their  clubs. 

The  most  skillful  exemplars  of  the  game  of  base  ball,  in 
the  amateur  class  of  the  fraternity,  are  the  college  club  players; 
they,  next  to  the  regular  professionals,  having  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  practice  given  them  than  the  general  class  of  amateur 
players,  who,  as  a  rule,  can  only  get  to  the  field  one  or  two  after- 
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noons  each  week,  while  the  Collegians  have  chances  given  them 
for  practice  every  fine  day  of  their  college  season.  In  comparison, 
however,  to  the  professional  class  the  Collegians  have  but  limited 
opportunities  for  training  purposes,  and  especially  are  they  subject 
to  the  drawback  each  year  of  having  those  college  nines  they  are 
enabled  to  work  up  into  good  playing  teams,  broken  up  by  the 
retirement  of  players  from  the  college  clubs  when  they  graduate. 
It  is  this  obstacle  to  thorough  team  work  in  college  nines  which 
prevents  this  class  of  amateur  players  from  taking  the  lead  as 
skilled  exemplars  of  the  game  which  their  superior  educational 
qualifications  warrant.  On  this  account  the  best  college  nines 
must  always  occupy  a  secondary  position  in  the  field  to  that  of 
the  class  of  thoroughly  practiced  and  well  trained  professionals. 
While  this  drawback  prevails  in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
thoroughly  trained  teams  in  the  college  arena,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  college  clubs  from  taking  the  lead  in  giving 
to  the  amateur  clubs  of  ball  players  of  the  country  a  special  code 
of  rules  to  govern  the  entire  amateur  fraternity.  Hitherto,  how^ 
ever,  they  have  sadly  neglected  this  important  duty,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  leave  the  matter  of  improving  the  code  of  playing 
rules  each  season  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  associa- 
tion legislators.  This  question  was  recently  commented  upon  by 
a  writer  in  the  college  paper,  The  Pennsylvania** ,  who  says  very 
pointedly: 

"  The  American  Inter-collegiate  Base  Ball  Association  and  the 
minor  college  base  ball  associations  always  adopt  the  playing  rules 
of  the  professional  league.  Now,  the  exact  reason  why  colleges 
should  not  take  steps  for  advancing  this  national  sport  is  not  clear 
to  me,  and  therefore,  I  desire  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  con- 
sideration of  college  men  in  general.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  base  ball  legislation,  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Inter-col- 
legiate Association,  should  not  be  such  in  regard  to  improving  the 
game  through  a  careful  revision*of  its  playing  rules  as  to  make 
it  a  model  for  the  professional  leagues  to  copy  from.  The 
strongest  incentive  controlling  the  professional  legislators  in 
framing  the  rules  of  the  game  is  to  make  an  increase  of  gate 
money  the  object  in  view.  No  playing  rule  finds  much  flavor 
with  the  League  which  does  not  promote  their  financial  in- 
terests. From  some  cause  or  other  the  Collegians  make  any 
changes  in  the  rule  a  secondary  matter,  they  devoting  very  little 
time  to  the  subject,  and  the  result  hitherto  has  been  that  the  pro- 
fessional league  give  the  college  club  their  playing  rules ;  ant* 
make  them  play  the  game  according  to  the  professional  idea." 

In  calling  attention  to  this  important  matter  in  the  Guide  we 
hope  thereby  to  induce  the  college  legislators  of  the  near  future 
to  take  some  action  looking  to  a  proper  revision   of   the   playing 
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code  of  rales  with  a  view  to  improving  the  game,  not  to  make  it 
more  attractive  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  which  is  the  sole 
end  and  aim  of  professional  legislators,  but  to  improve  the  game 
for  the  sake  of  the  game  itself. 

COLLEGE  BASE  BALL  HISTORY. 

Many  years  ago  we  called  the  attention  of  the  college  base  ball 
players  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  to  the  importance  of 
organizing  a  College  Base  Ball  Association,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  winter  of  1879  that  anything  was  done  in  that  direction.  A 
college  writer,  in  commenting  upon  the  condition  of  things  in  col- 
lege base  ball  matters  which  prevailed  prior  to  that  year,  said: 
^Up  to  this  time  collegiate  base  ball  had  been  in  a  very  crude 
state,  for  from  numerous  challenges  were  wont  to  result  only  a 
few  sporadic  games,  and  even  these  poorly  played,  and  abounding 
in  wordy  discussions.  Reasons  for  this  were  not  far  to  seek. 
The  principle,  'Everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,' was  the 
sole  prompter  of  challenges,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  oblige 
the  acceptance  of  any  such  challenge,  the  majority  resulted  in 
little  but  words.  One  college  nine  would  not  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  rival  nine  unless  quite  confident  of  a  successful  issue, 
and  no  challenge  would  have  been  sent  without  an  equal  amount 
of  confidence  behind  it.  When  both  these  conditions  transpired, 
and  a  game  was  actually  played,  this  very  element  of  former  con- 
fidence caused  the  more  intense  rivalry  and  left  the  bitterest  feel- 
ings to  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  the  defeated  party.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  bad  result.  A  nine  having  succeeded  in  defeating  its 
rivals  would  refuse  to  play  again,  and  this  almost  invariably*led  to 
newspaper  discussions  and  mutual  recriminations  of  the  most 
rabid  kind.  Ball  playing  with  any  purpose  would  end  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  seasoa  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  arrang- 
ing return  games,  and  with  only  half-season  work,  no  wonder 
that  really  good  ball  playing  was  "the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
While  matters  were  in  this  state  the  real  question  of  base  ball 
supremacy  among  college  nines  could  never  be  fairly  settled  for 
any  one  season,  and  many  a  bitter  wrangle  was  indulged  in  as 
to  who  had  the  right  to  the  title  of  champion.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  could  find  a  successful  termination  in  only  one  way,  and 
that  was  the  formation  of  an  association  with  regularly  appointed 
officers,  annual  meetings  and  a  fixed  schedule.  No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  college  base-ball  took  a  very  perceptible  start.  A 
nine  defeated  once  could  look  forward,  not  to  a  remote  possibility, 
but  the  actual  certainty  of  another  contest  with  their  rivals,  and 
this  certainty  spurred  them  to  renewed  effort  and  more  conscien- 
tious practice.     Nor  was  it  longer  possible  for  the  victors  to  repose 
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gracefully  under  the  shade  of  their  laurels.  The  necessity  of 
retaining  those  laurels  against  the  effort  of  a  once  defeated  rival 
demanded  from  them  an  equal  amount  of  care  and  practice. 
Naturally,  under  these  conditions  there  soon  appeared  a  most 
marked  improvement  in  college  players. 


THE    FIRST  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Inter-collegiate  Base  Ball  Association  was  formed  Decem- 
ber 6,  1879,  by  tne  following  college  clubs,  viz  :  Amherst,  Brown, 
Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Vale.  Yale  subsequently  with- 
drew, on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Association  to  debar  pro- 
fessional players.  The  remaining  colleges  then  contested  for  the 
Association  Championship,  and  Princeton  was  victorious.  Yale, 
however,  having  arranged  games  with  Amherst,  Harvard  and 
Princeton,  won  the  series  with  each  of  these  nines.  The  following 
is  the  complete  record  of  the  season  of  1883: 

In  1883  the  Association  consisted  of  Amherst,  Brown,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Yale,  Dartmouth  having  withdrawn,  owing,  it  was 
alleged,  "  to  the  disadvantages  entailed  upon  the  other  clubs  by 
her  remote  location,"  but  the  **  gate  "  had  much  to  do  with  it. 


The  championship  record  was  a$  follows: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  a  bad  year  for  Harvard. 

In  1884  justice  was  shown  Dartmouth,  and  that  club  resumed  its 
proper  place  in  the  Association.  But  in  consequence  of  being  out 
of  the  arena  in  18S3  they  had  lost  material  strength  and  conse- 
quently had  to  occupy  last  place  in  the  race. 

The  record  is  appended. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Harvard  rallied  with  telling  effect,  and  gave 
Yale  quite  a  push  for  the  lead. 

In  18S5  Harvard  won  the  pennant  in  brilliant  style,  their  record 
of  ten  victories  and  no  defeats  being  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  the  Inter-collegiate  Association.  Yale  had  nine  victories  and 
two  defeats  in  1884,  but  that  is  the  nearest  record  to  Harvard's 
figures  for  '85. 
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In  1886  Dartmouth  retired  and  the  Williams'  College  team  took 
its  place-  Yale  again  went  to  the  front  with  Harvard  a  close 
second,  as  the  appended  record  shows: 

record  of  1886. 
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In  18S7  a  decided  change  was  made  in  the  college  base  ball 
arena.  The  three  university  clubs  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton 
withdrew  from  the  Inter-collegiate  Association,  and  organized  as 
the  "  Eastern  College  League."  It  was  seen  that  the  traveling 
expenses  incident  to  visiting  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Williamstown 
and  Providence  were  greater  than  the  '"gate"  at  these  places 
could  offset,  and  so  "  the  big  three  "  decided  to  play  together  and 
pocket  all  the  profits. 

In  1886  Columbia  College  had  placed  an  independent  team  in 
the  field  which  did  so  well  that  in  1887  that  college  club  was 
allowed  to  join  in  with  the  "  big  three  ;  "  but  •the  falling  off  in 
Columbia's  team  was  so  great  that  the  club  withdrew  after  playing 
in  four  consecutive  defeats,  and  three  games  were  thrown  out. 
The  record  of  the  new  league  is  appended: 
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Yale  and  Harvard  won  single  games  from  Columbia  and  Prince- 
ton won  two  It  will  be  seen  that  Yale  had  almost  a  walk-over 
in  winning  the  pennant. 

When  Howard,  Yale  and  Princeton  withdrew  from  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association  in  1887,  the  other  college  clubs  of  the 
Association  reorganized  under  the  name  of  "  The  American 
College  Association,"  the  organization  including  Dartmouth,  Am- 
herst, Brown  and  Williams,  and  these  four  played  for  their 
association  championship,  with  the  appended  result: 
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This  was  the  first  time  Dartmouth  had  won  championship 
honors  on  the  college  ball  field,  and  the  "boys"  were  highly 
elated. 

In  1888  the  College  League  again  entered  the  arena  with  the 
same  clubs,  and  this  time  Harvard  gave  Yale  an  old  time  push  (or 
victory,  as  the  appended  record  shows: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  Princeton  was  "  not  in 
it  "  in  188S,  while  Yale  did  not  have  much  to  brag  of  over  Harvard, 
the  latter  being  handicapped  by  the  refusal  of  their  faculty  to 
allow  the  team  to  practice  with  professionals  as  Yale  and  Princeton 
did. 

In  the  American  College  arena  in  1888  Brown  withdrew  and 
Trinity,  of  Hartford,  took  their  place.  This  time  Williams  bore- 
off  the  honors,  as  the  appended  record  shows: 

RECORD    OF    1888. 
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The  last  season  of  the  Tri-College  League  was  that  of  1889, 
and  it  proved  to  be  very  interesting.  The  season's  games  began 
on  May  4th,  and  on  May  30th  Princeton  and  Yale  were  tied  for 
first  place,  with  Harvard  a  sure  third,  Princeton  having  defeated 
Harvard  twice  and  Yale  once,  while  Yale  had  defeated  Princeton 
twice  and  Harvard  but  once.  In  June,  Princeton  fell  off  in  the 
race  and  Yale  took  a  winning  lead,  and  by  four  successive  vic- 
tories— three  of  which  were  won  from  Harvard— they  came  in 
victors  on  June  25th  Stagg's  pitching  and  Pool's  catching  were 
potent  factors  in  Yale's  success. 
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RECORD    OF    1889. 
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The  championship  of  the  American  College  Association  for  1889 
was  easily  won  by  Williams.  The  Brown  University  club  retired 
and  Trinity,  of  Hartford,  took  its  place.  The  record  is  ap- 
pended: 

record  of  1880. 
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record  of  1890. 
The  contest  for  the  base  ball  championship  of  the  three  great 
Universities  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  in  1890,  was  the 
most  exceptional  on  record,  not  only  on  account  of  the  exciting 
character  of  most  of  the  contests,  but  also  for  the  phenomenal 
attendance  at  the  leading  games  of  last  June,  over  twenty 
thousand  people  seeing  three  of  the  Harvard  and  Yale  match. 
The  record  of  victories  and  defeats  in  the  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton  series  of  1890,  is  appended. 

VICTORIES  AND   DEFEATS. 
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DRAWN   GAMES. 
June  14  Princeton  vs.  Yale New  York ]  Young..  Stagg  (8  ins).  8-8 

FRESHMAN    GAMES. 


May    24|Harvard  vs.  Yale         ..  | Cambridge.  . 
jfune  14|Harvard  vs.  Yale |New  Haven. 
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THE   COLLEGE   AVERAGES. 

HARVARD   STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  the  Harvard  University  nine  in  all  the  games 
the  nine  participated  in  during  the  season  of  1890  is  as  follows: 
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AVERAGES   OF    SUBSTITUTES. 
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Poole,  c 

McClintock,  If...  . 
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THE    YALE  AND    HARVARD  STATISTICS. 

The  averages  of  the  Yale  and  Harvard  players  in  their  games 
together  are  appended. 
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THE  YALE  AND    PRINCETON  STATISTICS. 

Those  of  Yale  and  Princeton  are  as  follows: 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE. 

The  championship  season  should  have  terminated  on  November 
23d,  but  the  games  played  that  day  made  the  standing  as  follows: 
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At  a  tie  between  the  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  Clubs  in 
order  to  decide  the  championship,  the  Board  of  Directors  ordered 
the  tieing  clubs  to  play  a  series  of  three  games  at  Stockton  on 
November  27th,  2Sth  and  29th.  The  San  Francisco  Club  ap- 
peared on  the  grounds  as  ordered  on  November  27th  and  28th, 
but  at  the  hour  of  calling  game  the  Sacramento  Club  did  not 
appear,  consequently  the  Umpire,  Mr.  F.  Carroll  of  Pittsburgh, 
awarded  the  games  to  the  San  Francisco  Club  by  the  scores  of  9 
to  o  in  each  instance.  The  Board  of  Directors  ratified  this  de- 
cision, and  awarded  the  championship  to  the  San  Francisco  Club 
and  declared  the  championship  standing  as  follows: 
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NATIONAL    PLAYING    RULES 

— OF— 

Professional  Base  Ball  Clubs 

AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  PROFESSIONAL  BASE 
BALL  ASSOCIATIONS*  IN  189I — THIS  CODE  GOVERNING  ALL  CLUBS 
PARTIES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  AGREEMENT  AS  REVISED    IN  1891. 


THE   BALL  GROUND. 

Rule  i.  The  Ground  must  be  an  inclosed  field,  sufficient  in 
size  to  enable  each  player  to  play  in  his  position  as  required  by 
these  Rules. 

Rule  2.  The  Infield  must  be  a  space  of  ground  thirty  yards 
square. 

(The  "  infield  "  named  in  the  rule  is  bounded  by 
the  lines  of  the  diamond  square.) 

THE  BASES. 

Rule  3.     The  Bases  must  be 

Sec  1.  Four  in  number,  and  designated  as  First  Base,  Second 
Base,  Third  Base  and  Home  Base. 

Sec.  2.  The  Home  Base  must  be  of  whitened  rubber  twelve 
inches  square,  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even  with  the  sur- 
face, and  so  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  infield  that  two  of  its  sides 
will  form  part  of  the  boundaries  of  said  infield. 

Sec.  3.  The  First,  Second  and  Third  Bases  must  be  canvas 
bags,  fifteen  inches  square,  painted  white,  and  filled  with  some 
soft  material,  and  so  placed  that  the  center  of  the  second  base 
shall  be  upon  its  corner  of  the  infield,  and  the  center  of  the  first 
and  third  bases  shall  be  on  the  lines  running  to  and  from  second 
base  and  seven  and  one-half  inches  from  the  foul  lines,  providing 
that  each  base  shall  be  entirely  within  the  foul  lines. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  bases  must  be  securely  fastened  in  their  posi- 
tions,, and  so  placed  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  Umpire. 

THE  FOUL  LINES. 

Rule  4.  The  Foul  Lines  must  be  drawn  in  straight  lines 
from  the  outer  corner  of  the  Home  Base,  along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  First  and  Third  Bases,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Ground. 

("Foul  ground"  begins  outside  the  foul  lines,  a 
batted  ball  first  touching  the  ground  on  the  line 
instead  of  back  of  it,  being  dcfair  hit  ball). 

THE  POSITION   LINES. 

Rule  5.     The   Pitcher's  Lines  must  be  straight  lines  forming 
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the  boundaries  of  a  space  of  ground,  in  the  infield,  five  and  one- 
half  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  distant  fifty  feet  from  the  center 
of  the  Home  Base,  and  so  placed  that  the  five  and  one-half  feet 
lines  would  each  be  two  feet  distant  from  and  parallel  with  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  Home  and  Second 
Bases.  Each  corner  of  this  space  must  be  marked  by  a  flat  round 
rubber  plate  six  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  in  the  ground  even  with 
the  surface. 

Rule  6.  The  Catcher's  Lines  must  be  drawn  from  the  outer 
corner  of  the  Home  Base,  in  continuation  of  the  Foul  Lines, 
straight  to  the  limits  of  the  Ground  back  of  Home  Base. 

Rule  7.  The  Captain's  or  Coacher's  Line  must  be  a  line 
fifteen  feet  from  and  parallel  with  the  Foul  Lines,  said  lines  com- 
mencing at  a  line  parallel  with  and  seventy-five  feet  distant  from 
the  Catcher's  Lines,  and  running  thence  to  the  limits  of  the 
grounds. 

Rule  8.  The  Player's  Lines  must  be  drawn  from  the  Catcher's 
Lines  to  the  limits  of  the  Ground,  fifty  feet  distant  from  and 
parallel  with,  the  foul  lines. 

Rule  9.  The  Batsman's  Lines  must  be  straight  lines  forming 
the  boundaries  of  a  space  on  the  right,  and  of  a  similar  space  on 
the  left  of  the  Home  Base,  six  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing three  feet  in  front  of  and  three  feet  behind  the  center  of  the 
Home  Base,  and  with  its  nearest  line  distant  six  inches  from  the 
Home  Base. 

Rule  10.  The  Three  Feet  Lines  must  be  drawn  as  follows: 
From  a  point  on  the  Foul  Line  from  Home  Base  to  First  Base, 
and  equally  distant  from  such  bases,  shall  be  drawn  a  line  on  Foul 
Ground,  at  a  right  angle  to  said  Foul  Line,  and  to  a  point  three 
feet  distant  from  it;  thence  running  parallel  with  said  Foul  Line, 
to  a  point  three  feet  distant  from  the  First  Base;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  Foul  Line,  and  thence  upon  the  Foul  Line  to 
point  of  beginning. 

Rule  ii.  The  lines  designated  in  Rules  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
10  must  be  marked  with  chalk  or  other  suitable  material,  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  seen  by  the  Umpire.  They  must  all  be  so  marked  their 
entire  length,  except  the  Captain's  and  Player's  Lines,  which  must 
be  so  marked  for  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty-five  yards  from  the 
Catcher's  Lines. 

THE   BALL. 

Rule  12.     The  Ball:* 

Sec.  1.  Must  not  weigh  less  than  five  or  more  than  five  and 
one-quarter  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  measure  not  less  than  nine 
nor   more   than   nine   and   one -quarter   inches  in  circumference. 

*The  Spalding  League  Ball  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  League 
lor  the  past  twelve  years,  and  is  used  in  ail  League  contests. 
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The  Spalding  League  Ball  or  the  Reach  American  Association 
Ball  must  be  used  in  all  games  played  under  these  rules. 

Sec.  2.  For  each  championship  game  two  balls  s*hall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Home  Club  to  the  Umpire  for  use.  When  the 
ball  in  play  is  batted  over  the  fence  or  stands,  on  to  foul  ground 
out  of  sight  of  the  players,  the  other  ball  shall  be  immediately  put 
into  play  by  the  Umpire.  As  often  as  one  of  the  two  in  use  shall 
be  lost,  a  new  one  must  be  substituted,  so  that  the  Umpire  may 
at  all  times,  after  the  game  begins,  have  two  for  use.  The 
moment  the  Umpire  delivers  a  new  or  alternate  ball  to  the  pitcher 
it  comes  into  play,  and  shall  not  be  exchanged  until  it,  in  turn, 
passes  out  of  sight  on  to  foul  ground.  At  no  time  shall  the  ball 
be  intentionally  discolored  by  rubbing  it  with  the  soil  or 
otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  games  the  ball  or  balls  played  with  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Home  Club,  and  the  last  ball  in  play  becomes 
the  property  of  the  winning  club.  Each  ball  to  be  used  in  cham- 
pionship games  shall  be  examined,  measured  and  weighed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  inclosed  in  a  paper  box  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Secretary,  which  seal  shall  not  be  broken  ex- 
cept by  the  Umpire  in  the  presence  of  the  Captains  of  the  two 
contesting  nines  after  plav  has  been  called. 

Sec.  4.  Should  the  ball  become  out  of  shape,  or  cut  or  ripped 
so  as  I o  expose  the  yarn,  or  in  any  way  so  injured  as  to  be — ia  the 
opinion  of  the  Umpire — unfit  for  fair  use,  the  Umpire,  on  being 
appealed  to  by  either  Captain,  shall  at  once  put  the  alternate  ball 
into  play  and  call  for  a  new  one. 

THE  BAT. 

Rule  13.     The  Bat. 

Sec.  1.  Must  be  made  wholly  of  wood,  except  that  the  handle 
may  be  wound  with  twine,  or  a  granulated  substance  applied,  not 
to  exceed  eighteen  inches  from  the  end. 

Sec.  2.  It  must  be  round,  except  that  a  portion  of  the  surface 
may  be  flat  on  one  side,  but  it  must  not  exceed  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  and  must  not  exceed  forty - 
two  inches  in  length. 

(In  batting  against  the  swift  pitching  of  the  period 
a  tough,  light  bat  is  the  best,  and  it  should  be  handled 
quickly  in  striking  at  the  ball,,  giving  the  wrists 
ample  play,  and  not  hit  from  the  shoulder.  A  com- 
paratively light  quick  stroke  of  the  bat  meeting  a 
swiftly  thrown  ball  will  frequently  send  it  out  of  reach 
of  the  out-fielders,  while  a  safe  tap  of  the  ball  will 
send  it  clear  of  the  infielders,  and  prevent  a  catch  ia 
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the  outfield,  unless  the  latter  are  playing  very  close 
in.) 

THE   PLAYERS   AND    THEIR   POSITIONS. 

Rule  14.  The  players  of  each  club  in  a  game  shall  be  nine  in 
number,  one  of  whom  shall  act  as  Captain,  and  in  no  case  shall 
less  than  nine  men  be  allowed  to  play  on  each  side. 

Rule  15.  The  player's  positions  shall  be  such  as  may  be 
assigned  them  by  their  Captain,  except  that  the  Pitcher  must  take 
his  position  within  the  Pitcher's  Lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  5. 
When  in  position  on  the  field,  all  players  will  be  designated 
'*  Fielders"  in  these  rules. 

(The  field  side  is  not  complete  without  nine  men  in 
the  field.  The  Captain  can  place  his  men  as  he  likes, 
even  to  the  extent  of  playing  one  of  the  out-fielders 
as  right  short;  but  the  ball  can  only  be  thrown  to  the 
bat  from  the  Pitcher's  regular  position.) 

Rule  16.  Players  in  uniform  shall  not  be  permitted  to  seat 
themselves  among  the  spectators. 

Rule  17.  Every  Club  shall  be  required  to  adopt  uniforms  for 
its  players,  and  each  player  shall  be  required  to  present  himself 
upon  the  field  during  said  game  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition, 
but  no  player  shall  attach  anything  to  the  sole  or  heel  of  his  shoes 
other  than  the  ordinary  base  ball  shoe  plate. 

THE   PITCHER'S   POSITION. 

Rule  18.  The  pitcher  shall  take  his  position  facing  the  bats- 
man with  both  feet  square  on  the  ground,  one  foot  on  the  rear 
line  of  the  "box."  He  shall  not  raise  either  foot,  unless  in  the 
act  of  delivering  the  ball,  nor  make  more  than  one  step  in  such 
delivery.  He  shall  hold  the  ball,  before  the  delivery,  fairly  in 
front  of  his  body,  and  in  sight  of  the  Umpire.  When  the  pitcher 
feigns  to  throw  the  ball  to  a  base  he  must  resume  the  above  posi- 
tion and  pause  momentarily  before  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat. 

(The  pitcher  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  he 
lifts  his  rear  foot  from  off  the  back  line  of  his  position 
before  he  delivers  the  ball,  or  before  it  leaves  his  hand, 
he  violates  the  rule,  as  in  such  case  he  takes  two 
steps  in  delivery,  whereas  the  rule  confines  him  to  but 
one  step.  It  is  immaterial  whether  he  lifts  his  rear 
foot  or  not  after  the  ball  leaves  his  hand.  In  every 
instance  of  his  making  a  feint  to  throw  to  first  base, 
he   must  afterward   make  a  pause  and  take  his  orig- 
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inal  standing  position  before  he  throws  the  ball  to  the 
bat.) 

THE   BATSMEN'S  POSITION — ORDER  OF  BATTING. 

Rule  19.  The  batsmen  must  take  their  positions  within  the 
Batsmen's  Lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  9,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named  on  the  score,  which  must  contain  the  batting  order  of 
both  nines,  and  be  submitted  by  the  Captains  of  the  opposing 
teams  to  the  Umpire  before  the  game,  and  when  approved  by 
him  this  SCOR.E  must  be  followed  except  in  the  case  of  a  substi- 
tute player,  in  which  case  the  substitute  must  take  the  place  of  the 
original  player  in  the  batting  order.  After  the  first  inning  the 
first  striker  in  each  inning  shall  be  the  batsman  whose  name  fol- 
lows that  of  the  last  man  who  has  completed  his  turn — time  at 
bat — in  the  preceding  inning, 

(The  "score"  referred  to  in  the  rule  is  the  printed 
or  written  order  of  batting  handed  to  the  Umpire  by 
the  Captain  when  the  game  is  about  to  begin,  and  it 
cannot  afterward  be  changed  in  its  order  except  in 
the  case  of  a  substitute  player  taking  his  place  in  the 
nine,  in  which  case  he  bats  in  the  same  order  as  that 
of  the  retired  player.) 

Rule  20.  Sec.  i.  When  their  side  goes  to  the  bat  the  players 
must  immediately  return  to  and  seat  themselves  upon  the  players' 
bench  and  remain  there  until  the  side  is  put  out,  except  when 
batsman  or  base  runner.  All  bats  not  in  use  must  be  kept  in  the 
bat  racks,  and  the  two  players  next  succeeding  the  batsman,  in  the 
order  in  which*  they  are  named  on  the  score,  must  be  ready  with 
bat  in  hand  to  promptly  take  position  as  batsman;  provided,  that 
the  Captain  and  one  assistant  only  may  occupy  the  space  between 
the  players'  lines  and  the  Captain's  lines  to  coach  base  runners, 

(No  player  has  a  right  to  leave  the  Players'  Bench 
except  when  called  to  the  bat.  Neither  have  they 
the  right  to  put  their  bats  on  the  ground  when  not 
using  them  in  their  position  at  the  bat.  In  the  case 
of  the  Captain  and  his  coaching  assistant  only,  can 
any  player  leave  the  bench  when  not  at  the  bat. 
Umpires  should  see  that  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced.) 

Sec  2.  No  player  of  the  side  at  bat,  except  when  Batsman, 
shall  occupy  any  portion  of  the  space  within  the  Catcher's  Lines, 
as  defined  in  Rule  6.  The  triangular  space  behind  the  Home 
Base  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Umpire,  Catcher  and 
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Batsman,  and  the  Umpire  must  prohibit  any  player  of  the  side  "at 
bat"  from  crossing  the  same  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  the 
hands  of,  or  passing  between,  the  Pitcher  and  Catcher,  while 
standing  in  their  positions. 

Sec.  3.  The  players  of  the  side  "  at  bat*'  must  occupy  the  por- 
tion of  the  field  allotted  them,  but  must  speedily  vacate  any  por- 
tion thereof  that  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  ball,  or  of  any  Fielder 
attempting  to  catch  or  field  it.  » 

players'  benches. 

Rule  21.  The  Players'  Benches  must  be  furnished  by  the 
home  club,  and  placed  upon  a  portion  of  the  ground  outside  the 
Players'  Lines.  They  must  be  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  must  be 
immovably  fastened  to  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  each  bench 
must  be  immovably  fixed  a  bat  rack,  with  fixtures  for  holding 
twenty  bats;  one  such  rack  must  be  designated  for  the  exclusive 
vise  of  the  Visiting  Club,  and  the  other  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Home  Club. 

THE    GAME. 

Rule  22.  Sec.  i.  Every  Championship  Game  must  be  com- 
menced not  later  than  two  hours  before  sunset. 

Sec.  2.  A  Game  shall  consist  of  nine  innings  to  each  con- 
testing nine,  except  that, 

(a)  If  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  less  runs  in  nine  innings  than 
the  other  side  has  scored  in  eight  innings,  the  game  shall  then 
terminate. 

(b)  If  the  side  last  at  bat  in  the  ninth  inning  scores  the  win- 
ning run  before  the  third  man  is  out,  the  game  shall  terminate. 

(During  the  closing  months  of  the  season  the  Um- 
pire should  keep  himself  well  posted  as  to  the  almanac 
time  for  sunset  on  the  day  of  the  month,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  call  play  at  least  two  hours  before  the  offi- 
cial time  for  sunset.  The  moment  the  winning  run 
in  a  game  is  made,  that  moment  the  contest  ends,  and 
the  Umpire  must  call  "game."  For  instance,  if  there 
be  no  man  out  and  a  runner  on  third  base,  and  the 
score  a  tie,  and  a  home  run  hit  is  made,  the  moment  the 
home  base  is  touched  by  the  runner  from  third  the 
game  ends,  and  only  a  single  hit  can  be  credited  to 
the  batsmen.) 

A   TIE   GAME. 

Rule  23.  If  the  score  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  nine  innings  to 
each  side,  play  shall  only  be  continued  until  the  side  first  at  bat 
shall  have  scored  one  or  more  runs  than   the  other  side,  in  ae 
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equal  number  of  innings,  or  until  the  other  side  shall  score  one 
or  more  runs  than  the  side  first  at  bat. 

A   DRAWN   GAME. 

Rule  24.  A  Drawn  Game  shall  be  declared  by  the  Umpire 
when  he  terminates  a  game  on  account  of  darkness  or  rain,  after 
five  equal  innings  have  been  played,  if  the  score  at  the  time  is 
equal  on  the  last  even  innings  played;  but  if  the  side  that  went 
second  to  bat  is  then  at  the  bat,  and  has  scored  the  same  number 
of  runs  as  the  other  side,  the  Umpire  shall  declare  the  game 
drawn  without  regard  to  the  score  of  the  last  equal  innings. 

(For  instance,  if  the  fifth  innings  has  ended,  and  the 
sixth  has  been  commenced,  and  the  score  is  6  to  5  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  innings,  and  the 
side  second  at  the  bat  have  but  five  runs  to  their 
credit,  and  before  a  hand  is  out  a  run  ties  the  game, 
and  rain  or  darkness  obliges  the  Umpire  to  call  the 
game,  the  contest  becomes  a  drawn  game.  But  if  the 
score  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  even  innings  is  equal  and 
the  side  first  at  the  bat  fail  to  score,  and  their  oppo- 
nents then  get  in  one  run  before  a  hand  is  out,  and 
the  Umpire  then  calls  the  game  on  account  of  rain  or 
darkness,  the  side  last  at  the  bat  wins.) 

A    CALLED    GAME. 

Rule  25.  If  the  Umpire  calls  "Game"  on  account  of  dark- 
ness or  rain  at  any  time  after  five  innings  have  been  completed 
by  both  sides,  the  score  shall  be  that  of  the  last  equal  innings 
played,  unless  the  side  second  at  bat  shall  have  scored  one  or 
more  runs  than  the  side  first  at  bat,  in  which  case  the  score  of  the 
game  shall  be  the  total  number  of  runs  made. 

(When  the  side  first  at  the  bat  have  completed 
their  innings  and  the  score  be  equal,  and  the  side  last 
at  the  bat  than  make  one  run  before  a  hand  is  out, 
and  the  game  be  then  called  by  the  Umpire  the  side 
last  at  the  bat  wins. 

A   FORFEITED   GAME. 

Rule  26.  A  forfeited  game  shall  be  be  declared  by  the  Um- 
pire in  favor  of  the  club  not  in  fault,  at  the  request  of  such  club, 
ki  the  following  cases: 

Sec  1.  If  the  nine  of  a  club  fail  to  appear  upon  a  field,  or 
being  upon  the  field,  fail  to  begin  the  game  within  five  minutes 
11 
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after  the  Umpire  has  called  "Play,"  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
beginning  of  the  game,  unless  such  delay  in  appearing  or  in  com- 
mencing the  game  be  unavoidable. 

(The  "unavoidable"  delay  above  mentioned  means 
a  detention  caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  any  con- 
veyance, or  that  resulting  from  any  accident  on  a  rail- 
road). 

Sec.  2.  If,  after  the  game  has  begun,  one  side  refuses  or  fails 
to  continue  playing,  unless  such  game  has  been  suspeuded  or  ter- 
minated by  the  Umpire. 

Sec  3.  If,  after  play  has  been  suspended  by  the  Umpire,  one 
side  fails  to  resume  playing  within  one  minute  after  the  Umpire 
has  called  "Play." 

(This  is  a  very  important  rule,  as  it  gives  the 
Umpire  full  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unnecessary 
delays  caused  by  continuous  disputing  of  the  Umpire's 
decisions.  When  delays  are  "  points  "  to  play  in  the 
game,  in  the  case  of  an  approaching  shower  or  of  dark- 
ness, and  these  delays  can  be  obtained  by  constant 
kicking,  the  Umpire  is  empowered  to  call  play  the 
moment  he  renders  every  decision,  and  if  the  kicking 
is  continued  one  single  minute  thereafter,  the  game 
becomes  forfeited  under  the  rule.) 

Sec.  4.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Umpire,  any  one  of  these 
rules  is  wilfully  violated  . 

Sec  5  If,  after  ordering  the  removal  of  a  player,  as  autho- 
rized by  Rule  57,  Sec.  5,  said  order  is  not  obeyed  within  five  min- 
utes. 

Sec.  6.     In  case  the  Umpire  declares  a  game  forfeited,  he  shall 
transmit  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion within  twenty- four  hours  thereafter. 
no  game. 

Rule  27.  "No  Game"  shall  be  declared  by  the  Umpire  if  he 
shall  terminate  play  on  account  of  rain  or  darkness,  before  five 
innings  on  each  side  are  completed. 

(It  is  absolutely  essential  that  five  innings  on  each 
side  shall  have  been  played  to  a  finish  and  the  sixth 
about  to  be  commenced,  before  the  game  can  legally 
be  ended  as  a  game.  In  any  other  case  "no  game" 
must  be  called  by  the  Umpire,  such  as  in  the  instance 
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of  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  innings  not  being  com- 
pleted.) 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Rule  28.  Sec.  i.  In  every  championship  game  each  team 
shall  be  required  to  Have  present  on  the  field,  in  unifo?my  one  or 
more  substitute  players. 

Sec.  2  Any  such  player  may  be  substituted  at  any  time,  by 
either  club;  but  no  player  thereby  retired  shall  thereafter  partici- 
pate in  the  game, 

(This  is  a  new  rule,  and  it  admits  of  the  Captain's 
placing  in  the  field,  at  any  period  of  the  game,  any 
player  of  the  reserved  corps — who  is  in  uniform — in 
any  position  he  sees  fit  to  place  him,  so  that  he  may 
have  a  "right  short"  in  position  as  well  as  the  regular 
"left  short,"  or  two  men  behind  the  bat,  one  standing 
back  and  the  other  close  up  behind  the  bat,  as  he  may 
think  the  position  of  the  contest  calls  for;  but  the 
pitcher  must  always  occupy  the  "box"  in  delivering  the 
ball  to  the  bat.  No  player  retired  from  the  nine  can  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  game  then  being  played.  This  rule 
is  independent  of  the  one  which  follows  it,  which  lat- 
ter refers  only  to  substitutes  for  disabled  base  runners.) 

Sec  3.  The  Base  Runner  shall  not  have  a  substitute  run  for 
him,  except  by  consent  of  the  Captains  of  the  contesting-  teams. 

(A  substitute  for  a  Base  Runner  can  only  be  intro- 
duced by  consent  of  the  opposing  nine's  Captain.  If 
he  refuses,  that  ends  it.  He  can,  of  course,  desig- 
nate the  particular  substitute  he  allows  to  run.) 

CHOICE 'OF    INNINGS — CONDITION   OF   GROUND 

Rule  29.  The  choice  of  innings  shall  be  given  to  the  Captain 
of  the  Home  Club,  who  shall  also  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  the  ground  for  beginning  a  game  after  rain. 

(The  advantage  in  the  choice  of  innings  lies  with  the 
side  who  go  in  last  at  the  bat.  The  Captain  of  the 
home  team  is  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  field  for 
beginning  a  game,  as  to  its  being  too  wet  or  muddy, 
etc.  Of  course  the  condition  of  the  field  after  rain 
must  be  such  as  to  afford  reasonable  objection  to  its 
use.     But  after  "  play"  is  called  and  a  shower  wets  the 
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field  again,  the  Umpire  then  becomes  the  sole  judge 
as  to  whether  the  field  is  in  proper  condition  to  resume 
play  or  not.) 

THE    DELIVERY   OF   THE   BALL— FAIR   AND    UNFAIR    BALLS. 

Rule  30.  A  Fair  Ball  is  a  ball  delivered  by  the  Pitcher 
while  standing  wholly  within  the  lines  of  his  position,  and  facing 
the  Batsman,  the  ball,  so  delivered,  to  pass  over  the  Home  Base, 
not  lower  than  the  Batsman's  knee,  nor  higher  than  his  shoulder. 

Rule.  31.  An  Unfair  Ball  is  a  ball  delivered  by  the  Pitcher, 
as  in  Rule  30,  except  that  the  ball  does  not  pass  over  the  Home 
Base,  or  does  pass  over  the  Home  Base,  above  the  Batsman's 
shoulder,  or  below  the  knee. 

(There  are  two  classes  of  "fair'  balls  referred  to  in 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  the  "fair  ball"  mentioned  as 
touching  fair  ground  from  the  bat,  and  the  fair  ball 
referred  to  in  Rule  30.  It  would  be  well  to  call  the 
latter  a  good  ball,  as  of  old,  leaving  the  term  "fair" 
ball  to  refer  solely  to  balls  hit  to  fair  ground.  The 
Umpire  in  judging  the  range  of  balls — as  referred  to 
in  Rule  31 — should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  rule 
requires  the  ball  to  be  below  the  knee,  and  above  the 
shoulder,  to  be  an  unfair  ball.  If  it  comes  in  on  the 
line  of  the  knee  or  the  shoulder,  it  is  a  fair  ball.) 

BALKING. 

RuLE  32.     A  Balk  is 

Sec-  *  Any  motion  made  by  the  Pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball  to 
the  bat  without  delivering  it,  and  shall  be  held  to  include  any  and 
every  accustomed  motion  with  the  hands,  arms  or  feet,  or  posi- 
tion of  the  body  assumed  by  the  Pitcher  in  his  delivery  of  the  ball 
and  any  motion  calculated  to  deceive  a  base  runner,  except  the  ball 
be  accidentally  dropped. 

Sec  2  The  holding  of  the  ball  by  the  Pitcher  so  long  as  to 
delay  the  game  unnecessarily;  or 

Sec.  3.  Any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball,  or  the  delivering  the 
ball  to  the  bat  by  the  Pitcher  when  any  part  of  his  person  is 
upon  ground  outside  of  the  lines  of  his  position,  including  all 
preliminary  motions  with  the  hands,  arms,  and  feet. 

(The  balk  rule  was  violated  last  season  by  Um- 
pires, both  in  the  League  and  the  Association,  and 
the  result  was  a  poorer  record  of  base  running  than  in 
1889.     In  the  first  place  the  pitcher  was   frequently 
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allowed  to  be  too  slow  in  his  delivery,  thereby  violat- 
ing Sec.  2  of  the  above  rule.  Then,  too,  he  was 
allowed  to  violate  the  first  section,  in  making  motions 
well  calculated  to  deceive  the  Base  Runner,  which  the 
rule  explicitly  prohibits.  The  Pitcher  commits  a  balk 
every  time  he  makes  any  movement  of  his  arms  or  his 
body,  such  as  he  is  regularly  accustomed  to  in  his 
method  of  delivery  and  then  fails  to  deliver  the  ball  to 
the  catcher  immediately;  and  if  he  make  any  one  of 
these,  preliminary  motions,  and  then  throws  to  First 
Base  to  catch  a  Runner  napping,  or  makes  a  feint  to 
throw,  he  unquestionably  makes  a  balk.  The  Base  Run- 
ner on  a  base  is  alone  entitled  to  abase  on  a  balk  in  all 
cases  where  the  Pitcher  makes  a  motion  to  deliver  the 
ball  to  the  bat,  and  fails  to  do  so.  The  Batsman  is  only 
entitled  to  a  base  on  a  balk,  when  the  ball  is  actually 
delivered  to  the  bat  after  the  Pitcher  has  stepped 
outside  the  lines  of  his  position;  or  has  made  two  steps 
in  his  delivery,  or  has  failed  to  make  a  pause  and  to 
stand  in  his  position  after  making  a  feint  to  throw  to 
a  base.  Of  course  when  the  Batsman  is  given  a  base 
on  a  balk  every  Runner  on  a  base  takes  a  base  also. 

DEAD    BALLS. 

Rule  33.  A  Dead  Ball  is  a  ball  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the 
Pitcher  that  touches  the  Batsman's  bat  without  being  struck  at,  or 
any  part  of  the  Batsman's  person  or  clothing  while  standing  in  his 
position  without  being  struck  at;  or  any  part  of  the  Umpire's 
person  or  clothing,  while  on  foul  ground,  without  first  passing 
the  Catcher. 

(The  Umpire  should  be  careful  in  watching  the 
action  of  the  Batsman  when  attempting  to  "bunt"  the 
ball — viz.  to  let  the  thrown  ball  strike  the  bat — so  as 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a  "bunt"  but  an  accidental  hit 
and  consequently  a  dead  ball.) 

Rule  34.  In  case  of  a  Foul  Strike,  Foul  Hit  ball  not  legally 
taught  out,  Dead  Ball,  or  Base  Runner  put  out  for  being  struck 
by  a  fair  hit  ball,  the  ball  shall  not  be  considered  in  play  until  it 
is  held  by  the  Pitcher  standing  in  his  position. 
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BLOCK   BALLS. 

Rule  35.  Sec.  i.  A  Block  is  a  batted  or  thrown  ball  that  is 
stopped  or  handled  by  any  person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  Block  occurs  the  Umpire  shall  declare  it, 
and  Base  Runners  may  run  the  bases,  without  being  put  out, 
until  the  ball  has  been  returned  to  and  held  by  the  Pitcher  stand- 
ing in  his  position. 

Sec  3.  In  the  case  of  a  Block,  if  the  person  not  engaged  in 
the  game  should  retain  possession  of  the  ball,  or  throw  or  kick  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Fielders,  the  Umpire  should  call  "Time," 
and  require  each  Base  Runner  to  stop  at  the  last  base  touched  by 
him  until  the  ball  be  returned  to  the  Pitcher  standing  in  his 
position. 

(The  Umpire  is  requested  to  watch  all  play  likely 
to  result  in  a  "block"  ball,  very  carefully,  and  to 
promptly  call  "block  ball"  in  a  loud  voice  the  moment 
the  block  occurs;  and  be  very  prompt  in  calli'ng  time 
in  the  case  of  any  such  action  of  an  Outfielder  as  that 
referred  to  in  Section  3  of  the  rule.  The  ball  is  not 
in  play  after  a  "block"  has  been  called  by  the  Umpire, 
until  the  ball  is  held  by  the  Pitcher  while  standing  in 
his  "box."  Whenever  the  Pitcher  sees  that  a  "block" 
is  likely  to  occur,  he  should  remain  in  his  box  until  the 
ball  is  fielded  in.) 

THE    SCORING    OF    RUMS. 

Rule  36.  One  Run  shall  be  scored  every  time  a  Base  Runner, 
after  having  legally  touched  the  first  three  bases,  shall  touch  the 
Home  Base  before  three  men  are  put  out  by  (exception  )  If  the 
third  man  is  forced  out,  or  is  put  out  before  reaching  First  Base,  a 
run  shall  not  be  scored. 

(If,  when  two  men  are  out,  a  base  hit  is  made,  while 
a  Runner  is  on  Second  Base  and  none  at  First  Base; 
and  the  runner  on  Second  is  caught  napping  between 
Second  and  Third,  and  the  Runner  on  third  reaches 
Home  before  the  Runner  caught  between  bases 
is  touched  out,  the  run  counts;  but  if,  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances  there  is  also  a  Runner  on 
First  as  well  as  Second,  in  such  case  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Base  Player  at  Third,  is  to  hold  the  ball 
there  before  the  Runner  from  Third  gets  home,  to  pre- 
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vent  the  run  from  counting,  as,  in  such  case,  the  Run- 
ner from  Second  to  Third  is  forced  off,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  run  him  down  to  touch  him.) 

THE  BATTING  RULES. 

Rulf  37.  A  Fair  Hit  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  batsman,  stand- 
ing in  his  position,  that  first  touches  the  ground,  the  First  Base, 
the  Third  Base,  any  part  of  the  person  of  a  player,  Umpire  or  any 
other  object  that  is  in  front  of  or  on  either  side  of  the  Foul  Lines 
or  batted  directly  to  the  ground  by  the  Batsman,  standing  in  his 
position,  tfeat  (whether  it  first  touches  Foul  or  Fair  Ground) 
bounds  or  yolls  within  the  Foul  Lines,  between  Home  and  First, 
♦r  Home  and  Third  Bases,  without  interference  by  a  player. 

Rwle  38.  A  Foul  Hit  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  Batsman,  stand- 
ing in  his  position,  that  first  touches  the  ground,  any  part  of  the 
person  of  st  player,  or  any  other  object  that  is  behind  either  of  the 
Foul  Lines,  or  that  strikes  the  person  of  such  Batsman,  while 
standing  in  fiis  position,  or  batted  directly  to  the  ground  by  the 
Batsman,  standing  in  his  position,  that  (whether  it  first  touches 
Foul  or  Fair  ground)  bounds  or  rolls  outside  the  Foul  Lines, 
between  Home  and  First  or  Home  and  Third  Bases  without 
interference  by  a  player  Provided,  that  a  Foul  Hit  not  rising 
above  the  Batsman's  head  and  caught  by  the  Catcher  playing 
within  ten  feet  of  the  Home  Base,  shall  be  termed  a  Foul  Tip 

(There  is  a  very  important  difference  between  a  ball 
hit  directly  from  the  bat  to  the  ground,  and  a  ball 
hit  into  the  air  from  the  bat.  In  the  former  case  the 
character  of  the  hit  ball,  as  to  its  being  Fair  or  Foul, 
is  decided  entirely  by  the  fact  of  its  rolling  or  bound- 
ing from  Fair  ground  to  Foul,  or  from  Foul  ground 
to  Fair.  But  in  the  case  of  a  bail  hit  in  the  air  it 
becomes  Fair  or  Foul  from  its  first  touching  Fair  or 
Foul  ground,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  may  after- 
ward roll.  In  the  case  of  a  ball  batted  direct  to  the 
ground,  the  fielder  should  not  touch  the  ball  until  it 
has  stopped  rolling.  For  only  then  is  it  settled  either 
as  a  Fair  or  Foul  ball.  But  if  he  does  pick  it  up  be- 
fore it  stops,  it  becomes  Fair  or  Foul  according  to 
whether  the  fielder  is  standing  upon  Fair  or  Foul 
ground  at  the  time  he  fields  the  ball.) 

balls  batted  outside  the  grounds. 
Rule  39.     When  a  batted  ball  passes  outside  the  grounds,  the 
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Umpire  shall  decide  it  Fair  should  it  disappear  within,  or  foul 
should  it  disappear  outside  of  the  range  of  the  Foul  Lines,  and 
Rules  37  and  33  are  to  be  construed  accordingly. 

Rule  40.  A  Fair  batted  ball  that  goes  over  the  fence  at  a  less 
distance  than  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  Home  Base  shall 
entitle  the  Batsman  to  two  bases  and  a  distinctive  line  shall  be 
marked  on  the  fence  at  this  point. 

(The  latter  rule  is  intended  to  govern  the  batting  on 
ball  grounds  not  sufficiently  large  in  the  out-field  for 
ordinary  out-field  play.) 

STRIKES. 

Rule  41.     A  Strike  is 

Sec.  i.  A  ball  struck  at  by  the  Batsman  without  its  touching 
his  bat ;  or 

Sec.  2.  A  Fair  Ball  legally  delivered  by  the  Pitcher,  but  not 
struck  at  by  the  Batsrnan. 

Sec.  3.     Any  obvious  attempt  to  make  a  Foul  Hit. 

Rule  42.  A  Foul  Strike  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  Batsman  when 
any  part  of  his  person  is  upon  ground  outside  the  lines  of  the 
Batsman's  position. 

(An  "obvious  attempt"  to  hit  the  ball  Foul  would 
occur  if  the  Batsman  turned  round  and  attempted  to 
hit  the  ball  just  as  it  had  passed  him  to  the  left  of  his 
position.  It  should  be  understood  that  no  attempt  to 
bunt  a  ball  can  be  justly  construed  as  an  effort  to  hit 
the  ball  foul  intentionally.) 

the  batsman  is  out. 

Rule  43.     The  Batsman  is  out: 

Sec  i.  If  he  fails  to  take  his  position  at  the  bat  in  his  order  of 
batting,  unless  the  error  be  discovered  and  the  proper  Batsman 
takes  his  position  before  a  fair  hit  has  been  made;  and  in  such 
case  the  balls  and  strikes  called  must  be  counted  in  the  time  at  bat 
of  the  proper  Batsman.  Provided,  this  rule  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  the  out  is  declared  before  the  ball  is  delivered  to  the  suc- 
ceeding Batsman. 

(If  the  wrong  Batsman  goes  to  the  bat  and  he  makes 
a  Fair  Hit  before  the  error  is  discovered  and  declared, 
the  change  of  Batsman  cannot  be  made  until  the  turn 
at  the  bat  comes  round  again.  In  all  cases  the  out 
must  be  declared  before  another  ball  is  thrown  to  the 
bat.) 
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Sec  2.  If  he  fails  to  take  his  position  within  one  minute  after 
the  Umpire  has  called  for  the  Batsman. 

(If  there  be  any  attempt  to  gain  time  by  delays  in 
Batsmen  going  to  the  bat,  the  Umpire  should  have 
his  watch  in  hand,  ready  to  note  the  time,  and 
promptly  declare  the  dilatory  Batsman  out  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  one  minute.) 

Sec.  3.  If  he  makes  a  Foul  Hit,  other  than  a  Foul  Tip  as 
defined  in  Rule  38,  and  the  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a 
Fielder  before  touching  the  ground,  provided  it  be  not  caught  in 
a  Fielder's  hat  or  cap,  or  touch  some  object  other  than  a  Fielder, 
before  being  caught. 

Sec  4.     If  he  makes  a  Foul  Strike. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  attempts  to  hinder  the  Catcher  from  Fielding 
the  ball,  evidently  without  effort  to  make  a  fair  hit. 

(The  action  of  the  Batsman  should  be  closely 
watched  in  this  regard,  when  a  runner  is  on  First 
Base  and  the  Catcher  is  trying  to  throw  him  out.) 

Sec.  6  If,  while  the  First  Base  be  occupied  by  a  base  runner, 
three  strikes  be  called  on  him  by  the  Umpire,  except  when  two 
men  are  already  out. 

(It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  Catcher  holds 
the  ball  on  the  fly  or  not,  after  the  third  strike  has 
been  called,  the  striker  is  jout  when  there  is  a  runner 
on  First  Base,  and  only  one  man  out  when  the  third 
strike  is  called.  In  all  other  cases  the  catch  must  be 
made  in  order  to  put  him  out,  or  otherwise  the 
Catcher  has  to  try  to  throw  him  out  at  First  Base.) 

Sec.  7.  If,  while  making  the  third  strike,  the  ball  hits  his 
person  or  clothing. 

(In  other  words,  if  he  strikes  at  an  in-shoot  ball 
after  two  strikes  have  been  called,  and  the  ball- 
without  touching  the  bat — hits  his  person  or  clothing 
he  cannot  be  given  his  base  on  being  hit  by  a  pitched 
ball,  and  neither  can  the  ball  be  called  dead;  must  be 
called  the  third  strike,  and  the  Batsman  declared 
out.) 

Sec.  8.  If,  after  two  strikes  have  been  called,  the  Batsman 
obviously  attempts  to  make  a  foul  hit,  as  in  Section  3    Rule  41. 
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BASE  RUNNING  RULES. 

WHEN    THE    BATSMAN    BECOMES    A    BASE    RUNNER. 

Rule  44.     The  Batsman  becomes  a  Base  Runner. 

Sec.  1.     Instantly  after  he  makes  a  Fair  Hit. 

Src.  2.  Instantly  after  four  balls  have  been  called  by  the 
Umpire. 

Sec.  3.  Instantly  after  three  strikes  have  been  declared  by  the 
Umpire. 

Sec.  4.  If,  while  he  be  a  Batsman,  his  person  or  ciothing  be 
hit  by  a  ball  fr»m  the  Pitcher,  unless — in  the  opinion  of  the  Um- 
pire— he  intentionally  permits  himself  to  be  so  hit. 

Sec  5.  Instantly  after  an  illegal  deliveiy  of  a  ball  by  the 
Pitcher. 

(An  illegal  delivery  of  the  ball  is  made  whenever 
the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat,  after  stepping 
outside  the  lines  of  his  position;  or  for  failing  to  pause 
before  sending  the  ball  to  the  bat,  after  making  a 
feint  to  throw  to  First  Base;  or  after  raising  his  rear 
foot  from  the  ground  before  the  ball  leaves  his  hand. 
The  ordinary  balk,  however,  does  not  give  the  Bats- 
man  hte  base,  but  only  the  runners  on  base.) 

BASES  TO  BE  TOUCHED. 

Rule  45.  The  Base  Runner  must  touch  each  base  in  regular 
order,  viz.:  First,  Second,  Third  and  Home  Bases;  and  when 
obliged  to  return  (except  on  a  foul  hit)  must  retouch  the  base  or 
bases  in  reverse  order.  He  shall  only  be  considered  as  holding  a 
base  after  touching  it,  and  shall  then  be  entitled  to  hold  such 
base  until  he  has  legally  touched  the  next  base  in  order,  or  has 
been  legally  forced  to  vacate  it  for  a  succeeding  Base  Runner. 

(There  is  an  exception  to  the  latter  part  of  the  rule, 
and  that  is  in  the  case  of  a  runner  being  on  First  and 
Second  Bases,  or  Second  and  Third  Bases,  and  an 
attempt  to  steal  bases  is  made.  For  instance,  suppose 
the  runner  on  third  attempts  to  steal  home,  and  the 
runner  on  second,  in  the  interim,  runs  to  third  and 
touches  that  base;  under  the  ordinary  working  of  the 
rule  he  would  be  entitled  to  hold  that  base;  but  in 
this  exceptional  case  if  the  runner  trying  to  steal 
home  finds  that  he  cannot  do  it  successfully,  and  tries 
and  succeeds  in   getting   back  to   third   base    he    is 
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entitled  to  that  base,  and  the  runner  from  second  to 
third,  who  has  touched  and  held  third  must  return  to 
second,  and  if  touched  while  standing  on  third  base, 
he  is  out.) 

ENTITLED    TO    BASES. 

Rule  46.  The  Base  Runner  shall  be  entitled,  without  being 
put  out,  to  take  the  Base  in  the  following  cases: 

Sec  1.  If,  while  he  was  Batsman,  the  Umpire  called  four 
Balls. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  Umpire  awards  a  succeeding  Batsman  a  base 
on  four  balls,  or  for  being  hit  with  a  pitched  ball,  or  in  case  of  an 
illegal  delivery — as  in  Rule  44,  Sec.  5 — and  the  Base  Runner  is 
thereby  forced  to  vacate  the  base  held  by  him. 

Sec.  3.     If  the  Umpire  calls  a  "balk." 

Sec.  4.  If  a  ball  delivered  by  the  Pitcher  pass  the  Catcher 
and  touch  the  Umpire  or  any  fence  or  building  within  ninety  feet 
of  the  Home  Base. 

Sec.  5.  If  upon  a  fair  hit  the  Ball  strikes  the  person  or 
clothing  of  the  Umpire  on  fair  ground. 

(This  is  intended  to  apply  when  the  double  Um- 
pire plan  is  in  use.) 

Sec.  6.  If  he  be  prevented  from  making  a  base  by  the  ob- 
struction of  an  adversary. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  Fielder  stop  or  catch  a  a  battea  ball  with  Lis 
hat,  or  any  part  of  his  dress. 

(This  "obstruction  of  an  adversary"  has  two  dis- 
tinct meanings  under  the  rules.  Of  course  when  the 
Base  Player  holds  the  ball  in  his  hand  ready  to  touch 
an  advancing  adversary  he  stands  in  the  Runner's  way 
and  virtually  obstructs  his  adversary;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  a  legal  obstruction.  But  when  he  does  not  hold 
the  ball  and  then  in  any  way  obstructs  a  runner,  the 
latter  cannot  be  put  out  even  if  afterward  touched  off 
the  base.) 

returning  to  bases. 

Rule  47.  The  Base  Runner  shall  return  to  his  Base,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  so  return  without  being  put  out. 

Sec.  1.  If  the  Umpire  declares  a  Foul  Tip  (as  defined  in 
Rule  38)  or  any  other  Foul  Hit  not  legally  caught  by  a  Fielder. 

Sec.  2.     If  the  Umpire  declares  a  Foul  Strike. 

Sec.  3.      If  the  Umpire  declares  a  Dead  Ball,  unless  it  be  also 
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the  fourth  Unfair  Ball,  and  he  be  thereby  forced  to  take  the  next 
base,  as  provided  in  Rule  46,  Sec.  2. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  Umpire  interferes 
with  the  Catcher,  or  he  is  struck  by  a  ball  thrown  by  the  Catcher 
to  intercept  a  Base  Runner. 

WHEN    BASE   RUNNERS    ARE    OUT. 

Rule  48.     The  Base  Runner  is  out: 

Sec,  1.  If,  after  three  strikes  have  been  declared  against  him 
while  Batsman,  and  the  Catcher  fail  to  catch  the  third  strike  ball, 
he  plainly  attempts  to  hinder  the  Catcher  from  fielding  the  ball. 

Sec.  2.  If,  having  made  a  Fair  Hit  while  Batsman,  such  fair 
hit  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a  Eielder,  before  touching  the 
ground  or  any  object  other  than  a  Fielder:  Provided,  it  be  not 
caught  in  a  Fielder's  hat  or  cap. 

Sec.  3.  If,  when  the  Umpire  has  declared  three  strikes  on 
him,  while  Batsman,  the  third  strike  ball  be  momentarily  held  by 
a  Fielder  before  touching  the  ground:  Provided,  it  be  not  caught 
in  a  Fielder's  hat  or  cap,  or  touch  some  object  other  than  a 
Fielder,  before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.  If,  after  Three  Strikes,  or  a  Fair  Hit,  he  be  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  a  Fielder  before  such  Base  Runner 
touches  First  Base. 

( Jf  the  Base  Runner  from  home  to  first  base  reaches 
thr  base — that  is,  touches  it — at  the  same  moment 
that  the  Fielder  holds  the  ball  on  the  base,  the  Runner 
is  not  out.  It  must  be  plain  to  the  Umpire  that  the 
ball  is  held  by  the  Fielder  before  the  Runner  touches 
the  base,  or  he  is  not  out.) 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  Three  Strikes  or  a  Fair  Hit,  the  ball  be  se- 
curely held  by  a  Fielder,  while  touching  First  Base  with  any  part 
of  his  person,  before  such  Base  Runner  touches  First  Base. 

Sec.  6.  If,  in  running  the  last  half  of  the  distance  from  Home 
Base  to  First  Base,  while  the  bail  is  being  fielded  to  First  Base, 
he  runs  outside  the  Three  Feet  Lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  10. 
unless  to  avoid  a  Fielder  attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball. 

(Umpires  should  closely  watch  the  Runner  from 
Home  to  first  to  see  that  he  does  not  touch  fair 
ground  in  running  along  the  pathway,  for  if  he  does 
he  must  be  declared  out.  Runners  frequently  run  off 
the  path,  touching  fair  ground,  and  when  they  do 
they  are  out.) 
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Sec.  7.  If,  in  running  from  First  to  Second  Base,  from  Sec- 
ond to  Third  Base,  or  from  Third  to  Home  Base  he  runs  more 
than  three  feet  from  a  direct  line  between  such  bases  to  avoid 
being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder;  but  in  case  a 
Fielder  be  occupying  the  Base  Runner's  proper  path,  attempting 
to  field  a  batted  ball,  then  the  Base  Runner  shall  run  out  of  the 
path,  and  behind  said  Fielder,  and  shall  not  be  declared  out  for 
so  doing. 

(The  running  out  of  the  reach  of  a  Fielder  holding 
the  ball  ready  to  touch  a  Runner,  must  be  plainly 
done  beyond  the  distance  of  three  feet  to  put  the 
Runner  out.  It  makes  no  matter  how  far  he  runs  off 
the  line  except  the  Fielder  holds  the  ball  in  his  hand 
and  reaches  out  to  touch  the  Runner.  If  the  Runner 
is  near  the  Fielder  while  the  latter  is  attempting  to 
field  the  ball,  then  the  Runner  must  run  out  of  his 
reach  in  order  to  avoid  obstructing  him.) 

Sec  8.  If  he  fails  to  avoid  a  Fielder  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  in  the  manner  described  in  Sections  6  and  7  of  this 
Rule;  or  if  he  in  any  way  obstructs  a  Fielder  attempting  to  field 
a  batted  ball,  or  intentionaliy  interferes  with  a  thrown  ball.  Pro- 
vided, That  if  two  or  more  Fielders  attempt  to  field  a  batted  ball, 
and  the  Base  Runner  comes  in  contact  with  one  or  more  of  them, 
the  Umpire  shall  determine  which  Fielder  is  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  this  Rule,  and  shall  not  decide  the  Base  Runner  out  for 
coming  in  contact  with  any  other  Fielder. 

(This  obstructing  a  Fielder  is  a  very  important 
matter  for  the  Umpire's  decision,  and  it  requires  the 
closest  attention.  For  instance,  suppose  a  Fielder  is 
under  a  fly  ball  which  is  falling  on  the  line  of  the 
bases,  in  such  case  the  Runner  has  no  right  of  way 
on  the  base  path,  but  must  run  on  one  side  of  the 
Fielder  to  avoid  obstructing  him  in  making  the  catch. 
This  rule  applies  in  all  cases  of  fielding  a  battedhd\\\ 
but  the  Base  Runner  cannot  intentionally  interfere 
with  a  Fielder  attempting  to  field  a  thrown  ball,  and 
such  interference  is  at  at  all  times  intentional  where  it 
could  readily  have  been  avoided,  such  as  purposely 
getting  in  the  way  of  a  thrown  ball  so  that  it  might 
strike  him  on  the  back,  or  putting  up  his  hand  to 
cause  it  to  glance  off  his  arm,  etc.) 
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Sec.  9.  If,  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he  be  touched 
by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder,  unless  some  part  of  his  per- 
son is  touching  a  base  he  is  entitled  to  occupy:  Provided,  The 
ball  be  held  by  the  Fielder  after  touching  him;  but  (exception  as 
to  First  Base),  in  running  to  First  Base,  he  may  overrun  said  base 
without  being  put  out  for  being  off  said  base,  after  first  touching 
it,  provided  he  returns  at  once  and  retouches  the  base,  after  which 
he  may  be  put  out  as  at  any  other  base.  If,  in  overruning  First 
Base,  he  also  attempts  to  run  to  Second  Base,  or,  after  passing  the 
base  he  turns  to  his  left  from  the  foul  line,  he  shall  forfeit  suck 
exemption  from  being  put  out. 

(So  long  as  the  Runner  overrunning  First  Base 
keeps  on  the  right  side  of  the  foul  line  he  is  entitled 
to  exemption  from  being  put  out  in  returning;  but  the 
moment  he  crosses  the  foul  line  he  forfeits  such 
exemption.  In  attempting  to  run  to  Second  Base 
after  overrunning  First,  he  is  not  required  to  return 
to  First,  and  retouch  that  base  before  running  to 
Second.) 

Sec.  10.  If,  when  a  Fair  or  Foul  Hit  ball  (other  than  a  foul 
tip  as  referred  to  in  Rule  38)  is  legally  caught  by  a  Fielder,  such 
ball  is  legally  held  by  a  Fielder  on  the  Base  occupied  by  the  Base 
Runner  when  such  ball  was  struck  (or  the  Base  Runner  be  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder),  before  he  retouches  said 
base  after  such  Fair  or  Foul  Hit  ball  was  so  caught.  Provided, 
That  the  Base  Runner  shall  not  be  out  in  such  case,  if,  after  the 
ball  was  legally  caught  as  above,  it  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the 
Pitcher  before  the  Fielder  holds  it  on  said  base,  or  touches  the 
Base  Runner  with  it;  but  if  the  Base  Runner  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  base,  detaches  it  before  being  touched  or  forced  out,  he 
shall  be  declared  safe. 

(On  all  fair  or  foul  fly  balls  caught,  Runners  on  bases 
who  leave  a  base  the  moment  such  ball  was  hit,  must 
return  to  them  at  once,  and  if  the  Fielder  catching 
the  fly  ball  throws  it  to  the  Base  Player  in  time  before 
the  Runner  can  get  back,  a  double  play  is  made,  the 
Batsman  being  out  on  the  catch,  and  the  Runner  on 
the  base.) 

Sec.  11.  If,  when  a  Batsman  becomes  a  Base  Runner,  the 
First  Base,  or  the  First  and  Second  Bases,  or  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  Bases,  be  occupied,  any  Base  Runner  so  occupying  a 
base  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  hold  it,  until  any  following  Base 
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Runner  is  put  out  and  may  be  put  out  at  the  next  base  or  by  being 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  running  to  First  Base,  at  any  time  before  any  following 
Base  Runner  is  put  out. 

(The  Base  Runners  in  such  case  are  "forced"  off 
the  bases  they  occupy  by  the  Batsman's  fair  hit,  and 
they  can  be  put  out  at  the  base  they  are  forced  to 
run  to,  just  the  same  as*  in  running  to  First  Base, 
simply  by  the  Player  holding  the  ball  on  the  base.) 

Sec  12.  If  a  Fair  Hit  ball  strike  him  before  touching  the 
fielder,  and  in  such  case  no  base  shall  be  run  unless  forced  by  the 
Batsman  becoming  a  Base  Runner,  and  no  run  shall  be  scored,  or 
any  other  Base  Runner  put  out. 

(This  Rule  prevents  the  double  play  which  could  be 
made  under  the  Rule  of  1889.  For  instance,  under 
the  old  Rule,  if  a  ball  from  the  Bat  touched  the  Run- 
ner running  from  first  to  second,  the  Fielder  find- 
ing the  ball  could  throw  it  to  first  base  in  time  to  put 
the  Striker  out.  Under  the  Rule  as  it  now  reads  only 
the  Runner  who  is  hit  by  the  batted  ball — and  before 
it  touches  a  fielder — can  be  put  out.) 

Sec  13.  If,  when  running  to  a  base  or  forced  to  return  to  a 
base,  he  fail  to  touch  the  intervening  base  or  bases,  if  any,  in  the 
order  prescribed  in  Rule  45,  he  may  be  put  out  at  the  base  he  fails 
to  touch,  or  by  being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  running  to  First  Base. 

(In  returning  to  a  base  on  a  Foul  Ball  the  Runner 
is  not  obliged  to  touch  the  intervening  bases.  Thus 
if  the  Batsman  hit  a  ball  to  the  outfield  on  which  he 
runs  to  third,  and  the  ball  be  declared  foul,  the  Run- 
ner can  return  direct  to  home  base,  without  retouching 
second  and  first.) 

Sec  14.  If,  when  the  Umpire  calls  "Play,"  after  any  suspen- 
sion of  a  game,  he  fails  to  return  to  and  touch  the  base  he  occu- 
pied when  "  Time"  was  called  before  touching  the  next  base. 

(The  call  of  "Time"  by  the  Umpire  deadens  the 
ball,  and  until  "Play"  is  called,  Runners  cannot  leave 
the  bases  they  were  holding  when  time  was  called). 
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WHEN   BATSMAN    OR   BASE   RUNNER    IS    OUT. 

Rule  49.  The  Umpire  shall  declare  the  Batsman  or  Base  Ru*** 
ner  out,  without  waiting  for  an  appeal  for  such  decision,  in  all 
cases  where  such  player  is  put  out  in  accordance  with  these  rules, 
except  as  provided  in  Rule  48,  Sections  10  and  14. 

(The  Umpire  should  be  required  to  declare  how 
the  Batsman  or  Base  Runner  was  put  out  in  all  cases. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory). 

COACHING    RULES. 

Rule  50.  The  Captains  and  Coachers  are  restricted  in  coach- 
ing to  the  Base  Runner  only,  and  are  not  allowed  to  address  any 
remarks  except  to  the  Base  Runner,  and  then  only  in  words  of 
necessary  direction;  and  no  player  shall  use  language  which  will 
in  any  manner  refer  to  or  reflect  upon  a  player  of  the  opposing 
club,  or  the  audience.  To  enforce  the  above,  the  Captain  of  the 
opposite  side  may  call  the  attention  of  the  Umpire  to  the  offense, 
and  upon  a  repetition  of  the  same  the  club  shall  be  debarred  from 
further  coaching  during  the  game. 

(The  noisy  coaching  in  vogue  in  the  League  last 
season  is  a  nuisance  the  Umpire  should  put  a  stop 
to.  It  is  plainly  not  "words  in  necessary  direction, " 
but  is  intended  solely  to  annoy  the  Pitcher.  If  the 
Rule  is  violated  the  penalty  is  that  the  offending 
player  is  prohibited  from  further  coaching  during  the 
game.) 

THE  UMPIRE. 

Rule  51.  The  Umoire  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  game,  except  for  reason  of  illness  or  injury. 

HIS   POWERS    AND   JURISDICTION. 

Rule  52.  Sec  i.  The  Umpire  is  master  of  the  Field  from 
the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  game,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  the  spectators,  and  any  person  offering  any  insult 
or  indignity  to  him  must  be  promptly  ejected  from  the  grounds. 

Sec.  2.  He  must  be  invariably  addressed  by  the  players  as  Mr. 
Umpire;  and  he  must  compel  the  players  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  ail  the  Playing  Rules,  and  he  is  hereby  invested  with  authority 
to  order  any  player  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act  as  he  may  deem 
accessary,  to  give  force  and  effect  to  any  and  all  of  such  provisions. 

(The  power  of  deciding  all  points  of  play,  whether 
covered  by  the  Rules  expressly  or  not,  is  given  the 
Umpbe  in  Section  2  of  the  above  Rule,  in  which  he  is 
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empowered  to  order  any  player  "  to  do  or  to  omit  to  do" 
any  act  he  may  deem  necessary  to  give  force  and 
effect  to  the  spirit  of  the  Code  of  Rules.  In  fact,  as 
stated  in  the  Rule — the  Umpire  is  master  of  the  Fiela 
from  the  first  innings  of  the  game  to  the  end  of  the  last.) 

SPECIAL    DUTIES. 

Rule  53.  The  Umpire's  duties  shall  be  as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  The  Umpire  is  the  sole  and  absolute  judge  of  play. 
In  no  instance  shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  decision  made  by  him  except  the  Captains  of  the 
contending  nines,  and  no  other  player  shall  at  such  time  leave  his 
position  in  the  held,  his  place  at  the  bat,  on  the  bases  or  players' 
bench,  to  approach  or  address  the  Umpire  in  word  or  act  upon 
such  disputed  decision.  Neither  shall  any  Manager  or  other  officers 
of  either  club — -except  the  Captains  as  before  mentioned — be  per- 
mitted to  go  upon  the  field  or  address  the  Umpire  in  regard  to 
such  disputed  decision,  under  a  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  game 
to  the  opposing  club.  The  Umpire  shall  in  no  case  appeal  to  any 
spectator  for  information  in  regard  to  any  case,  and  shall  not  re- 
verse his  decision  on  any  point  of  play  on  the  testimony  of  any 
player  or  bystander. 

(This  Rule  has  hitherto  been  violated  with  impunity 
each  season,  and  it  is  high  time  that  it  be  strictly  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter.  It  expressly  prohibits  any 
player  from  speaking  to  the  Umpire  during  a  game 
except  the  Captain,  and  the  latter  even  has  no  right 
to  dispute  a  single  decision  in  a  game  in  which  a  sim- 
ple error  of  judgment  is  alone  involved,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  a  Base  Runner  being  touched  while  off  a  base 
or  not,  or  as  to  the  character  of  a  ball  delivered  by 
the  Pitcher  to  the  bat,  which  he  may  justly  or  unjustly 
decide  a  called  ball  or  a  strike.  In  all  such  cases  the 
Captain  has  no  right  to  address  a  word  to  the  Umpire 
under  this  Rule,  except  to  ask  for  judgment.  The 
utter  uselessness  of  disputing  decisions  involving  only 
errors  of  judgment  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  no  such 
decisions  can  be  reversed.  Only  when  the  Umpire  errs 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  letter  of  any  special  Rule 
can  the  Captain  call  for  an  explanation,  or  appeal  for 
a  reversal  of  the  illegal  decision.     It  should  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  this  Rule  is 
the  forfeiture  of  the  game). 

Sec.  2.  Before  the  commencement  of  a  Game,  the  Umpire 
shall  see  that  the  rules  governing  all  the  materials  of  the  game  are 
strictly  observed.  He  shall  ask  the  Captain  of  the  Home  Club 
whether  there  are  any  special  ground  rules  to  be  enforced,  and  if 
there  are,  he  shall  see  that  they  are  duly  enforced,  provided  they 
do  not  conflict  with  any  of  these  rules.  He  shall  also  ascertain 
whether  the  fence  in  the  rear  of  the  Catcher's  position  is  distant 
ninety  feet  from  the  Home  Base. 

Sec.  3.  The  Umpire  must  keep  the  contesting  nines  playing 
constantly  from  the  commencement  of  the  game  to  its  termination, 
allowing  such  delays  only  as  are  rendered  unavoidable  by  accident, 
injury  or  rain.  He  must,  until  the  completion  of  the  game,  require 
the  players  of  each  side  to  promptly  take  their  positions  in  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  third  man  is  put  out,  and  must  require  the  first 
striker  of  the  opposite  side  to  be  in  his  position  at  the  bat  as  soon 
as  the  fielders  are  in  their  places. 

Sec.  4.  The  Umpire  shall  count  and  call  every  "  unfair  ball'" 
delivered  by  the  Pitcher,  and  every  "  dead  ball,"  if  also  an  unfair 
ball,  as  a  "  ball,"  and  he  shall  also  count  and  call  every  "strike." 
Neither  a  "  ball"  nor  a  "  strike"  shall  be  counted  or  called  until 
the  ball  has  passed  the  Home  Base.  He  shall  also  declare  every 
"Dead  Ball,"  "Block,"  "Foul  Hit,"  "Foul  Strike,"  and  "Balk." 

Rule  54.  For  the  special  benefit  of  the  patrons  of  the  game, 
and  because  the  offences  specified  are  under  his  immediate  juris- 
diction, and  not  subject  to  appeal  by  players,  the  attention  of  the 
Umpire  is  particularly  directed  to  possible  violations  of  the  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  the  Rules,  of  the  following  character: 

Sec.  i0  Laziness  or  loafing  of  players  in  taking  their  places  in 
the  field,  or  those  allotted  them  by  the  Rules  when  their  side  is  at 
the  bat,  and  especially  any  failure  to  keep  the  bats  in  the  racks  pro- 
vided for  them;  to  be  ready  to  take  position  as  Batsmen,  and  to 
remain  upon  the  Players'  Bench,  except  when  otherwise  required 
by  the  Rules. 

Sec.  2.  Any  attempt  by  players  of  the  side  at  bat,  by  calling  to 
a  Fielder,  other  than  the  one  designated  by  his  Captain,  to  field  a 
ball,  or  by  any  other  equally  disreputable  means  seeking  to  discon- 
cert a  Fielder. 

Sec.  3.  The  Rules  make  a  marked  distinction  between  hin- 
drance of  an  adversary  in  fielding  a  batted  or  thrown  ball.  This 
has  been  done  to  rid  the  game  of  the  childish  excuses  and  claims 
formerly  made  by  a  Fielder  failing  to  hold  a  bail  to  put  out  a  Base 
Runner.  But  there  may  be  cases  of  a  Base  Runner  so  flagrantly 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  Rules  and  of  the  Game  in  obstructing  a 
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Fielder  from  fielding  a  thrown  ball  that  it  would  become  the  duty 
of  the  Umpire,  not  only  to  declare  the  Base  Runner  "out"  (and 
to  compel  any  succeeding  Base  Runners  to  hold  their  bases),  but 
also  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  him.  For  example:  If  the  Base 
Runner  plainly  strike  at  the  ball  while  passing  him,  to  prevent  its 
being  caught  by  a  Fielder;  if  he  holds  a  Fielder's  arms  so  as  to 
disable  him  from  catching  the  ball,  or  if  he  run  against  or  knock 
the  Fielder  down  for  the  same  purpose. 

CALLING    "PLAY"    AND    "TIME." 

Rule  55.  The  Umpire  must  call  "Play,"  promptly  at  the 
hour  designated  by  the  Home  Club,  and  on  the  call  of  "Play"  the 
game  must  immediately  begin,  When  he  calls  "Time,"  play 
shall  be  suspended  until  he  calls  'Play"  again,  and  during  the 
interim  no  player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run,  or  run  be  scored. 
The  Umpire  shall  suspend  play  only  for  an  accident  to  himself  or 
a  player  (but  in  case  of  accident  to  a  Fielder,  "Time"  shall  not  be 
called  until  the  ball  be  returned  to.  and  held  by  the  Pitcher,  stand- 
ing in  his  position),  or  in  case  rain  falls  so  heavily  that  the  spec- 
tators are  compelled,  by  the  severity  of  the  storm,  to  seek  shelter, 
in  which  case  he  shall  note  the  time  of  suspension,  and  should 
such  rain  continue  to  fall  thirty  minutes  thereafter,  he  shall  ter- 
minate the  game;  or  to  enforce  order  in  case  of  annoyance  from 
spectators. 

(The  Umpire  cannot  suspend  play  on  account  of 
rain,  unless  it  rains  so  heavily  that  spectators  are 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  from  "the  severity  of  the 
storm/'  An  ordinary  drizzle  or  a  slight  shower  does 
not  produce  this  effect  as  a  rule.  ''Time"  can  always 
be  called  by  the  Umpire  to  enforce  order  in  case  of 
any  portion  of  the  crowd  becoming  unruly). 

Rule  56.  The  Umpire  is  only  allowed,  by  the  Rules,  to  call 
"Time"  in  case  of  an  accident  to  himself  or  a  player,  a  "Block," 
as  referred  to  in  Rule  35,  Sec.  3,  or  in  case  of  rain,  as  defined 
by  the  Rules.  The  practice  of  players  suspending  the  game  to 
discuss  or  contest  a  decision  with  the  Umpire,  is  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  Rules,  and  the  Umpire  must  promptly  fine  any  player 
who  interrupts  the  game  in  this  manner. 

(The  Umpire  must  do  more  than  fine  a  player  or 
players  who  violate  this  rule.  He  must  call  "play" 
immediately,  and  forfeit  the  game  in  favor  of  the  side 
at  fault,  within  one  minute  after  play  has  been  called, 
if  the  disputing  of  decisions  does  not  cease  within 
that  time). 
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INFLICTING    FINES. 

Rule  57.  The  Umpire  is  empowered  to  inflict  fines  of  not  less 
than  $5.00  nor  more  than  $25.00  for  the  first  offence  on  players 
during  the  progress  of  a  game,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  For  indecent  or  improper  language  addressed  to  the 
audience,  the  Umpire,  or  any  player. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  Captain  or  Coacher  wilfully  failing  to  remain 
within  the  legal  bounds  of  his  position,  except  upon  an  appeal  by 
the  Captain  from  the  Umpire's  decision  upon  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  rules. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  disobedience  bv  a  player  of  any  other  of  his 
orders,  or  for  any  other  violation  of  these  Rules. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  the  Umpire  imposes  a  fine  on  a  player  he 
shall  at  once  notify  the  Captain  of  the  offending  player's  side,  and 
shall  transmit  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  President  of  the 
Association  or  League  within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter,  under 
the  penalty  of  having  said  fine  taken  from  his  own  salary. 

Sec.  5.  A  repetition  of  any  of  the  above  offences  shall,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Umpire,  subject  the  offender  either  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  fine  or  to  removal  from  the  field,  and  the  immediate 
substitution  of  another  player  then  in   uniform. 

(Umpires  did  not  enforce  the  rule  last  year,  of  remov- 
ing an  offending  player  from  the  field  for  repeatedly 
disputing  an  Umpire's  decision,  as  they  should  have 
done.  It  is  a  very  effectual  rule  against  kickers,  es- 
pecially kicking  Captains  who  are  nuisances  on  the 
diamond). 

FIELD    RULES. 

Rule  58.  No  Club  shall  allow  open  betting  or  pool  selling 
upon  its  grounds,  nor  in  any  building  owned  or  occupied  by  it. 

Rule  59.  IVo  person  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  part  of  the 
field  during  the  progress  of  the  game,  in  addition  to  the  players  in 
uniform,  the  Manager  on  each  side  and  the  Umpire;  except  such 
officers  of  the  law  as  may  be  present  in  uniform,  and  such  officials 
of  the  Home  Club  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Rule  60.  No  Umpire,  Manager,  Captain  or  player  shall  ad- 
dress the  audience  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  except  in  case  of 
necessary  explanation. 

t  Rule  61.  Every  Club  shall  furnish  sufficient  police  force  upon 
its  own  grounds  to  preserve  order,  and  in  the  event  of  a  crowd  enter- 
ing the  field  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  and  interfering  with 
the  play  in  any  manner,  the  Visiting  Club  may  refuse  to  play 
further  until  the  field  be  cleared.  If  the  ground  be  not  cleared 
withm  fifteen  minutes  thereafter,  the  Visiting  Club  may  claim   and 
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shall  be  entitled  to,  the  game  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to   none  fro 
matter  what  number  of  innings  have  been  played.) 

(There  should  be  a  rule  in  the  code  as  there  is  in 
the  constitution  of  the  League — prohibiting  any  player 
of  a  team  from  being  party  to  any  bet  or  wager  on 
the  game  in  which  he  participates). 

GENERAL   DEFINITIONS. 

Rule  62.  "Play"  is  the  order  of  the  Umpire  to  begin  the 
game,  or  to  resume  play  after  its  suspension. 

Rule  63.  4  Time"  is  the  order  of  the  Umpire  to  suspend 
play.  Such  suspension  must  not.  extend  beyond  the  day  of  the 
game. 

Rule  64.  "Game"  is  the  announcement  by  the  Umpire  that 
the  game  is  terminated. 

Rule  65.  "An  Inning"  is  the  term  at  bat  of  the  nine  players 
representing  a  Club  in  a  game,  and  is  completed  when  three  of 
such  players^have  been  put  out  as  provided  in  these  rules 

Rule  C6.  "A  Time  at  Bat"  is  the  term  at  bat  of  a  Batsman. 
It  begins  when  he  takes  his  position,  and  continues  until  he  is  put 
out  or  becomes  a  base  runner;  except  when,  because  of  being  hit 
by  a  pitched  ball,  or  in  case  of  an  illegal  delivery  by  the  Pitcher, 
as  in  Rule  44 

Rule  67.  "Legal"  or  '  Legally"  signifies  as  required  by  these 
Rules. 

SCORING. 

Rule  68.  In  order  to  promote  Uniformity  in  Scoring  Champ- 
ionship Games  the  following  instructions,  suggestions  and  defi- 
nitions are  made  for  the  benefit  of  scorers,  and  they  are  required 
to  make  all  scores  in  accordance  therewith. 

BATTING. 

Sec.  1.  The  first  item  in  the  tabulated  score,  after  the  play- 
er's name  and  position,  shall  be  the  number  of  times  he  has  been 
at  bat  during  the  game.  The  time  or  times  when  the  player  has 
been  sent  to  base  by  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  by  the  Pitcher's 
illegal  delivery,  or  by  a  base  on  balls,  shall  not  be  included  m  this 
column. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  second  column  should  be  set  down  the  runs 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec  3.  In  the  third  column  should  be  placed  the  first  base 
hits  made  by  each  player.  A  base  hit  should  be  scored  in  the 
following  cases: 

When  the  ball  from  the  bat  strikes  the  ground  within  fbe  foul 
lines,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  Fielders. 

Wfoea  a  hit  ball  is  partially  or  wholly  stopped  by  a  Ffelder  in 
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motion,  but  such  player  cannot  recover  himself  in  time  to  handle 
the  ball  before  the  striker  reaches  First  Base. 

When  a  hit  ball  is  hit  so  sharply  to  an  infielder  that  he  cannot 
handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the  Batsman.  In  case  of  doubt  over 
this  class  of  hits,  score  a  base  hit,  and  exempt  the  Fielder  from 
the  charge  of  an  error. 

When  a  ball  is  hit  so  slowly  toward  a  Fielder  that  he  cannot 
handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the    Batsman. 

That  in  all  cases  where  a  Base  Runner  is  retired  by  being  hit  by 
a  batted  ball,  the  Batsman  should  be  credited  with  a  base  hit. 

When  a  batted  ball  hits  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  Umpire, 
as  defined  in  Rule  37. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  fourth  column  shall  be  placed  Sacrifice  hits, 
which  shall  be  credited  to  the  Batsman,  who,  when  but  one  man  is 
out  advances  a  Runner  a  base  on  a  fly  to  the  outfield  or  a  ground 
hit,  which  results  in  putting  out  the  Batsman,  or  would  so  result 
if  handled  without  error. 

FIELDING. 

Sec.  5.  The  number  of  opponents  put  out  by  each  player 
shall  be  set  down  in  the  fifth  column.  Where  a  striker  is  given 
out  by  the  Umpire  for  a  foul  strike,  or  because  he  struck  out  of 
his  turn,  the  put  out  shall  be  scored  to  the  Catcher. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  times  the  player  assists*  shall  be  set 
down  in  the  sixth  column.  An  assist  should  be  given  to  each 
player  who  handles  the  ball  in  assisting  a  run  out  or  other  play 
of  the  kind. 

An  assist  should  be  given  to  a  player  who  makes  a  play  in  time 
to  put  a  runner  out,  even  if  the  player  who  could  complete  the 
play  fails,  through  no  fault  of  the  player  assisting. 

And  generally  an  assist  should  be  given  to  eack  player  who 
handles  the  ball  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  bat  until  it  reaches 
the  player  who  makes  the  put  out,  or  in  case  of  a  thrown  ball,  to 
each  player  who  throws  or  handles  it  cleanly,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  a  put-out  results,  or  would  result  if  no  error  were  made  by 
the  receiver. 

errors. 

Sec.  7.  An  error  shall  be  given  in  the  seventh  column  for 
each  misplay  which  allows  the  striker  or  base  runner  to  make  one 
or  more  bases  when  perfect  play  would  have  insured  his  being  put 
out,  except  that  "wild  pitches,"  "bases  on  balls,"  *  'bases  on  the 
batsman  being  struck  by  a  pitched  ball,"  or  case  of  illegal  pitched 
balls,  balks  and  passed  balls,  shall  not  be  included  in  said  column. 
In  scoring  errors  of  batted  balls  see  Section  3  of  this  Rule. 

STOLEN  BASES. 

Sec.  8.     Stolen  bases  shall  be  scored  as  follows: 

Any  attempt  to  steal  a  base  must  go  to  the  credit  of  the  base 
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runner,  whether  the  ball  is  thrown  wild  or  muffed  by  the  fielder, 
but  any  manifest  error  is  to  be  charged  to  the  fielder  making  the 
same.  If  the  base  runner  advances  another  base  he  shall  not  be 
credited  with  a  stolen  base,  and  the  fielder  allowing  the  advance- 
ment is  also  to  be  charged  with  an  error.  If  a  base  runner  makes 
a  start  and  a  battery  error  is  made,  the  runner  secures  the  credit 
of  a  stolen  base,  and  the  battery  error  is  scored  against  the  player 
making  it.  Should  a  base  runner  overrun  a  base  and  then  be  put 
out,  he  should  receive  the  credit  for  the  stolen  base. 

(This  rule  sadly  needs  revision,  as  it  fails  to 
properly  define  a  stolen  base.) 

EARNED    RUNS. 

Skc.  9.  An  earned  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  the  player 
reaches  the  home  base  unaided  by  errors  before  chances  have 
been  offered  to  retire  the  side. 

(Earned  runs  should  be  charged  against  the  pitch- 
ing only  on  the  basis  of  base  hits  made  off  the  pitch- 
ing, and  should  not  include  the  data  of  stolen  bas&s 
#r  bases  scored  in  any  other  way.) 

THE    SUMMARY. 

-Rule  69.     The  Summary  shall  contain: 

Sec.  1.  The  number  of  earned  runs  made  by  each  side. 

Sec.  2.  The  number  of  two-base  hits  made  by  each  player, 

Sec.  3.  The  number  of  three-base  hits  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  4.  The  number  of  home  runs  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  5.  The  number  of  bases  stolen  by  each  player. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  rims  batted  in  by  base  hits  by  each 
hatsman. 

(This  is  a  new  and  most  important  rule,  as  it  gives 
the  batsman  credit — for  the  first  time  in  the  code — for 
team  work  at  the  bat.  It  will  be  on  the  basis  of  these 
hits  in  future  that  a  batsman's  ability  in  batting  will 
be  largely  estimated  in  the  averages,  and  not  alto- 
gether on  his  percentage  of  base  hits,  as  hitherto.) 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays  made  by  eack 
side,  with  the  names  of  the  players  assisting  in  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  The  number  of  men  given  bases  on  called  balls  by 
each  Pitcher. 

Sec.  9.  The  number  of  men  given  bases  from  being  hit  by 
pitched  balls. 
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Sec    io.  The  number  of  men  struck  our. 

Sec.  ii.  The  number  of  passed  balls  bv  eaci,  Catcher. 

Sec  12.  The  number  of  wild  pitches  bv  each  Pitcher. 

Sec.  13.  The  time  of  game. 

Sec.  14.  The  name  of  the  Umoire. 


amendments. 


Rim,e  70.  No  Amendment  or  change  of  any  of  these  National 
Flaying  Rules  shall  be  made,  except  by  the  National  Board  of 
Professional  Base  Ball  Associations. 


Washington,   March  15th,  1S91. 
Mr.  Henry  Chad  wick, 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  carefully  gone  over  your  editorial  notes 
attached  to  the  most  important  rules  of  the  National  Code  for 
1891,  and  fully  indorse  those  interpretations  as  in  every  way  cor- 
rect, and  in  accordance  with  the  official  interpretation  of  the  rules 
by  the  Joint  Committee.      Yours  truly, 

N.   E.  Young, 
President  National  League* 
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CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE  SCHEDULE. 

By  the  schedule  it  will  be  seen  that  there  will  be  log  games  in  this 
eaty,  sixty-eight  at  Oakland,  sixty  at  San  Jose  and  sixty-two  at  Sacra- 
mento. Each  team  will  play  149  games.  Following  is  the  season's 
schedule: 


Date. 


Mar.  22.  .. 
Mar.  26  . .  . 
Mar.  27 . 
Mar.  28.  .. 
Mar.  29.  .. 
Apr.  2 
Apr.  3  . .    . 

Apr.  4 

Apr.  5,  a.  m 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  9  .  . 
Apr.  10 ... . 
Apr.  11 . . . 
Apr.l2,a.m 
Apr.  12... 
Apr.  16  . . . 
Apr.  1 J . .  .  . 
Apr.  18  .  . . 
Apr.  19,  a.  m 
Apr.  19  ... 

Apr,  23 

Apr.  24 ... . 
Apr.  25 ... . 
Apr.  26,  a.  in 
Apr.  26 ... . 

Apr.  30 

May  1.    . . 
May  2. 
May  3.  a.  111 
May  3.... 

May  7  

May  8 

May  9.    .. 
Mayl0,a.m 
May  10 ... . 
May  14 
May  15 ... . 
May  16 
Mayl7,a.m 

May  17 

May  21 ... . 
May  22  ... 
May  23  ... . 
May24,a.rn 
May  24... . 
May  28  ... 
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S  cvS  J 
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Date. 


SFvSc 
S  FvSc 


SFvSc 


OvSc 
OvSc 


OvSc 


May  '.  9 . . . 

May  30 

May31,a.i 

May  31 . . . 

Jun.4   .. 
SJvSc  Juu.5.    .. 
SJvSc  Tun.  6. 
SJvSc  Jun.  7,  a.r 
S  JvScfjun.  7. . . . 
S  JvSc  Jun.  11 

Jan.  12  . . 

Jun.  13 

jJun  14,a.r 

!Jun.  14  . . . 

Jan.  18 

|Jun.  19     . 

J  Jun.  20... 

:Juu.21,a.i 

Jun.  21... 

jJun.  25   .. 

Jun.  26   .. 

Jun.  27  . . . 

iJun.28.a.r 

|jun.  28  . . 

July  2 

July  3.... 

!July4. 

'July  5,  a.r 

July  5. 

[July  9. 

I  July  10. .. 

J July  11   .. 

j  July  12,  a  e 

July  12... 

I  July  16     . 

July  17  .. 
SFvSc  July  18... 
S  FvSc  Julyl9,a.B 

July  19 .  . . 
SFvSc  July  23... 

f  July  24 . . . 

j! July  25..  . 

|!Ju'y26,a.E 

July  25 . . . 

I!  July  30 . . . 

!!  July  31 
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CALIFORNIA    LEAGUE    SCHEDULE  —  CotltifllCed. 


Aug.  1 
Aug.  2,  a.m 
Aug.  2  . . . . 
Aug,  6  ... 
Aug.  1  .... 
Aug.  8.... 
Aug.  9,  a. in 
Aug.  9  . . . . 
Aug.  13.... 
Aug.  14.  .. 
Aug.  15.  .. 
Augi6,  a.m 
Aug.  16.  .. 
Aug.  20.  .. 
Aug.  21  .  . . 
Aug.  22  . .  . 
Aug.  23,  am 
Aug.  23.  .. 
Aug.  27  ... 
Aug.  28  .  . . 
Aug.  29.  . 
Aug.  30.  am 
Aug.  30.  .. 
Sep.  3..... 

Sep.  4 

Sep.  5 

Sep.  6,  a.m 
Sep.  6...  . 
Labor  Day 

Sep.  9 

Sep.  10.... 
Sep.  11 ... . 
Sep.  12.... 
Sep.  13,  a.  m 
Sep.  13  .. 
Sep.  17.... 
Sep.  18 
Sep.  19     . 
Sep.20,a.m 
Sep.  20 ... . 
Sep.  24 
Sep.  25.... 
Sep.  26... 
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Sep.27,a.m 

Sep.  27.... 

Oct.  1.    ... 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  3 

lOct.  4,  a  m 

lOct.  4  . . 

Oct.  8.... 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  ll,a.m 
I  Oct.  11   . . 
llOct.  12   . . 
S  Jv  Sc -Oct.  15 
SJvSc  Oct.  16 
SJvSc||Oct.  17  .. 
S  JvSciOct.  18,a.m 
SJvSciOct.  18   .. 

Oct.  22.... 

Oct.  23 ... . 

Oct.  24  . . 

'Oct, 25,  a.m 

Oct.  25.... 

!Oct.  29 . . . 

lOct.  80  .. 

Oct.  81.... 

Nov.l,  a.m 

Nov.  1    ... 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  6  . . . . 

Nov.  7  ... 

Nov.  8, a.m 

Nov.  8  . .  . 

Nov.  12..  . 

Nov.  13  . . . 

Nov.  14  .  . . 

:Nov.l5,am 

Nov.  15.  . 

Nov.  19 .  . . 
OvSc  [Nov.  20.  .. 

I  Nov.  21  ..  . 

ijNov.22,am 

..      .."Nov.  22 
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Take 

A  Kodak 
With  you. 

"You  press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest." 


(or    you    CAN    DO    it  VOL'RSELF.) 


Eight   Styles  and   Sizes. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Send  Jer  Catalogue. 


<1PNEUMATIC*TIRES> 

have  caused  the  greatest  sensation  in  the  cycling  tra^c 

that  has  occurred  for  years  on  account  of  their 

greater  speed  with  less  exertion,  and 

no  vibration. 

Before  Buying  a  Bicycle 

look  into  the  merits  of  this  tire,  and  you  will  have  n® 

other.     Ask  riders  of  Pneumatics  what 

they  think  of  them. 

We  control  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  patents  for  this  country, 
the  only  practical  Pneumatic  Tire  produced. 


A.  FEATHERSTONE, 

Clark  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  and  Armour  Avenue, 

CHICAGO. 


UNEQjJALLED^ 

m  DESIGN  CONSTRUCTION  ^FINISH 

IU-VSTRATED    CATALPGVE    FREE  ^«^ 


J3osFon-. 


OffAMCH  Mouses 
fZ    WftffREM    5T   NEW  YORK.    29/  W ft  BASH    AVE.  CN/CAGO) 
EfiCTORv-   /-fflRTFOFID      CON/y. 


The  Greatest  on  Earth.    .   .   . 

.    .  .    Only  One  of  Us  Left. 

A  BASE  BALL  PAPER  WITHOUT  A  PEER. 


New  York  Sporting  Ti^es 

SIXTEEN    PAGES  (ILLUSTRATED)  FOR   5   CENTS. 

Newsy.      Bright.     Witty.     Fearless.      Buy  it.      You'll  like  it. 


OFFICIAL  JOURNAL  of   the   NATIONAL   AGREEMENT.      Order 

it  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  $1.00  for  six  months1  subscription  to  the 

address  below.       ,-,,.,  ~    -^   n  A  T7T  rtT> 

Editor,       -       O.  P.  CAYLOR. 

Correspondents  (who  Write  for  no  other  Base  Ball  Paper): 

Ren  Mulford,  Jr.    Harry  Palmer.    M.  A.  Lane.    T.  II.  Murnane. 

Sandy   Griswold.     R.    M.    Larner.     J.   B.   McCormick  (on  Boxing). 

Henry   Chadwick,       W.   I.   Harris.       Cttrry  Foley.       Dan  Reedy. 

Waller  Wallace.        J.   A.  Williams.        G.    P.    Coleman   (Football). 

J.  E.  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  the  A.  A.  U.  (on  Amateur  Athletics),  and 

many  other  bright  writers  who  have  letters  in  each  issue. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  TIMES.  P.  0.  Box  611,  New  York  City. 

SAMPLE    COPIES   FR£!E. 


BATH  ROBES 

These  robes  are  our  own  importation,  and 
selected  especially  for  our  trade  by  cur  buyers  in 
Europe.  Seldom  is  it  that  so  practical,  elegant 
and  comfortable  a  house  and  bath  garment  is 
offered  to  the  trade.  No  gentleman's  wardrobe 
is  complete  without  it. 

PRICES 

According  to  quality,  each,  $4.50,  $5.00, 
$8.00,  $9.00,  $10.00,  $12.00,  $15.00,  $17.00, 
$20.00,  $25.00. 

BflTfi     TOWELS,     FLESH     STRf\PS, 
MITTS  AND  SLIPPERS, 

Leases'  Patent,  and  Manufactured  by 
THE  STAR    AND  CRESCENT  MIU    CO.,   PHILADELPHIA. 


The  newest  things  in  Bath  Towels,  etc.,  both  soft  and  rough  in  one,  one 
side  being  the  rough  Turkish  surface,  the  reverse  side  soft  and  velvety  The 
advantage  of  this  combination  is  at  once  apparent,  and  to  the  bather  is  a 
positive  luxury,  producing  with  little  effort  the  friction  and  glow  to  the  flesh 
so  necessary  and  so  exhilarating  after  the  bath.  For  Gymnasium  use,  and  for 
Base  Ball,  Tennis  and  Cricket  players  these  new  goods  are  invaluable. 
FBICES, 

Towels,  each $0  50     Flesh  Strap $075 

Mitts,    per   pair 40     Bath  Slippers,  per  pair 1  50 

Bath  Robes 6  00 


A.  6.  Ipdding  &  Bros,, 


SOLE    AGENTS    FOR   THE    UNITED    STATES 

M     CHICAGO:      OS   Madison   St. 

NEW  YORK:  241-243 Broadway.     PHILADELPHIA:  1032  Chestnut  St 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R*y. 


Steam  Heated  and  Electric  Lighted  Ves- 

tibuled    Trains    between    Chicago,    St. 

Paul   and   Minneapolis. 
Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vea- 

tibuled  Trains  between  Chicago,  Council 

Bluffs  and  Omaha. 
Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  world. 
Free    Reclining      Chair      Cars      between 

Chicago    and     Omaha, 
Fast  Mail    Line    between    Chicago,    Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Transcontinental  Route  between  Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  or  St.  Paul. 
5,700  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 

Minnesota,   Iowa,    Missouri,  South  and 

North  Dakota. 
Everything  First-Class. 
First-Class  People    Patronize    First-Class 

Lines. 
Ticket    Agents    everywhere    sell    Tickets 

over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 

Paul  Railway. 


TRE  CHICAGO  &  AbTON  R.  R. 


IS  THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING 

:FTjT/LvMAisr  ^TBS^riB'U'ivKr)  trains 

To  KANSAS  CITY  and  ST.  LOUIS. 

Palace  Reclining  Chair  Cars  &  Ladies1  Palace  Day  Cars  free  of  extra  charge. 

A  SOLID  YE8TiBUL£eTui¥fSTED  TRAIN 

RUNS  DAILY  BETWEEN 

czmictj^scd  ahd  rDs:TNrvr:EF^ 

Via  Kansas  City  and  Union  Pacific  By.  without  Change, 
and  on  Fast  Limited  Time 

This  Train  is  in  addition  to  the  present  Trains,  making 

3  DAILY  TRAINS  between  CHICAGO  and  KANSAS  CITY 

Westbound.     The  NEW  TRAIN  will  be  known  as  the 

KANSAS  CITY  and  DEMVER  VESTIBULED  LIMITED, 

A  Solid  Vestibuled Train,  from  Baggage  Car  to  rear  Sleeping  Car, 

composed  of 
New  Vestibuled  Smoking  Cars,  ) 

New  Vestibuled  Day  Cars  .    r<  FREE  OF  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

New  Vestibuled  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  ) 

New  Pullman  Buffet  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  and  Vestibuled  Dining  Cars. 

This  is  positively  the  FASTEST  TRAIN,  and  the  only  line  using  the 

celebrated  Hitchcock  Chair  between  Chicago  and  Denver. 

All  classes  of  passengers  will  be  carried  on  the  Kansas  City  and  Denver 

Vestibuled  Limited  without  extra  charge. 

For  Tickets  and  all  information  apply  to 

Bobert  Somerville,  City  Passenger  Ticket  Agent,  195  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


i  ASH  LAND 

r-jjfflfflBI-?: 

!    ROUTE 


MILWAUKEE,  LAKE  SHORE 
&  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Through  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Gar  Line 

WITH  FAST  TRAINS. 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  is  Appleten,  Wausau  and  Ashland, 


THE  GOGEBIC,  PENOKEE  AND  MONTREAL 
IRON  AND  MINERAL  RANGES, 

HaFleij,  taWood,  Be^emei1  and  Wakefield, 

The  Manufacturing  Centers  and  Lumbering  Districts  of  Central 
and  Northern  Wisconsin. 

SHEBOYGAN,    MANITOWOC,   KAUKAUNA,    APPLE- 
TON,   WAUSAU,    ANTIGO,  EAGLE  RIVER 
AND  BEINBLANDEK. 

The  only  line  reaching  the  celebrated  fishing  resorts  of  Northern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Gogebic,  Tomahawk  and   Pelican  Lakes, 

RHINELANDER,  EAGLE  WATERS,  TWINliAKES, 

LAKE  VIEUX  DESERT,  WATERSMEET, 

THE    ONTONAGON,    BRULE, 

and  other  Trout  Streams  noted  for  their  excellent  MuskalJonge,  Bass 
Pike,  Pickerel,  and  Trout  Fishing. 

DIRECT  LINE  TO 

Superior,  Duluth,  Pacific  Coast* 

AND   INTERMEDIATE   POINTS. 


Guide  Books,  Maps,  Time  Cards,  and  full  information  furnished  on 
application. 

Chicago  City  Office,  197  Clark  Street. 
Milwaukee  City  Office,  95  Wisconsin  Street. 

E  F,  WHITCOMB,  ERNEST  VLIET, 

General  Manager.  Gen*1!  Passenger  Agent. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS, 


THE     •• 


THROUGH   CAR 


+  LINE  + 


BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND  POINTS  IN 

IUL.INOIS,  IOWA,  WISCONSIN,  NORTHERN    MICHIGAN,  MINNE- 
SOTA, THE    DAKOTAS,  NEBRASKA,  COLORADO,  WYOMING, 
UTAH,  IDAHO,  NEVADA.,  OREGON,  CALIFORNIA. 

Solid  Vestibule  Trains 

Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Council 
Bluffs,   Omaha,  Denver  and  Portland. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars 

Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Dulutk, 
Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Denver,  Portland 
and  San  Francisco. 

Fine  Reclining  Chair  Cars 

—  mi  ■«■— mpi— — — — a^mamm — e« 

Between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Denver 
and  Portland. 

Superb  Dining  Cars 

Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Milwau- 
kee, Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Denver.  Portland  and 
California  points. 


ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA 

THE  NORTHWESTERN. 


W.  H.  NEWMAN, 
3d  Yice-Prest. 


J.  M.  WHITMAN 
Gen"l  Manager. 


W.  A.  THSiLL, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


*Enrv\TE:E:N 


CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 

THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  LINE 

Affording  Travelers  the  advantage  of  an 
All-Rail   Route,   namely: 


Its  patrons  being  landed  at  the  Grand  Central 

Station,  42d  Street,  without  a  change 

or  transfer  of  any  kind. 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

TOLEDO, 

CLEVELAND, 

BUFFALO, 
BOSTON, 

F.  M.  BYRON,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  66  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

A.  J.  SMITH,  O.  K.   WILBEB, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Clereland.  W.  P.  A.,  Chieago. 


~tp-ie: 


BOSTON 


A  W  ID 


•  *  ALBANY 


F=?.    F^. 


)IS  THE( 

ONLY  LIE  RUNNING  THROUGH  CARS 

)  BETWEEN  ( 

Cleveland, 

—  iiMaa— a— bbrmi 

Toledo,    Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 


AND 


CZMICZAS  CD. 


A.  S.  HANSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent 


MlCHIGANfENTTO 

""The  Niagara  Falls  Route." 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains 

FROM 

CHICAGO   to  BUFFALO 

CARRYING  THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

WITHOUT    Gf-mNGB 

TO    NIAGARA    FALLS    AND    BUFFALO ; 

TO  ROCHESTER,  SYRACUSE  AND 

NEW  YORK~  via  N.  Y.  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON  RIVER; 

TO  BOSTON,  via  BOSTON  &  ALBANY  R.  R. 


Through  Cars  also,  by  direct  lines 

Chicago  to  Grand  Rapids,Muskegon5Saginaw, 
Bay  City,  Detroit  and  Buffalo; 

Detroit  to  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  Mackinaw,Mar- 
quette,  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Rochester. 
Syracuse  and  Hew  York; 

St.  Louis  to  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston, 
via  Wabash  Railroad. 


THB  SV/7HS3HJ:BR  TOURIST  RO\JTB 

To  the  Mountains,  Rivers,  Springs  and  Seacoast  of  the  East  and  to 
Mackinac,  and  Northern  Michigan. 


Meals  served  in   sumptuous  Dining   Cars.     Drawing 
Room  Cars  on  Day  Trains.     Superb  Equip- 
ment, Fast  Time,  Safety  and  Sure  Connections. 

Chicago  City  Office:  Buffalo  City  Office: 

67  CLARK  ST  64  EXCHANGE  ST. 

RQBT.MILLRR,GenlSupt     O.  IV.  RUGGLES,  Gen.  Pass V  &>  TVt.Agi. 


JPNfR/U. 

i.c7><^ 


Mj|lll!lll:!lilllll.'iillliHli!: ' 

iii! 


liiLiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiihiiiiM::  ■■■.;■■.  ;  - 


^Illinois  GENTRALflAiLROAD.  J 


Stoux  Fall™ 


Chicago, 

rockford, 
freeport, 

DUBUQUE, 


Pullman  sleepers  on  allTrains 


ReclkCNA|Ronalltra|NS 

J.  T.    HARAHAN,  T.    J.    HUDSON. 

2nd  Vice  President,  Traffic  Manager. 

M.    C.    MARKHAM,  A.    H.    HANSON, 

Ass't  Traffic  Manager.  tien'l  Passenger  Agent. 


In  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  forms  the 
famous  summer  tourist  route  of  America,  to  Niagara  Falls,  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Adirondack 
Mountain  region,  the  White  Mountains  and  the  seaside  resorts  of 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

During  the  tourist  season  this  company  will  run  an  additional 
magnificent  new  Pullman  palace  sleeping  car,  leaving  Chicago  at 
Dearborn  Station  on  Limited  Express  at  3:15  P.  M.,  running 
through  to  Portland,  Maine  ;  via  Port  Pluron,  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  Send  name  and  address,  and  obtain  particulars  free, 
together  with  other  tourist  information. 

FISHING    RESORTS. 

The  famous  Muskoka  Lake  district  of  Canada  is  reached  via  this  line. 

The  Rangeley  Lakes  hunting  and  fishing  paradise  of  the 
American  Continent,  the  home  of  moose,  elk,  deer  and  caribou,  as 
well  as  the  headquarters  of  10  lb.  spotted  brook  trout,  is  directly 
reached  via  this  line. 

A  beautiful  book  entitled  ' 'Gateways  of  Tourist  Travel,"  the 
finest  tourist  publication  ever  issued,  illustrated  with  seventy-five 
engravings,  all  from  the  photogravure  or  half  tone  process, printed 
on  coated  book  paper,  containing  valuable  information  to  sports- 
men and  summer  tourists,  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  twenty 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

The  sale  of  tourist  tickets  commences  June  1st. 

W.  J.  SPICER,  General  Manager.  L.  I  SB4E6EANT,  General  Manager. 

GEO.  B.  REEVE,  Traffic  Manager.  WM.  EDGAR,  General  Pass,  Agent, 
W.  E.  DAVIS,  Gen  Pass,  ft  Tkt.  Agt  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 

CHICAGO  ft  GRAND  TRUNK  R'Y. 


♦^TAKE    THE**1* 


M 0 NO N  ROUTE 


Q);  LOUSSViLLE,  NEW  ALBANY  S  CHICAGO  RYXoTS? 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANAPOLIS, 

LOUISVILLE,  CINCINNATI. 

AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH. 


.    THE  FINE  TRAIN'S 


The  Velvet  and  Electrc 

Operated  over  the  Cincinnati  Route  are  unsurpassed  by   any   line 
to  the  South.    It  is  also  the  only  Dining  Car  line  to  the  Ohio  River. 
Elegant  Pullman  Perfected  Safety  Vestibule  Coaches  on  al* 
night  trains.      Parlor  Chair  Cars  on  all  day  trains. 


For    sale    at    all    Coupon    Offices.      For   Maps,    Schedules,   etc. 
inquire  at 

CITY    TIGKBT  OFFIG&, 


Dearborn  Station 


OR    ADDRESS- 


W.  H.  McDOEL, 

Tra  ffic  Ma  nage  >  \ 


JAMES  BARKER, 

Genetal  Passenger  Agent. 


Tlie  Finest  on  ICartn. 

THE  ONLY 

Pullman  Perfected  Safety 

YQstibuIsd  Train  Service 


+ '      WITH  LINING  CAR        * 

BETWEEN 

<  cimcimuti,  Indianapolis  and  chichgo.  e» 

THE  FAVORITE  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 

Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  Decatur,  Springfield, 

— '  AUD  KEOKX7K.: ^= 

The  only  direct  line  between 
Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Findlay,  Lima,  Toledo,  Detroit, 

THE  LAKE  REGIONS  &  OAIABA. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains,  Parlor  and  Chair  Cars 
on  Day  Trains  between 

Cincinnati  and  Points  Enumerated, 

THE  TEAR  ROU-JNTI). 

M.  a  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-President  and  Genera!  Manager.      General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


The  New  York  Central  and 
its  Connections  offers  a  greater 
number  of  trains  daily  and  a  larger 
number  of  attractive  features  for  a 
trip  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  than  any  other  route. 


This  is  not  a  puzzle,  neither  is  it  a  theorem  in  geometry;  it  is 
merely  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  WlSCOSfSIX 

CENTRAL  IjOiTES  form  the  direct  route  between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  and  the  points  named  above.  Through  Fast  Trains 
with  Pullman  Vestibuled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers.  Meals  served 
in  the  "  Central's  "  famous  Dining  Cars. 

For  Tickets,   Sleeping  Car  Reservations,  Time  Tables,  etc., 
apply  to 

OEO.  I£.  THOMPSON,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent,  £©5  Clarit  St.,  or  to  F.  J.  JEI>I>Y,  I>epot  Ticket 
Agent,  cor.  Harrison  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  IjLLi. 


The  Secret  Revealed!! 


"Zigzag1'  curves  dem- 
onstrated to  be  an 
Art  and  a  Science  ! 
Professionals  outdone!  Everybody  amazed!  A  marvelous  discovery!  It  tells 
everything!  Worth  $10  to  any  pitcher!  Order  "  The  Art  of  Zigzag  Curve 
Pitching."  Sent  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  15  cents  in  silver,  or 
20  cents  in  stamps.  A  premium  given  to  every  tenth  purchaser.  Write 
plainly.     Wrap  coin  in  paper.     Address 

EDWARD  J.  PRINDLE,  Torrington,  Conn. 

. . .  LIST  OF  CATALOGUES , , . 

PUBLISHED  BY 

7£.   G,   SPHLDING   S    BROS, 

CONTENTS. 

PART  "A,"  Base  Ball  Goods,  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies,  Foot  Ball  Goods, 
Cricket  Goods,  Archery  Goods,  La  Crosse  Goods. 

PART  UB."  Uniforms  and  Clothing  for  all  Games,  Outing  ad  GyPm- 
nasium  uses. 

PART  "C."     Gymnasium  Apparatus. 

PART  "D."     Bicycles,  Tricycles  and  Photographic  Goods. 

PART  "B. '*     Winter  Sports  and  Miscellaneous  Goods. 

#  Any  of  the  above  Catalogues  free  on  application  at  either  of  our  stores  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  mailed  without  charge  to  any  address. 


SPALDING'S  BASE  BALLS 

Each  of  the  following  styles  are  put  up  in  separate  box,  and  sealed. 

To  Clubs, 
Each.      Per  doz. 
No.  1.     Spalding's  League  Ball,  as  adopted   by  the  Na- 
tional League;  the  finest  ball  made $1  50       $!5CO 

No.  O.     Spalding's  New  Double  Seam  Ball 1  50         15  OO 

No.  1A.     Spalding's  Association  Bail «1  S5  13  OO 

No.   IB.     Spalding's  Boy's  League  Ball,  a  first-class  ball 

for  boys,  made  like  our  League  Ball 1  00  11  OO 

No    2.     Spalding's  Professional  Dead  Ball,  white;  the 

best  dead  ball  ever  made 1  00  1 1  00 

No.  S.  Spalding's  Amateur  Dead  Ball,  white;  espec- 
ially  adapted    for  school  nines  and  for  practice..         75  &  5) 

No.  33,.     Spalding's  Amateur  Dead  Ball,  red 75  8  50 

NO.  XX.     Spalding's   Amateur  Lively  Ball,   white;    a 

first-class  lively  ball 75  8  50 

All  above  balls  are  fully  warranted. 

FINE  KORSEHIDE  COVER  50-CENT  BALLS. 

No.  5.  Spalding's  King  of  the  Diamond,  white;  horse- 
hide  cover,  regulation  size 50  5  OO 

No.   5B.      Spalding's    Boy's  Profearional    Ball,   white; 

horsehide  cover,  Junior  size  ball 50  5  OO 

KORSEHIDE  COVER  25  CENT  BALLS. 

No.  7.    Spalding's  Boy's  Favorite;    regulation  size   and 

weight,  horsehide  cover 25         "2  75 

No.  7B.     Spalding's   League    Junior;   horsehide   cover, 

junior  size 25  2  75 

NEARLY  REGULATION  SIZE  10-CENT  BALLS. 

No.  8.  Spalding's  Eureka  Ball,  white;  nearly  regula- 
tion size lO  1  OO 

No.  9B.     Spalding's  Boy's  Dead;  an  S  inch  ball  for  boys,         10  1  OO 

A  BOUNDING  5-CENT  BALL  FOR  BOYS, 

No.  13.     Spalding's  Rocket  Ball,  large  size,  5-cent   ball, 

best  in  the  market   05  50 

If  yoa  cannot  obtain    these  balls  of  your  lccai  dealer,  send  the  price  for 
sample  ball,  and  we  will  mail  free  of  all  charge. 

chigago.  A.  Gs  SPALDING  k  BROS.  j*iw_york. 

PHILADELPHIA,  LONDON. 


Spalding's  Trade  Marked  Bats. 

Spa' ding's  Trade  Marked  Batj  were  first  introduced  in  1877,  and  owing 
to  the  constant  improvements  that  have  been  made,  from  year  to  year  in  this 
line,  they  are  now  almost  exclusively  used  by  all  prominent  professional  and 
amateur  players. 

The  general  change  of  pitching  rules  during  the  past  few  seasons  has 
occasioned  a  demand  for  bats  of  entirely  different  shape  from  those  used  ten 
years  ago.  Each  crate  of  Spalding's  Trade  Marked  Bats  contains  four  different 
models,  and  as  many  different  lengths. 

The  timber  used  in  these  bats  is  seasoned  from  one  to  two  years,  thus 
enabling  us  to  guarantee  a  lighter,  stronger  bat  than  other  manufacturers,  who 
are  rushing  their  timber  through  dry  kilns,  at  the  expense  of  quality,  and 
driving  power  in  the  timber. 

All  our  bats  are  hand  turned,  and  must  afterward  pass  a  critical  in- 
spection* i  found  to  answer  all  the  requirements,  perfect  workmanship,  good 
timber,  etc..  the  SPALt'ING  TRADE  MARK  is  put  on,  which  is  our 
guarantee  of  quality  to  our  customers. 

OS5ir*K"«5  To  Clubs, 

prices.  Each  PerDoz: 

No.  000.  Spalding's  Special  Black  End,  league  Play- 
ers, Wagon  Tongue  Ash  Bat $100      S10  OO 

No  XXX.  Spalding's  special  Black  End,  Boys'  Le.  gue, 

same  quality  Ash  as  No.  000,  3  ^  and  32  inches . .         50  5  OO 

No.  OX.    Spalding's  Special  Black  End  Axletree  Bat, 

finest  straight  grained  white  ash 50  5  00 

No.  OXB.      Spalding's    Special    Black    End  Axletree 

Boys' Bat,  30  and  32  inches 25  2  50 

No.  2X  Spalding's  Antique  Finish  Bat,  extra  quality- 
ash,  black   end  and  trademarked 25  2  50 

No.  2-0.  Spalding's  Special  Black  Band  Ijeague,  fines 
quality  white  ash,  highly  polished,  patent  granu- 
lated handle 50  5  00 

No.  OB      Spalding's  Bla^k  End  Boy's  League  Bat 80  2  OO 

Ho.  IB.  M  Trademarked  Boy's  Ash  Bat 15  1  50 

No.  8.  "  Black  Band    Basswood    Bat,   from 

selected  timber,  elegant  fiinish         25  2  50 

No.  3B.    Spalding's  Black  Band,  Boys' Besswood  Bat..         20  2  00 

No.  4,  ,c  **  "  "Willow  Bat,  highly  fin- 
ished, and  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  light  wood 
bat  made;  incased  in  strong  paper  bag 50  5  50 

SPALDING'S    TRADE    MARKED    FANCY   BATS. 

Owing  to  large  demand  for  fancy  bats,  four  years  ago  we  placed  on  the 

market  our  line  of  trade  marked  Fancy  Bats,  which  are  superior  in  every  way 

to  any  line  of  fancy  bats  ever  offered  to  the  trade.  To  Clubs, 

No.  AA.  Spalding's  Trade  Marked  Fancy  Bat,  mahogany  Each.     Per  Doz. 

finish,  with  white    band    trade  mark.      Granulated 

handle,  inca  ed  in  strong  paper  bag $0  75         $7  50 

No.  BB      Spalding's  Trade  Marked  Fancy   Basswood 

Bat,  same  finish  as  the  above         75  7  50 

No  50.  Spalding's  Special  Rosewood  Bat,  highly  pol- 
ished, gilt  bands,  trade  maiked   25  2  50 

No.  SOB.   Spalding's  Youth's  Rosewood  Bat,  highly  pol- 
ished, gilt  bands,  trade  marked,  very  handsome..  .    .         20  2  00 
No.  53.     Spalding's  Youths1  Maple  Bat,  black  band  and 

gilt,  trade  marked.     Length  28  to  32  inches 10  1  00 

No.  56.    Spalding's  Youths'  Stained  Maple  Bat,   black 

band,  trade  mark  in  gilt;  28  to  32  inches 10  100 

No   54       Spalding's  Maple  Bat.  for  boys,  26  to  28  inches 

in  length,  with  rings  and  trs'de  marked. . . , 05  O  50 


SPHLDING'S    CATCHER'S    MHSKS. 


Patented. 
Beware  of  counterfeits.     None  genuine  with- 


out our  trade  mark  stamped  on  each  mask. 


No.  3-0  Mask.  No.  2-0  Mask. 

No.  3-0.  Spaldinc*  ,4  ew  Patented  Neck-Protecting  Mask.  This 
mask  has  a  peculiar  shaped  extension  at  the  bottom  which  affords 
the  same  protection  to  the  neck  as  the  mask  does  to  the  face.  It 
does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  free  movement 
of  the  head,  and  is  the  only  mask  mad-  which  affords  perfect  pro- 
tection to  the  catcher.  The  entire  mask  is  constructed  of  the  best 
hardened  wire,  extra  heavy  padded  with  goat  hair,  and  the  pad- 
ding faced  with  the  best  imported  dogskin,  which  is  impervious 
to  perspiration,  and  always  soft  and  pliable,  each $4  00 

No.  2-0.  Spalding's  Special  League  Mask,  used  by  all  leading  pro- 
fess'onal  catchers,  extra  heavy  wire,  well  padded  with  goat  hair, 
and  the  padding  faced  with  the  best  imported  dogskin,  which  is 
impervious  to  perspiration,  and  retains  its  pliability  and  softness..    3  50 

No.  1-0.  Spalding's  Regulation  League  Mask,  made  of  heavy  wire, 
well  padded  and  faced  with  horsehide,  warranted  first-class  in 
every  respect 3  OO 

No.  1.     Spalding's  Boys'  League  Mask   made  of  heavy  wire,  equally 
as  heavy  in  proportion  to  size  as  the  No.  2-0  mask.      It  is  made  to 
fit  a  boy's  face,  and  gives  the  same  protection  as  the  League  Mask   2  50 
To  meet  the  demand  for  good  masks  at  a  low  price,  we  have  manufactured 

a  line  of  amateur  masks,  which  is  superior  to  any  .mask  in  the  market   at   the 

same  price. 

No.  A.  Amateur  Mask,  made  the  same  size  and  general  style  as  the 
League  Mask,  but  with  lighter  wire,  and  faced  with  leather.  (We 
guarantee  this  mask  to  be  superior  to  so-called  League  or  profess- 
ional masks  sold  by  other  manufacturers)   ...    $1  75 

No.  B.     Boys*   Amateur  Mask,   similar  to  No.  A  Mask,(  only  made 

smaller  to  fit  a  boy's  face ... .  .'. 1  50 

Any  of  the  above  masks  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ch,cago.  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS,  newyop. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAY'S 
Patent  Body  Protector. 


We  now  have  the 
sole  agency  ior  this 
most  useful  device 
ever  inv<  ntt-  d  for  the 
protection  of  catch- 
ers or  umpires.  This 
body  p  otector  ren- 
ders it  impossible 
for  the  catcher  to  be 
iujured  while  play- 
ing close  to  the  bat- 
ter. It  is  made  of 
best  rubber  and  in- 
flated with  air,  and 
is  very  light  and 
pliable,  and  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  movemed* 
of  the  wearer,  eithL. 
in  running,stooping 
or  throwing.  No 
catcher  should  be 
without  one  of  these 
protectors.  When 
notin  use  the  air  can 
be  let  out,  and  the 
protector  rolled  in  a 
very  small  space. 
No.  o.  Extra  heav J 
professional. 

$10  oo 
No.  i.    Standard 
Amateur ....  $6  oo 


CATCHERS* 

AND 

UMPIRES- 
BREAST 

PROTECTOR. 

This  supplies  a 
long  felt  want  for 
the  protection  of 
Catchers  and  Um- 
pires exposed  to  the 


swift  underhand  throwing.    They  are  nicely  made,  well  padded  and  quilted, 
%nd  used  by  nearly  all  professional  Catchers  and  Umpires, 

Xo.  A      Chamois  and  Canvas  Body  Protector $3  oo 

"    B.     Leather  Body  Protector 5  °° 


CHICAGO 


A.G.SPAMNG&BROS.NBwvomc 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SPALDING'S  CATCHER'S  MITTS. 


PATEMTgD, 


No.  7-0.     Patent  Right  Hand 
No.  7-0.     Back  of  Mitt.  Throwing  Qlove. 

No.  7-0.  Spalding's  Special  Laced  League  Catch- 
er's Mitt,  finest  quality  drab  buckskin,  Decker 
patent  back,  wi  h  patent  fingerless  throwing  glove. 
This  Mitt  is  padded  with  "extra  thick  felt,  and  is  abso- 
lutely the  finest  protection  for  the  hands  ever  made. 
Price ?7  50 

No.  5-0.     Spalding's  Laced  League  Catcher's  Mitt, 

made  of  hogskin,  very  soft,  pliable  and  durable,  patent 
fingerless  throwing  glove.      Price 5  00 

No.  1.  Spalding's  Special  Laced  Catcher's  Mitt, 
for  Boys,  drab  buckskin,  heavily  padded,  with  short 
fingered  throwing  glove.      Price 4  00 

CHEAPO.  A.  I  SPALDING  &  BROS,  svo^ 

PHILADELPHIA.  LONDON. 


AMATEUR   MITTS. 


"] 


No.  A. 


No. 


No. 


No.  A.     Throwing  Glove. 

A.     Extra  Quality  Leather,    heavily  padded    with 
felt,  with   patent    throwing   glove;    the  best    for    the 

money  yet  offered.    Price.  .  .  . , . . ,    $2  50 

2,     Spalding's    Heavily  Padded  Mitts  for  Boys, 

with  short  fingered  throwing  glove.     Price 2  OO 

No.  3.      Spalding's     Leather    Mitt,    full     size,     well 

made,  with  right  hand  throwing  glove I   00 

No.  4.     Spalding's  Leather   Mitt  for  Boy s^ full  size, 

well  made,  with  right  hand  throwing  glove. 50 

SpIWs  Short  Fingered  Catcher's  aM  Fielder's  Gloves. 

No.  B.     Spalding's 
Amateur    Gloves, 

made  of  buckskin, 
open  back,  well  pad- 
ded, and  adapted  for 
amateur  players.  .$1 
No.  C.  Spalding's 
Practice  Gloves, 
buckskin,  open  back 
well  padded  ......  I 


So 


No.    E.     Boys'    size,  cheap  open  back  glove.. 

No.  F.     Youths'"         "         "       '•         "     

In  ordering  please  give  size  of  ordinary  dress  glove  usually  worn. 
MAILED  ON  REoEIPl'  OF  PRICE- 
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Decker  Patent  Safety  Catcher's  Mitt, 


w  HI     HBhi 

Decker  Throwing  Glove 
Decker  Mitt,  Front.  to  go  with  Mitt.  Decker  Mitt,  Back. 

No.  oX.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  new 
Decker  Safety  Catching  Mitt,  which  has,  wherever  shown 
and  introduced,  been  conceded  to  be  unequaled  for  protection 
to  the  hands.  A  catcher  need  have  no  fear  of  broken  fingers 
when  wearing  them. 
Each  pair  is  packed  in  a  separate  box   price  per  pair,  $3  50 

SPALDING'S 

Full  Left  Hand  Catcher's  and  Fielder's  Gloves 

No.  4-0.  Spalding's  Special  League  Catcher's  and 
Infielder's  Gloves,  drab  buckskin,  felt  lined,  short 
lingered  throwing  glove.     Price $4  00 

No.  2-0.  Spalding's  Catcher's  Gloves,  patented,  heavy- 
buckskin,  with  short  fingered  right  hand,  well  padded, 
no  seams  in   palms 3  00 

No.  H      Spalding's    Boy's   Full   Left   Hand   Glove, 

with  throwing  glove I   00 

No.  G.    Spalding's  Boy's  Cheap  Full  Left  Hand  Glove,      50 

j^o.  J.     Spalding's  Full  Left  Hand  Glove,  Boys'  size,  2$ 

No.  XX.     Spalding's   Best   Quality  Drab  Buckskin 

Infielder's  Glove,  full  left  or  right  hand,  each.  .....     3  00 

No,  X.      Spalding's   Amateur   Buckskin    Infielder's 

Glove,  each 2  00 

Chicago,  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS,  nbwvopk. 

PHILADELPHIA.  LONDON, 


PRICE  /O  HENT5. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

CHICAGO.  108  Madison  St.  It    NEW  tt 

.    PH3LAIfEU'H^:l032  Chestnut  St.  (•'  N^\ 


ORE,  "Wholesale,  492-494  Lroomo  St 
W  YORK,  Retail.  241  Broadway. 
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Bicycles  for  i8q^ 


VICTOR  SAFETY  E 

Diamond  Frame,  30-inch 
Tangent  Spokes,  Improved  C 
lires  the  best  on  earth. 

VICTOH.C,    san 

above  with  Sprinp 

PRICE,  -  $135.00. 


GEEDENDAS 


Frame  of  Credenda  SteeJ  Tubing, 
30-inch  Wheels,  Tangent  Spokes, 
Cushion  Tires,  Ball  Bearings  and  all 
Improvements. 

PRICE,  -  $90.00. 


NONPAREIL 


NONPAREIL  SAFETY. 

Improved  Double    Truss    Fi 
26-inch    Wheels,    Tangp- 
Cushion     Tires.      Subs* 
Handsome.    Adjustable 


/     ings  to  all  Running  Parts. 


PRICE, 
With  Solid  Tires,      -      $40 
With  Cushion  Tires,     -     45 


SEND    FOR    BICYCLE    CATALOGUE. 


&.  s:  sp^iipi^e  &  pros 


CHICAGO,}  NEW  YORK 

108  MADISON  ST.  Wholesale  and  Manf.  492-494  Broome  St 

Retail,  241   Broadway 
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PREFACE 

Our  issue  of  the  League  Guide  for  1892,  is  a  book  of  excep- 
tional interest,  inasmuch  as  it  records  not  only  the  doings  on  the 
field  of  the  entire  professional  fraternity  for  the  past  season  of 
1891,  but  it  presents  an  epitome  of  the  base  ball  history  of  the 
Clubs  of  the  National  League  and  the  American  Association  from 
the  organization  of  each  to  the  close  of  their  existence  as  inde- 
pendent professional  organizations,  the  former  from  1876  to  1891,. 
and  the  latter  from  1882  to  1891,  both  inclusive. 

The  Guide  for  1892  presents  the  most  complete  record  of  the 
League  Clubs  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  each  to  the 
close  of  the  past  season  yet  published,  eaeh  club  being  given  its 
full  record  during  its  existence  in  the  National  League.  In  this 
respect  as  a  book  for  reference  only,  if  for  nothing  else,  it  is  the 
most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  Among  its  new  fea- 
tures will  be  found  the  Players'  Directory  which  will  prove  of  ma- 
terial assistance  to  club  managers  generally.  This  will  hereafter 
be  a  permanent  record  of  the  Guide. 

In  every  respect  has  the  Guide  become  the  model  manual  cf  the 
.game,  as  well  as  an  instructive  handbook,  useful  to  every  profes" 
■sional  player  in  the  country.  Its  statistical  records,  its  chapters 
on  the  points  of  play  in  the  game,  as  shown  in  the  past  season's 
experience  in  the  championship  arena,  and  its  special  records  of 
the  model  games  played,  and  of  all  the  most  interesting  incidents 
of  the  several  campaigns  of  the  past  year,  make  it  a  book  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  and  instruction  to  every  admirer  and  exemplar 
of  base  ball,  whether  of  the  amateur  or  professional  class. 

The  publishers  have  only  to  add  that  the  Guide,  as  hitherto, 
comes  from  the  editorial  hands  of  the  veteran  author,  editor,  and 
authority  on  the  game,  Mr.  Henry  Chadwick,  to  insure  its  prompt 
acceptance  as  the  model  base  ball    book  of  the  year. 

The  great  size  of  the  Guide  precludes  the  possibility  of  including 
the  game  record  of  the  League  campaign,  as  also  other  records  of 
League  legislation,  etc.,  and  these  will  be  found  in  the  "Official 
League  Book,''  which  contains  only  official  League  matter  as  fur- 
nished by  Secretary  Young,  including  the  League  Constitution  in 
*ul1-  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
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The  year  1892  opens  up  a  new  chapter  of  history  in  the  profes- 
sional base  hall  arena,  and  it  is  one  full  of  promise  for  the  future- 
welfare  of  the  fraternity  at  large.     Our  National  game  has  during; 
the  oast  twenty  years  of  its  professional  experience,  gone  through 
some  trying  ordeals;  beginning  with  the  period  of  its  early  career 
which  was  marked  by  abuses  incidental  to  misgoverned  professional 
organizations,  and  finishing  with  ics   revolutionary  period  of  the 
past  two  years.     In  fact,  the  chapters  of  professional  club  history 
in  general,  and  of  the  National  League  in  particular,  present  a 
story  of  struggles  for  a  permanent  existence  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing the  game  played  in  its  integrity  by  its  professional  exemplars ;  of 
the  deepest  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  describe  the  evolution  of  pro- 
fessional base  ball  through  the  stormy  and  wrecking  sea  of  poo. 
gambling,  revolving  and  contract  breaking   to  the  harbor  of  safety 
If  the  National   Agreement,   and  its  final   establishment  on  the 
plane  of  honesty  and  true  business  principles  m  its  club  manage- 
ment.    From  its  very  inception,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  past 
decade,  the  National  League  found  itself  antagonized  by  the  worst 
elements  of  professional  ball  playing.     At  first  downright    crook- 
edness" raised  its  hideous  head,  then  came  the  era  of  that  other 
Dhase  of  professional  dishonesty,  contract  breaking;  while  drunk- 
enness in  the  ranks  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  successful  progress.     All  these  elements  of  oppo- 
sition to  playing   the   game  in  its  integrity  were,    of   necessity, 
oblioed  to  be  met  and  conquered  by  arbitrary  enactments  and  co- 
ercive measures  which  would  naturally  be  objectionable  under  * 
better  condition  of  things.     Experience,  in   fact    taught  the  Na 
tional  League  that  nothing  short  of  the  strong  and  ungloved  hand 
was  able  to  cope  successfully  against  the  evils  of  the  era  of  the 
7u?e    of     the    rough    element    in    the     professional     fraternity. 
•'Out  of  evil  cometh  good,"  says  Scripture,  and  the  saying  is  em- 
phasized by  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  period  of 
?8ooand  'Ji,  in  the  form  of  the  establishment  of  _ a  new  govern- 
ment for  the  fraternity  at  large,  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
Se-club  League  as  the   successor  both  of  the  old   National 
Letue  and  the   late  American   Association.     The  compensating 
resutt  therefore,  of  the  players'  revolt  in  1890,  and  of  the  secession 
movement  of  the  American    Association  in  1891,  has   been   the 
Adoption  of  a  system  of  professional  club  business  on  what  may 
be  regarded  as  true  business  principles,  something  neither  of  the 
old  organizations  fully  enjoyed  before.     From  this  time  forth  we 
say,  -Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.    "Give  the  new  era  in  pro- 
fessional base  ball  history  a  chance  to  show  that  .t  is  an  eraoS 
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coming  prosperity  for  the  game  at  large.  We  cannot  expect  to 
get  over  the  asperities  of  the  revolutionary  period  at  a  jump. 
Especially  should  the  players  be  given  time  to  do  some  healthy 
thinking  on  the  subject,  and  a  chance  be  allowed  them  to  get  rid 
of  the  prejudices  aroused  by  the  animosities  of  the  past  two  years. 


THE    NEW    ERA    IN    PROFESSIONAL    BASE    BALL 
HISTORY. 

A  new  era  in  professional  base  ball  history  was  inaugurated  in 
1892,  which  promises  to  offset  the  damaging  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  1890  and  1891,  if  it  does  not  build  up  a  more 
permanent  structure-  for  the  government  of  the  fraternity  than 
previously  existed.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  ball 
seasons  of  1889  and  1890  will  go  on  record  as  the  two  great 
exceptional  periods  in  professional  base  ball  history, the  former  as  the 
most  brilliant  and  successful,  and  the  latter  as  the. most  disastrous 
and  damaging  known  to  the  fraternity.  The  season  of  1889  was 
marked  by  the  grandest  base  ball  event  known  in  the  annals  of 
base  ball,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  base  ball  tour  having  ap- 
proached the  round-the-world  trip  of  Mr.  Spalding's  representative 
professional  teams  of  Chicago  and  All  America,  which  terminated 
so  brilliantly  in  the  spring  of  1889.  Then,  too,  the  championship 
contests  of  that  year  were  of  exceptional  interest,  both  in  the 
American  Association  and  the  National  League  arena,  it  not  being 
certain  as  to  the  winner  in  either  until  the  very  last  week  of  the 
season.  Added  to  these  events  was  the  phenomenal  attendance 
at  the  club  grounds  during  the  year,  the  largest  aggregation  of 
spectators  witnessing  the  contests  of  the  year  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  ever  known  to  the  game.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  season  of  1890  went  on  record  as  the  most  disastrous, 
financially,  the  professional  clubs  have  ever  experienced  since  the 
opening  year  of  professionalism  in  18  71.  It  will  be  several  years 
before  we  can  hope  for  a  return  to  the  brilliant  season  of  1889, 
but  it  will  come  in  due  time,  and  when  it  does  we  shall  see  a  series 
of  international  matches  of  deeper  interest  than  ever  before  known 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fraternity  will  never  again  witness  a 
season  of  such  utter  demoralization  and  financial  ruin  as  that  of 
1890,  or  as  that  of  the  past  season  of  1891,  the  latter  of  which 
was  the  result  of  the  secession  of  the  American  Association  from 
the  National  Agreement  Union. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  quarrels,  misunderstandings  and 
other  obnoxious  features  which  for  two  seasons  past  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  base  ball  management  had  a  tendency  to  chill 
the  old  time  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  to  keep  from  the  game 
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some  of<-  its  most  ardent  patrons.  In  fact  it  appeared  at  one  time 
as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to  renew  public  confidence  in  the 
game's  integrity,  and  when  that  day  was  reached  the  national 
game  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  truth  of  this  fact  was 
fully  realized  by  a  conservative  minority  of  the  magnates  of  the 
National  League  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1891;  and  led  by 
President  Byrne  of  the  Brooklyn  Club,  and  aided  by  Messrs.  Brush 
of  the  Cincinnati  Club,  and  Robison  of  the  Cleveland,  a  movement 
was  inaugurated  to  bring  about  a  settlement  which  would,  while 
effacing  all  real  or  imaginary  grievances  between  the  representa- 
tive base  ball  organizations  of  the  country,  place  base  ball  on  the 
footing  it  occupied  in  1888  and  1889,  the  palmiest  years  the 
national  game  has  ever  known. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  National  League  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  had  worked,  in  catering  for  public  patronage  since 
they  were  respectively  organized  in  1876  and  1882,  involved  two 
distinct  plans  of  running  professional  clubs,  viz:  That  of  the  Na- 
tional League,  which  prohibited  Sunday  games,  liquor  selling  on  its 
club  grounds,  and  required  an  admission  fee  of  half  a  dollar,  the 
aim  being  to  secure  the  best  class  of  patrons;  and  that  of  the 
American  Association,  which  indorsed  Sunday  games,  the  free  sale 
of  liquor  and  the  quarter  of  a  dollar  admission  fee,  which  was 
catering  for  the  masses  only.  These  two  organizations  had  united 
under  the  compact  of  the  National  Agreement  in  1885,  and  up  to 
1889  they  had  run  together  well  in  harness,  each  governed  by  its 
own  special  method  of  catering  for  patronage.  But  the  players' 
revolt  of  1890  broke  up  the  harmony  which  had  previously  existed, 
and  in  1891  the  secession  of  the  Association  from  the  National 
Agreement,  and  the  effort  that  organization  made  to  place  new 
clubs  in  Boston  and  Cincinnati  in  opposition  to  the  League  clubs, 
brought  about  a  condition  of  things  amounting  to  the  existence  of 
a  base  ball  civil  war  in  the  professional  world.  The  two  distinct 
organizations  could  easily  have  existed  together  under  the  rule  of 
only  one  representative  club  for  each  city,  the  League  taking  the 
eight  leading  cities,  and  the  Association  the  next  eight;  but  this 
plan  could  not  be  brought  about,  and  the  result  was  an  effort  to 
harmonize  things  under  a  new  plan. 

The  only  solution  which  presented  itself  was  the  disintegration 
of  the  old  major  bodies,  the  National  League  and  the  American 
Association,  and  the  formation  of  one  grand  organization,  consisting 
of  twelve  clubs,  and  all  in  the  best  base  ball  cities  of  the  country. 
When  first  suggested  the  plan  was  denounced  as  impracticable. 

The  men,  however,  who  had  the  matter  in  hand  were  not  dis- 
heartened. The  situation  was  fully  gone  over,  and,  once  satisfied 
that  no  better  plan  or"  scheme  could  accomplish  the  object  in  view 
—viz.,  the  end  of  the  strife — they  set  to  work.     One  by  one,  in  a 
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quiet  way,  sturdy  opponents  had  to  be  won  over.  In  base  ball,  as 
in  politics,  suspicion  as  to  one's  motives  is  oftentimes  a  very  im- 
portant factor,  and  little  could  be  done  until  absolute  confidence 
was  established  that  all  parties  would  be  fairly,  justly  and  equita- 
bly treated.  Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  but  once  ma- 
tured and  preserved  is  priceless.  It  took  much  time  and  effort  to 
assure  the  American  Association  officials  that  Messrs.  Byrne,  Brush 
and  Robison,  who  were  acting-  for  the  National  League,  were 
sincere  and  were  animated  by  honest  purposes  in  settling  the  so- 
called  base  ball  war  and  organizing  a  new  consolidated  league.  A 
secret  conference  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  commencing  Dec. 
3,  1891,  and  lasting  four  days,  at  which  the  plan  of  the  new 
league  was  marked  out.  Subsequently  the  parties  present  had  to 
bring  in  line  all  the  clubs  of  the  two  old  organizations— that  is  to 
say,  plans  had  to  be  arranged  by  which  opposing  or  competing 
clubs  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  could  be  induced  to 
retire  and  surplus  clubs  in  other  cities  could  be  purchased  or  in- 
duced to  join  minor  organizations.  On  Dec.  15,  1891,  at  Indi- 
anapolis, the  National  League  and  American  Association  came 
together,  with  the  result  that,  after  much  labor  and  discussion, 
the  new  twelve  club  organization,  known  as  the  National  League 
and  American  Association  of  base  ball  clubs,  was  organized,  with 
clubs  in  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington  in  the  East,  and  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St.   Louis  in  the  West 

It  is  true  that  a  great  difficulty  presented  itself  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  individual  playing  strength  of  the  respective  clubs. 
This  difficulty  had  been  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  Mr.  Byrne, 
who,  at  the  first  conference  held  in  St.  Louis  Dec.  3,  1891, 
drew  up  the  agreement  which  was  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole 
structure.  That  agreement  provided,  if  a  settlement  or  consolida- 
tion was  made,  it  must  be  in  good  faith  and  the  rights  of  all  par- 
ties should  be  protected;  that  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to 
equalize  the  strength  and  drawing  powers  of  each  club,  as  the  in- 
terests of  all  were  identical.  At  the  meeting  in  Indianapolis  each 
club  was  required  to  name  fifteen  men  and  no  more,  whose  ser- 
vices it  desired.  In  case  more  than  one  club  claimed  a  man,  he 
was  assigned  by  a  duly  selected  committee  to  the  club  most  need- 
ing his  services.  All  surplus  players  were  then  free  to  go  where 
they  pleased. 

It  was  seen  to  be  vitally  essential  for  the  financial  success  of 
the  twelve  clubs  in  1892  tha;  the  competing  teams  in  the  pennant 
race  of  the  new  League  should  be  as  equal  in  playing  strength  as 
possible,  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  allotment  of  players, 
Messrs.  Young  and  Phelps,  had  an  onerous  duty  to  perform  in 
the  matter,  which  they  faithfully  discharged. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GAME. 


BRIEF    RESUME    OF    THE    CHANGES    IN    THE 
RULES  OF  PLAY  FROM  1851  TO  1891, 
INCLUSIVE. 


When  I  first  played  base  ball  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  in  1847,  the 
game  was  little  else  than  a  mere  schoolboy  pastime,  with  the 
crudest  of  rules  to  govern  it,  and  having  but  little  scope  .for 
anything  in  the  way  of  strategic  skill  in  playing  it.  For.'in- 
stance,  just  read  the  appended  code  of  playing  rules  which  gov- 
erned the  game  up  to  1857,  and  which  code  was  prepared  by  the 
Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York  in  1845,  the  predecessor  of 
the  clubs  of  New  York  which  afterward  helped  so  much  tc» 
build  up  the  game  to  the  point  of  a  national  reputation. 

FIRST  RULES  OF  BASE  BALL. 

Section  i.  The  bases  shall  be  from  "Home"  to  second  base 
42  paces  ;  from  first  to  third  base  42  paces  equidistant. 

Sec.  2.  The  game  to  consist  of  21  counts  or  aces,  but  at 
the  conclusion  an  equal  number  of  hands  must  be  played. 

Sec.  3.  The  ball  must  be  pitched  and  not  thrown  for  the 
bat. 

Sec.  4.  A  ball  knocked  outside  the  range  of  the  first  or 
third  base  is  foul. 

Sec.  5.  Three  balls  being  struck  at  and  missed,  and  the 
last  one  caught,  is  a  hand  out ;  if  not  caught,  is  considered  fair,. 
and  the  striker  bound  to  run. 

Sec.  6.  A  ball  being  struck  or  tipped,  and  caught  either 
flying  or  on  the  first  bound,  is  a  hand  out. 

Sec.    7.   A   player,    running  the    bases,    shall  be  out,    if  the 
ball  is  in  the  hands  of  an  adversary  on  the  base,  as  the   runner 
is  touched  by  it   before  he  makes  his  base — it  being  understood 
however,  that  in  no  instance  is  a  ball  to  be  thrown  at  him. 

Sec.  8.  A  player  running,  who  shall  prevent  an  adversary 
from  catching  or  getting  the  ball  before  making  his  base,  is  a 
hand  out. 

Sec.  9,  If  two  hands  are  already  out,  a  player  running 
home  at  the  time  a  ball  is  struck,  can  not  make  an  ace  if  the 
striker  is  caught  out. 
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>  Scorer's  PosiLlon . 


Catcher, 


^  Umpire's  Position. 


Right  <$>  Field/ 


£eft<$>  Field 


Centre  <§>  Field. 


DIAGKAM  OF  FIELD  AS  USED  IN  1858. 
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Sec.   io.    Three  hands  out,  all  out. 

Sec.   ii.    Players  must  take  their  strike  in  regular  turn. 

Sec.  12.    No  ace  or  base  can  be  made  on  a  foul  strike. 

Sec.  13.  A  runner  can  not  be  put  out  in  making  one  base* 
when  a  balk  is  made  by  the  pitcher. 

Sec.   14.    But   one  base    allowed  when    the    ball    bounds    out 
of  the  field  when  struck. 

Sec.  15.  All  disputes  and  differences  relative  to  the  game- 
to  be  decided  by  the  umpire,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

This  code  governed  the  Knickerbocker  Club  until  1848,  when. 
an  amendment  was  made  to  the  code  putting  a  base  runner  out 
at  first  base  if  the  ball  was  held  on  the  base  before  the  runner 
reached  it,  there  being  no  need  to  touch  the  runner  in  such  case 
as  there  had  previously  been.  But  this  change  did  not  apply  to- 
the  other  bases.  The  first  club  match  played  under  the  above 
rules  took  place  at  Hobok&n  on  June  19,  1846,  the  Knicker- 
bocker's opponents  on  the  occasion  being  the  nine  of  a  temporary 
organization  of  gentlemen  who  called  themselves  the  New  York 
nine,  and  this  nine  defeated  the  Knickerbockers  by  a  score  of 
23  to  1,  the  New  Yorkers  securing  the  required  21  aces  in  the 
fourth  innings.  It  was  possible,  under  the  rules,  to  finish  a 
game  in  one  innings,  the  nine  which  first  scored  21  aces  being 
the  victor,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few  innings  were  required 
to  make  the  necessary  number  of  runs.  For  instance  in  a  game 
played  by  the  Knickerbockers  on  June  17,  1851,  ten  innings 
were  played  before  the  Knickerbockers  made  their  21  aces, 
their  adversaries,  the  Washingtons,   ending  with  20  runs. 

The  preceding  diagram  of  the  field  of  play  giving  the  lines 
and  their  measurement  of  the  battery  positions  of  the  period 
is  from  the  first  book  of  rules  of  the  National  Association 
of  1857. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pitcher  could  take  a  short  run  prior 
to  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat,  provided  he  did  not  overstep  the 
boundary  line,  behind  which  he  could  move  as  he  liked.  All  the 
batsman  was  required  to  do  was  to  stand  back  of  the  six  foot 
line  crossing  the  home  base.  The  distance  the  pitcher  stood 
from  the  home  base  was  only  45  feet,  but  he  could  only  send  in 
the  ball  by  a  square  pitch  or  toss  of  the  ball. 

The  old  Knickerbocker  Club  stood  alone  as  club  exemplars  of 
base  ball  in  New  York  from  1845  to  1850,  the  nines  which  they 
had  as  opponents  in  the  few  match  games  they  played  being 
picked  nines,  as  there  were  no  regular  club  nines  organized  until 
the  fifties.  The  first  regular  club  following  the  Knickerbocker 
was  the  Gothams  of  New  York,  composed  mostly  of  marketmen 
of  the   old  Washington  Market.      The  Eagles  followed  in  1852: 
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and  the  Empires  in  1854,   the  first    Brooklyn    Club    being   the 
Excelsiors  which  entered  the  lists  in  1854. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1856,  a  review  of  the  many  con- 
tests that  had  taken  place,  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  game  if  a  proper  revision  of  the  rules 
were  to  be  had  and  a  new  code  established.  After  several  pre- 
liminary meetings  had  been  held  by  the  prominent  clubs  among 
themselves,  it  was  decided  to  call  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
each  of  the  clubs,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent 
eode  of  rules  by  which  all  could,  in  future,  be  governed.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolve,  a  call,  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Club — as  the  senior  organization  of  the  kind, 
was  issued,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  the  assembling  of  the 
delegates  to  the  first  Convention  of  Base-Ball  Players,  which 
convention  was  held  in  New  York  City,  in  May,  1857. 

At  this  convention  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  were 
adopted,  by  which  the  various  clubs,  who  were  represented  in 
the  convention,  were  governed  during  the  season  of  1857.  In 
March,  1858,  the  second  convention  was  held,  and  at  this  meeting 
the  National  Association  was  declared  a  permanent  organization, 
and  the  requisite  constitution  and  by-laws  having  been  formed, 
the  "National  Association  of  Base-Ball  Players"  sprang 
into  existence. 

Twenty-four  base-ball  clubs  composed  the  membership  of  the 
National  Association  in  1858,  and  of  these  all  except  the  Liberty 
of  New  Brunswick,  were  located  in  and  around  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  a  dozen  of  them  were  organized  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Association  in  May,  1857.  Up  to  that 
time  the  only  clubs  in  existence  were  the  Knickerbocker,  Gotham, ' 
Eagle,  Empire,  Baltic  and  Harlem,  of  New  York,  and  the  Ex- 
celsior, Atlantic,  Putnam,  Eckford  and  Continental  of  Brooklyn 
with  the  Union  of  Morrisiana,  all  of  which  were  organized  be- 
tween 1845  and  1856. 

Prior  to  the  revision  of  the  playing  rules  in  1858  the  old  code 
recognized  the  use  of  a  ball  weighing  over  six  ounces  and  meas- 
uring over  ten  inches  in  circumference,  while  the  bats  wTere 
allowed  to  be  of  any  length  the  batsman  chose,  Pearsall  of  the 
old  Excelsiors  batted  with  a  bat  fifty  inches-  in  length  and  two 
inches  only  in  diameter,  made  of  hickory.  At  the  conclusion  of 
1858  material  changes  were  made  in  the  playing  code,  but  the 
old  rule  of  a  bound  catch  of  a  fair  ball  was  still  retained, 
and  it  continued  a  rule  of  play  for  several  years  afterward. 
Moreover,  the  pitcher  could  pitch  for  the  batsman, or  to  the  catcher 
only  as  it  suited  him,  and  he  could  pitch  as  many  wild  balls  as 
he  chose.     The  batsman,  too,  could  strike  at  balls  or  not  as  it 
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suited  him  whether  they  were  over  the  base  or  not.  The  rule 
governing 'the  batsman  in  this  respect  only  required  that  he 
should  not  refuse  to  strike  at  good  balls  in  order  to  delay  the 
game  or  to  help  a  base  runner.  The  rule  in  question  was  worded 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  37.  Should  a  striker  stand  at  the  bat  without  striking  at 
good  balls  repeatedly  pitched  to  him,  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  delaying  the  game,  or  of  giving  advantage  to  a  player,  the 
umpire,  after  warning  him,  shall  call  one  strike,  and  if  he  per- 
sists in  such  action,  two  and  three  strikes.  When  three  strikes 
are  called,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  if  he  had 
struck  at  three  fair  balls." 

I  saw  a  game  in  the  sixties,  between  the  old  Atlantics  and 
Mutuals,  in  which  Al.  Smith  the  Atlantic  pitcher  on  the  occa- 
sion, sent  in  no  less  than  sixty  odd  balls  to  the  bat  before  the 
batsman — McKeever — was  satisfied,  and  then  he  did  not  bat 
until  "one  strike"  was  called  by  the  umpire  on  account  of  the 
delay  incurred. 

At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Association  code  of  rules 
in  1858  no  base  runner  thought  of  touching  the  bases  in  running 
round,  no  rule  requiring  him  to  do  so  being  in  the  code.  In 
fact  the  revised  code  of  March,  1858,  was  but  little  in  advance 
of  the  crude  rules  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  Club  adopted  in  the 
forties. 

I  commenced  reporting  the  base  ball  games  at  Hoboken  in 
1856,  and  when  the  Committee  of  Rules  was  created  in  1858,  I 
began  attending  their  special  meetings,  and  then  it  was  that 
amendments  which  I  proposed  to  the  committee  began  to  be 
recognized  as  improvements,  and  were  adopted.  In  the  sixties  I 
became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  rules  and  afterward  I  was 
-elected  its  chairman,  and  from  that  time  until  the  National 
Association  ended  its  career  in  1870,  I  was  largely  instrumental 
in  effecting  amendments  to  the  code  looking  to  the  more  perfect 
method  of  playing  the  game.  In  page  401  of  "  The  Ball  Player's 
Book  of  Reference,"  published  in  1867,  appeared  the  following 
indorsement  of  my  work  in  improving  the  rules  of  play  of  the 
game. 

New  Yokk,  December  12,  1866. 
To  the  Base  Ball  Fkateknity  at  Lakge  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  National  Association  of  Base  Ball  Players,  having  known  Mr. 
Henby  Chad  wick  as  an  experienced  and  impartial  reporter  of  the  game 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  having  been  associated  with  him  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Kules,  of  which  he  has  been  a  prominent  member  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  hereby  indorse  him  as  a  competent  authority  on  all  questions 
appertaining  to  base  ball,  and  especially,  as  an  author  of  commentaries  on 
the  rules  of  the  game  ;  and  we  heartily  commend  his  existing  publications 
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on  base  ball  as  standard  works  on  the  subject.  We  also,  specially  recom- 
mend his  last  work,  entitled  The  Base  Ball  Player's  Book  of  Refeb- 
ence,  as  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the 
f  r  atern  ity .     ( Signed. ) 

J.  B.  JONES,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Excelsior  Club,  Brooklyn;  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

PETEK  O'BRIEN,  of  the  Atlantic  Club,  Brooklyn. 

D.  W.  C.  MOORE,  President  ot  the  Athletic  Club,  Philadelphia. 

WM.  H.  BELL,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Eclectic  Club,  New  York. 

A.  P.  GORMAN,  President  of  the  National  Club,  Washington. 

THOS.  G.  VOORHTS.   President  of  the  Empire  Club,  New  York. 

CHAS.  E.  THOMAS,  of  the  Eureka  Club,  Newark. 

MORTIMER  ROGERS,  of  the  Lowell  Club,  Boston. 

One  of  the  signatures  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  of  the  present 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  make  this  reference  to  myself 
and  my  work  in  advancing  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  game 
in  the  early  period  of  its  history,  in  order  to  have  a  record  of 
the  fact  in  the  League  Guide  for  future  reference. 

It  was  not  until  i860  that  any  clubs  from  Philadelphia  were 
represented  in  the  National  Association  and  the  first  from  Boston 
did  not  enter  until  1866,  and  then  the  Harvard  College  and  the 
Lowells  of  Boston  became  members.  At  the  December  Con- 
vention of  1864  the  rule  making  a  catch  of  a  bound  ball  from 
the  bat  an  out,  was  repealed,  and  base  runners  were  obliged  to 
touch  all  bases  as  they  ran  round  the  diamond.  The  pitcher's 
rules  were  amended  by  the  introduction  of  called  balls  at  the 
December  Convention  of  1863.  Moreover,  the  rule  defining  the 
pitcher's  position  and  the  method  of  his  delivery  required  him 
to  stand  within  a  space  one  yard  wide,  and  in  delivering  the 
ball  he  had  to  have  both  feet  on  the  ground  at  the  time  the  ball 
left  his  hand.      The  called  ball  rule  of  1863  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  6.  Should  the  pitcher  repeatedly  fail  to  deliver  to  the 
striker  fair  balls,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  delaying  the  game, 
or  for  any  other  cause,  the  umpire,  after  warning  him,  shall  call 
one  ball,  and  if  the  pitcher  persists  in  such  action,  two  and 
three  balls ;  when  three  balls  shall  have  been  called,  the  striker 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  first  base  ;  and  should  any  base  be  oc- 
cupied at  that  time,  each  player  occupying  them  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  base  without  being  put  out. 

The  rule  governing  the  calling  of  strikes  in  1863  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec  39.  Should  a  striker  stand  at  the  bat  without  striking  at 
good  balls  repeatedly  pitched  to  him,  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  delaying  the  game,  or  of  giving  advantage  to  a  player,  the 
umpire,  after  warning  him,  shall  call  one  strike,  and  if  he  per- 
sists in  such  action,  two  and  three  strikes.  When  three  strikes 
are  called,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  if  he  had 
struck  at  three  fair  balls. 
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It  will  be  seen  how  useless  the  last  rule  was  in  preventing  the 
abuse  it  was  aimed  to  stop.  It  was  a  dead  letter  law  until  it 
was  amended. 

But  this  chapter  on  the  evolution  of  the  game  was  intended 
to  be  a  mere  resume  of  its  changes  and  advance  toward  its 
more  perfected  condition  of  to-day,  and  I  can  but  glance 
at  the  changes  of  later  years,  which  included  the  reduction  in 
the  weight  and  dimension  of  the  ball ;  the  limit  to  the  length 
of  the  bat;  the  legalizing,  first  of  the  underhand  throw  in  the 
delivery  of  the  ball ;  and  then  of  the  overhand  throw,  and  finally 
ot  the  equalizing  the  calling  of  balls  and  strikes  down  to  four 
balls  and  three  strikes,  and  the  introduction  of  extra  batterv 
players  m  the  nines.  The  history  of  the  past  three  decades  of 
our  national  game  shows  a  vast  improvement  in  the  code  of 
playing  rules,  besides  which  the  changes  every  few  years  show 
the  advance  made  toward  making  the  game  a  scientific  sport 
as  well  as  a  manly  physical  exercise. 

r>      TT        »r      .   ,  Henry  Chadwick. 

Brooklyn,  A  ovember,  i8gr. 

u  Tif'~Tht^St  book  of  rules  of  the  Same  was  that  published 

by  Messrs.  Wilbur  and  Hastings  in  1858.       The  first  book  of 

instruction  .  about    base     ball     published     in    New    York    was 

Beadle  s  Dime  Book  of  Base  Ball,"  issued  in  i860.      It  was 

edited    by    Mr.    Chadwick    for   twenty   years.      He   also   edited 

Handy  Book   of  Reference,"   "  De  Witt's   Base   Ball    Guide  " 

Munro  s  American  Game  of  Base  Ball,"  "De  Witt's  Umpire 

uuide,     all  issued  between  i860  and  1870. 
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LEAGUE  CHAMPIONSHIP  CAMPAIGN  OF  1891. 


The  championship  season  of  the  National  League  of  1891 
stands  forth  as  the  most  exceptional  campaign,  in  one  respect, 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  League  ;  and  that  was  in  regard  to 
the  remarkably  close  contest  which  marked  the  pennant  race. 
In  no  previous  season  of  the  League's  history  has  there  been  a 
contest  for  championship  honors  to  equal  it  in  this  respect. 
Moreover,  not  only  was  the  race  remarkably  close  throughout 
but  a  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the  evenness  of  the  playing 
strength  of  the  eight  competing  teams.  This  latter  fact  bears  with 
it  an  important  lesson  to  the  League  admonishing  the  clubs  of  the 
•financial  advantages  accruing  from  the  public  interest  in  a  close 
race  which  is  brought  about  by  the  evening  up  process  in  the  make 
up  of  the  club  teams  at  the  opening  of  the  season's  campaign. 

In  proof  of  the  exceptional  character  of  the  pennant  race  in 
1 891  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  figures  of  each  season 
of  the  past  decade  of  League  campaigns  showing  the  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  victories  between  the  champion  team  and 
the  tail  ender  of  each  season,  the  record  of  which  is  as  follows  . 


tears. 

Points 

of 

Difference. 

Years. 

Points 

of 
Difference. 

1881 

277 

1886 

492 

1882 

441 

1887 

333 

1883 

570 

400 

1888 

303 

1884 

1889     

328 

1885       ...    

443 

1890 

499 

As  the  figures  for  1891  were  but  223  it  will  be  seen  that  last 
year's  pennant  beat  the  record.  So  close  was  the  race  at  one 
time  that  on  July  23,  1891,  the  difference  between  the  leading 
Chicago  team  and  the  Pittsburgh  tail  ender  in  percentage  of 
victories  was  .579  to  .411,  showing  that  the  former  only  led  the 
latter  by  168  points,  the  best  on  record  in  this  respect. 

The  difference  in  percentage  points  in  the  pennant  races  of  the 
championship  campaigns  of  the  League  from  1876  to  1880  in- 
clusive was  still  greater  than  during  the  decade  from  1881  to 
1 891,  the  Chicago  team  ending  the  opening  campaign  of  1876 
with  a  percentage  of  victories  of  .788  to  Cincinnati's  .135,.  the 
latter  being  the  tail  ender  of  that  year.  Boston  won  in  1877 
by  .648  to  Cincinnati's  .268,  these  being  the  leading  and  tail- 
end  teams,  while  in  1878  Boston  again  won  by  .707  to  the  tail- 
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end  team  s  .250,  the  Milwaukee  team  being  the  latter.  In  1S79 
Providence  won  by  .705  to  the  tail-ender's  .357,  and  in  1880 
Chicago  won  by  .798  to  Cincinnati's  .263,  the  latter  being  tail- 
enders  for  the  third  time.  The  worst  race  of  the  whole  fifteen 
seasons  was  that  of  1883,  when  Boston  won  by  .643  to  Philadel- 
phia's .173,  the  latter' s  record  being  the  worst  tail-end  figures 
of  the  whole  series.  The  best  figures  prior  to  those  of  1891  \vere 
those  of  the  race  of  18S1,  when  Chicago  led  by  .667  to  Wor- 
cester's .390,  a  difference  of  only  .277  points.  But  in  no  season 
did  the  race  equal  that  of  1891  in  any  one  respect,  the  contrast 
between  the  contest  for  the  pennant  in  1890  and  that  of  the 
season  of  1891  being  very  striking. 

The  closing  week  of  the  championship  campaign  of  1891  was 
the  most  exciting  of  the  season's  race.  When  it  began  Chicago 
was  in  the  van  by  a  percentage  of  victories  of  .628  to  Boston's 
•615,  giving  an  apparently  winning  margin;  but  the  result  of 
the  week's  play  in  the  arena  was  very  damaging  to  the  Chicago 
Club,  as  they  began  with  a  defeat,  lost  two  games  out  of  three 
with  the  Cleveland  team — which  team  they  had  previously 
defeated  with  ease— and  then  followed  it  up  with  three  inglori- 
ous defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  tail-end  team  of  Cincinnati,  a 
team  they  had  previously  had  no  difficulty  in  defeating.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Boston  team  rallied  in  old-time  style  and  won 
every  game  they  played  except  one,  and  that  one  defeat  was  the 
last  game  of  the  campaign. 

The  closing  week  of  the  season  unfortunately  was  marked  by 
an  occurrence  which  marred  the  success  of  the  Boston  team  in 
winning  the  pennant,  and  that  was  the  course  pursued  by  Capt. 
Ewing  in  not  giving  out  to  the  metropolitan  press  the  real  con- 
dition of  his  team  when  they  left  for  Boston.  Had  he  desired 
to  give  the  baseball  public  the  impression  that  he  wanted  Boston 
to  win  the  pennant,  and  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  aid 
them,  without  actually  giving  the  games  away,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  better  than  he  did  by  keeping  quiet  about  the 
playing  condition  of  the  team  on  September  28,  the  day  they  left 
for  Boston.  The  fact  was  that  the  New  York  team  at  that  time  was 
less  prepared  to  cope  with  Boston  than  at  any  prior  period  of 
the  season,  and  full  publicity  should  have  been  given  that  fact. 
His  brother  John  was  disabled  by  a  sprained  ankle,  and  Rusie 
partially  so  by  a  bruised  leg.  Whistler  had  so  good  a  record 
as  first  baseman  that  Ewing  thought  he  could  give  Connor  a  day 
or  two  off.  But  these  things  were  kept  quiet,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  public  got  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  and  one,  too,  that  proved  to  be  temporarily  damaging 
to  the  good  name  of  the  League. 
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Professional  club  presidents, directors,  managers  and  captains, 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
avoid  the  growth  of  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  their  patrons  as  to 
the  game  being  played  in  its  integrity  ;  as  also  to  guard  the 
reputation  of  their  clubs  from  the  possibility  of  having  any  such 
stigma  thrown  on  the  game  as  was  done  during  the  closing 
month  of  the  season  of  1891,  through  the  blundering  reticence 
of  the  New  York  Club  officials  in  regard  to  the  true  condition 
of  their  team  when  they  paid  their  last  visit  to  Boston.  The 
reputation  the  professional  organizations  of  the  country  have 
gained  for  presenting  for  public  patronage  their  national  game 
as  the  only  honestly  conducted  sport  in  which  professional 
exemplars  take  part,  is  the  very  fundamental  basis  of  financial 
success  in  the  baseball  business.  Without  it  a  single  season 
would  suffice  to  kill  professional  ball  playing. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  the  alleged  charges  of 
"giving  the  games  to  Boston,"  made  against  the  New  York 
Club,  no  doubt  was  entertained  for  a  moment  as  to  the  honesty 
of  the  players  of  the  team  in  the  matter ;  the  New  York  players 
in  this  respect  were  above  even  suspicion.  In  fact,  but  for  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  leading  contestants  in  the  race  at  the 
time  it  is  very  questionable  if  a  single  thought  would  have  been 
given  to  any  suspicion  as  to  the  games  having  been  "given  away. " 

The  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Chicago  Club  brought  no  discredit 
to  the  able  manager  and  captain   of  the  team  or  to  his  players. 

The  following  interesting  record  shows  how  the  clubs  stood 
in  percentage  of  victories  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  the  season's 
campaign.  The  table  exhibits  the  ups  and  downs  of  each  club 
in  the  pennant  race  very  plainly. 
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Chicago 
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.630 
.607 
.538 

Philadelphia 

4% 

Cleveland 

Brooklyn 
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.600 
.400 
.300 
.556 

300 

.4H8 
.445 
.409 

Pittsburgh 

Difference  in  points  

.407 
223 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of  the  April  campaign  the  Boston 
and  Cleveland  teams  were  tied  for  first  place,  with  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh  a  tie   for  second    position,   and  New  York  and 
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Philadelphia  for  third  place,  while  Brooklyn  and  Cincinnati 
occupied  the  tail-end  positions. 

By  the  end  of  May  Chicago  was  in  the  van,  with  Pittsburgh 
second  ;  Boston  third  ;  Cleveland  fourth  ;  New  York  fifth  ;  Phil- 
adelphia sixth  ;  with  Brooklyn  and  Cincinnati  still  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

By  the  end  of  July  Chicago  was  still  in  the  lead  ;  New  York 
had  reached  second  place  ;  Boston  was  third  ;  Cleveland  fourth  ; 
Philadelphia  fifth;  Brooklyn  sixth;  and  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burgh were  the  tail  enders,  the  latter  falling  off  very  badly  in 
June  and  July. 

By  the  end  of  August,  while  Chicago  was  still  in  the  lead 
Boston  had  replaced  New  York  in  second  place,  the  latter  going 
down  to  third  position ;  with  Philadelphia  fourth ;  Brooklyn 
fifth ;  and  Cleveland  sixth,  Pittsburgh  rallying  out  of  the  last 
ditch  and  leaving  Cincinnati  there. 

By  the  end  of  September  Boston  had  reached  first  place,  with 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  following  in  order ;  and 
Cleveland  had  taken  Brooklyn's  position  as  fifth,  while  Pitts- 
burgh still  kept  out  of  the  last  ditch. 

The  close  of  the  season  in  October  did  not  change  a  single 
position  except  that  of  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh,  the  former 
pushing  the  latter  into  the  last  ditch  during  the  last  week  of  the 
season. 

The  smallest  difference  in  percentage  figures  between  the  leader 
and  the  tail-ender  in  the  race  occurred  in  June,  at  the  end  of 
which  month,  New  York  led  with  a  percentage  of  .611  against 
Cincinnati's  tail-end  figures  of  .386,  a  difference  of  203  points 
only.  On  one  day  in  July  however,  the  small  figures  of  only  168 
points'  difference  occurred. 
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THE  FULL  DETAILS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 


The  appended  records  of  the  field  work  accomplished  by  the 
eight  League  Clubs  during  the  championship  campaign  of  1891 
presents  a  new  and  attractive  feature  for  the  Guide  of  1892,  in- 
asmuch as  the  records  give  a  full  and  complete  statistical  history 
of  each  individual  club's  doings  on  the  field  during  the  cham- 
pionship season,  beginning  with  that  of  the  pennant  winners 
of  Boston,  and  ending  with  the  tail  enders  of  Pittsburgh. 
This  past  season,  by  the  way,  left  no  discredit  chargeable  to- 
the  tail  end  Pittsburgh  Club  such  as  it  was  amenable  to  in 
1 890,  when  it  won  the  leather  medal  with  a  record  for  having 
the  largest  number  of  defeats  ever  charged  -  to  any  League 
CLub  in  a  pennant  race. 

THE  PENNANT  WINNERS  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Boston  Club's  team  of  1891  did  wTork  on  the  field  during  the 
championship  campaign  which  fully  entitles  it  to  the  honors  it 
won  in  leading  all  its  opponents  in  the  pennant  race.  They  began- 
with  four  noteworthy  victories  over  the  New  York  team  in  April, 
and  finished  the  month's  games  by  getting  even  in  Philadelphia, 
thus  winning  six  games  out  of  eight  that  month.  This  was  a  good 
start  in  the  race,  and  it  greatly  encouraged  the  team.  In  May 
the  Bostons  fell  off  a  little,  they  winning  only  1 1  games  out  of  25 
played,  one  being  drawn.  In  June  they  pulled  up  a  little,  and  won 
13  games  out  of  25  played.  In  July  the  team  rallied  in  fine  style, 
they  winning  15  out  of  »22  games  played.  They  kept  up  the  pace 
in  August,  when  they  won  17  out  of  26;  and  they  capped  the 
climax  in  September  with  a  regular  old  time  Boston  rally,  in  which 
they  won  no  less  than  23  games  out  of  30  played,  one  being 
drawn.  In  October  they  only  played  three  games,  winning  two 
and  losing  one. 

It  is  in  place  this  year  to  give  the  full  record  of  the  Boston 
Club's  career,  since  it  began  its  history  in  1871,  and  this  in- 
teresting record  gives  the  Club's  position  in  the  pennant  race 
of  each  year. 
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Year. 


1871 Second 

1872  First 

1873 First 

1874 First 

1875 I  First 

1876 Fourth 

1877 First 

1878 i  First 

1879 Second 


1880 
1881. 
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1882 Fourth 
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1886 Fifth 
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1888 Fourth 
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1890 !     Fifth 
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Manager 


H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

H.  Wright 

Morrill 

Morrill 

Morrill 

Morrill 
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Kelly 
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The  record  of  the  club's  championship  race  in  1891,  giving-  the 
victories,  defeats,  games  played,  and  drawn  games,  with  the  series 
lost  and  won,  is  as  follows: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  series  lost  was  that  with  the  Chicago 
team,  with  which  team  they  won  but  .seven  games  out  of  the 
twenty  played.  They  knocked  New  York  and  Brooklyn  out  in 
lively  style,  the  two  clubs  together  only  winning  ten  games  out  of 
the  forty  played  with  the  champions.  With  Pittsburghs  they  had 
quite  a  picnic,  as  the  tail  ender  only  won  three  games  with  the 
Bostons  out  of  nineteen  played.  •  Their  closest  righting  was  done 
with  the  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  Clubs,  while  they  took  Phila- 
delphia into  camp  quite  easily. 

The  record  of  the  "  Chicago  "  games,  in  which  one  side  or  the 
other  did  not  score  a  single  run,  was  as  follows: 
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Their  most  noteworthy  "Chicago"  victory  was  their  13  to  o 
games  with  Anson's  team  at  Boston  on  June  10  when  Clarkson 
pitched  against  Hutchinson.  The  Cincinnati  team  took  them  into 
camp  twice  to  the  tune  of  7  to  o  each  game,  once  at  Boston  and 
once  at  Cincinnati. 

The  record  of  their  victories  and  defeats,  in  which  they  won 
and  lost  games  by  a  single  run,  is  as  follows: 
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Their  victories  and  defeats  marked  by  extra  innings  games  are 
as  follows: 
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Their  most  noteworthy  extra  innings  game  was  that  of  August 
6  at  Boston,  which  required  13  innings  to  be  played,  and  then 
Chicago  won  by  only  3  to  2.  Hutchinson  pitched  against  Nichols. 
They  had  no  less  than  four  extra  innings  games  with  the  Chicago 
team,  in  all  of  which  the  Bostons  were  defeated,  two  being  played 
in  each  city. 

The  record  of  home  victories  and  defeats,  and  the  games  won 
and  lost  abroad,  is  appended: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Pittsburgh  team  could  not  win  a  single 
game  at  Boston,  and  Brooklyn  and  New  York  found  the  South 
End  grounds  an  unlucky  field,  while  Chicago  won  more  games 
at  Boston  than  on  their  own  grounds.  Thirty-seven  victories 
out  of  sixty-eight  games  played  on  other  club  grounds  is  a 
good    record. 

The  record  of  the  games  won  and  lost  by  single  figure  scores, 
as  well  as  those  by  double  figure  scores,  are  as  follows: 
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The  appended  record  shows  the  highest  scores  made  in 
the  series  of  games  won  from  each  club  by  the  Boston  team, 
as  also  the  highest  scores  of  games  won  from  the  Boston's 
opponents : 
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The  victories  won  by  the  Boston  team  from  the  four  Western 
and  the  three  Eastern  clubs,  and  the  defeats  they  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  their  Western  and  Eastern  adversaries  is  shown  in  the 
appended  record: 
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The  record  of  the  percentage  of  victories  with  each  opposing 
club  is  as  follows: 


Boston  vs. 


Chicago 

New  York.    . . 
Philadelphia . 

Cleveland 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh   . . 


.350 
.756 
.684 
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.756 
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.842 


Four  regular  pitchers  and  one  substitute  took  part  in  the 
season's  games  of  the  Boston  Club  in  1891,  and  better  work  was 
done  in  the  box  by  the  leading  trio  of  pitchers  of  the  club  than 
by  any  other  three  pitchers  of  one  club  in  the  eight  clubs  of  the 
League.  We  give  the  only  figures  presenting  any  reliable  cri- 
terion of  the  pitcher's  skill  under  the  existing  scoring  rules  of 
the  code,  as  the  percentage  of  earned  runs,  combining  as  it  does 
runs  earned  off  the  fielding  as  well  as  off  the  pitching,  is  utterly 
unreliable,  and,  in  fact,  unjust  to  the  pitcher,  who  is  thereby 
charged  wTith  the  faults  of  the  fielders.  The  record  showing 
the  victories  and  defeats  pitched  in  by  all  the  Boston  Club's 
pitchers  during  1891  against  the  other  seven  League  clubs  is  as 
follows : 
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0    1 
0    0 

11    9 

bD 

£    d 

2    1 
7    0 
7    1 
0    1 
0    0 

16    3 

*3 
"0 
H 

£  * 

19    8 

34  19 

30  19 

4    6 

0    1 

87  51 

03 

.2 
0 

4  1 

4  2 

6    2 
1    0 
0    0 

15    5 

CD 

Pm 

Staley  

Clarkson  

Nichols 

704 
.642 
.638 

Getzein 

.450 

Kiley 

000 

Totals 

630 

This  is  the  model  pitching  record  of  the  season  for  1891. 

The  record  of  the  Boston  team's  work  in  the  field,  showing  the 
positions  the  players  occupied  in  a  majority  of  the  games;  the 
number  of  games  played  in;  the  batting  and  fielding  averages  of 
each  player,  and  the  total  stolen  bases  and  sacrifice  'hits  credited 
to  them,  is  as  follows: 
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Boston. 


Long 

Lowe 
Stovey  .. 

Nash 

Tucker . . . 
Brodie... 
Oanzel  . . 

Quinn 

Kelly 

Sullivan . 
Clarkson . 
Bennett.. 
Nichols... 
Staley.... 


a 
o 

o 

Pn 

QQ 

a 

cS 

w 

bo  bo 

t    no 

bD0> 
P  bo 

ft  * 

00 

<D 

w 

a  g 

o 

s.  s. 

139 

.287 

.902 

58 

L.F. 

124 

.281 

.929 

50 

R.  F. 

133 

.279 

.903 

52 

3B. 

139 

.276 

.904 

26 

1  «. 

140 

.272 

.975 

24 

C.  F. 

134 

.266 

.963 

23 

C. 

68 

.259 

.927 

9 

2B. 

123 

.247 

.936 

28 

C. 

24 

.239 

.815 

6 

L.  F. 

16 

.224 

•  896 

7 

P. 

52 

.223 

840 

2 

C. 

74 

.215 

•  942 

2 

P. 

47 

.201 

.870 

1 

P. 

35 

.   84 

.833 

1 

a* 


14 
46 
27 
52 
41 
35 
17 
39 
5 
3 
11 
28 
17 
13 


The  monthly  record  of  the  club,   showing  the  games  won  and 
lost  each  month  in  the  championship  arena  in  1891  is  as  follows: 


Boston. 
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23 

7 
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"0 
O 

2 
1 
3 

00 

0 
H 

Victories 

87 

Defeats 

Games  played 

51 

138 

THE  CHICAGO  CLUB'S  RECORD. 

The  campaign  of  the  Chicago  Club  for  1891  will  stand  forth  as 
one  of  the  most  creditable  in  the  club's  history,  despite  the  fact 
of  their  team's  ultimate  loss  of  the  championship  pennant — which 
they  apparently  had  in  their  grasp  up  to  the  last  week  of  the  season — 
inasmuch  as  the  club's  campaign  was  characterized  by  able  man- 
agement of  its  team,  and  by  skillful  generalship  on  the  field  by 
their  captain,  two  elements  of  success  in  the  running  of  a  profes- 
sional club  team  which  must  always  be  potent  factors  in  the  win- 
ning of  pennant  races. 

The  Chicago  team  of  1891  was  misnamed  a  team  of  "colts," 
whereas,  the  majority  of  the  players  had  been  with  the  team  over 
two  years  and  they  were  under  two  veterans,  viz.,  their  able  man- 
ager and  captain,  Adrian  Anson,  and  his  efficient  lieutenant,  Tom 
Burns.  Most  of  the  strength  of  the  Chicago  team  since  the 
organization  of  the  National  League  has  lain  in  the  skillful  man- 
agement and  captaincy  of  its  teams  by  Anson;  and  this  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  given  entire  control  of 
the  team  by  the  club  president  and  directors. 

The  old  Chicago  Club  began  its  career  in  1870,  and  virtually  won 
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the  championship  of  that  year  by  defeating  the  champion  Cincin- 
nati team  of  1869  two  games  out  of  three,  there  being  no  fixed 
championship  rule  at  that  period.  In  1871  the  "National  Asso- 
ciation of  Professional  Players'' — not  of  the  clubs — was  organ- 
ized, and  then  was  begun  a  series  of  matches  for  championship 
honors  in  which  the  Chicago  Club  entered,  their  opponents  the 
first  year  being  the  Philadelphia  Athletics;  the  Bostons;  the  New 
York  Mutuals;  the  Olympics  of  Washington;  the  Haymakers  of 
Troy;  the  Clevelands,  the  Forest  City  of  Rockford,  and  the  Keki- 
onga  Club.  The  latter  team  only  played  a  small  number  of  games. 
The  full  record  of  the  Chicago  Club  in  victories  and  defeats,, 
and  the  position  of  the  club  in  the  pennant  race  of  each  year  from 
1871  toi8cji  inclusive,  is  as  follows: 


Year. 

Organization. 

National  Association.  .. 
National  League 

11                       u 

a                  u 

It                         u 

it                    k* 
ti                    it 

q 

0 
£ 

29 
27 
30 
52 
18 
30 
44 
67 
56 
55 
69 
02 
87 
90 
71 
84 
67 
83 
82 

CO 

0 

.J    CO 

a.2 

Positu  n 

in 
pennant 
race. 

1871   . .    

1874 

9 
31 

37 
14 
30 
30 
32 
17 
28 
29 
39 
50 
25 
34 
50 
47 
65 
53 
53 

29 

58 

67 

66 

48 

60 

76 

84 

84 

84 

98 

112 

112 

124 

121 

131 

132 

136 

135 

.763 
.466 
.448 
.788 
.375 
.500 
.579 
.798 
.667 
.655 
.602 
.554 
.776 
.725 
.587 
.641 
.508 
667 
.607 

Third. 
Fifth. 

1875 

Sixth. 

1876 

1877... .... 

1878 

First. 

*Fifth. 

*Fourth. 

1879 

Third. 

1880 

First. 

1881 

1882 

First. 
First. 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Second, 

Fourth. 

First. 

First. 

Third. 

Second. 

1889  

Third. 

1890. 

1891 

Second. 
Second. 

*  Only  six  clubs  were  in  the  League  in  1877  and  1878. 
The  Chicago  Club  opened  its  campaign  of  1891  on  April  22 
with  a  victory,  and  ended  its  April  games  at  the  head  of  the 
Western  clubs,  and  stood  second  in  the  pennant  race  to  the 
Boston  club,  the  leader  of  the  Eastern  clubs,  by  a  percentage  of 
victories  of  .625  to  .750.  By  May  9  the  Chicagos  had  reached 
first  place  in  the.  championship  race,  with  a  leading  percentage 
of  .667  to  the  Boston's  .600,  and  they  held  their  vantage 
ground  up  to  June  13,  when  the  Bostons  again  went  to  the  front 
by  good  percentage  of  .624  to  Chicago's  .581.  On  July  25 9 
however,  the  Chicagos  once  more  went  to  the  front,  by  a  per- 
centage of  .590  to  Boston's  .583,  the  race  by  that  time  having 
become  the  closest  on  record,  inasmuch,  as  on  July  23  there  were 
only  168  points'  difference  between  the  percentages  of  the  Chicagos 
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and  the  Pittsburgh,  the  leader  and  tail  ender  in  the  race  at  that 
date,  a  fact  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  League  pennant 
races.  The  club  opened  up  the  season  in  third  place,  and  at  no 
period  of  the  season's  campaign  did  the  Chicago  team  fall  to  a 
lower  position;  on  the  contrary,  out  of  the  twenty-four  weeks  of 
the  championship  season  the  Chicagos  occupied  first  place  in  the 
race  no  less  than  fifteen  weeks,  while  the  Boston  team  beginning 
in  first  position,  got  down  to  fifth  place  on  May  23,  and  only  occu- 
pied first  place  during  two  weeks  in  April  and  the  last  week  of  the 
season,  New  York  taking  first  place  on  June  13  and  remaining  in 
the  van  until  July  25,  daring  which  period  Chicago  stood  second. 

The  Chicagos  won  five  of  their  seven  series,  lost  one,  and  had 
the  worst  of  it  in  an  unfinished  series  by  nine  won  games  to  ten. 
Out  of  fifteen  "shutouts" — or  "Chicago"  games — they  won 
but  five.  The  only  drawn  games  they  had  were  one  each  with 
New  York  and  Pittsburg,  and  they  had  five  postponed  games  left 
unplayed.  Of  their  home  games  they  were  credited  with  forty- 
three  victories  and  charged  with  but  twenty-two  defeats,  while  in 
their  games  abroad  they  were  credited  with  thirty-nine  victories 
and  were  charged  with  thirty-one  defeats.  Their  best  percentage 
of  victories  against  a  single  club  was  .800  with  the  Clevelands, 
while  their  smallest  was  against  the  New  York,  viz.,  .278.  In 
their  games  with  Boston  their  percentage  of  victories  was  .650.    - 

Here  is  a  complete  summary  of  the  club's  championship  cam- 
paign of  1891,  the  figures  showing  the  most  important  features  of 
their  field  work: 


CHICAGO    VS. 


pq 


Victories 13 

Defeats 7 

Games  played 20 

Drawn  games *  . . .  0 

Series  won  1 

Series  lost 0 

Series  tied         0 

Series  unfinished         0 

Most  victories  in  unfinished  series.  .  0 

"Chicago"  victories 1 

"Chicago"  defeats 1 

Extra  innings  victories 4 

Extra  innings  defeats 0 

Victories  by  one  run i  4 

Defeats  by  one  run j  2 

Victories  at  home 7 

Victories  abroad 

Defeats  at  home 

Defeats  abroad 


Percentage  of  victories . 


650  .278  .474  .800  .650  .700  .267 


82 

53 

135 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

10 

9 

1 

22 

10 

43 

39 

22 
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The  pitchers'  record  of  the  Chicago  Club  in  victories  and  defeats 
their  six  regular  pitchers  occupied  the  box  in,  shows  the  following 
interesting  array  of  figures,  the  work  done  by  Hutchinson  being 
especially  noteworthy: 


CHICAGO   VS. 

d 
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CD 
O 
ffl 

W  L. 

8    3 
2    4 
1    0 
1    0 
1    0 
0    0 

13    7 
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W  L. 

3    6 
1    1 
1    1 

0    2 
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W  L. 

4    3 
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0  1 

1  k 
0    1 
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CD 

O 

W    L 

8    2 
3    0 
1    1 
1    0 
3    1 
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16    4 

o 
o 

M 
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W  L. 

4    3 

4    0 

1  1 

2  1 
2    1 
0    1 

13    7 

d 

6 

W     L 

9    1 
1    1 
1    1 

0    0 
3    3 
0    0 

14    6 

Totals 

P4   O 

W  L. 

7    1 
2    1 
1    0 
1    1 
1    3 
0    0 

12    6 

W    L.       P 

43  19    62 

17  10    27 

6    5    11 

6    6    12 

10  12    22 

Oil 

82  53  135 

P.O. 

Hutchinson 

696 

Gumbert 

635 

Vickery 

.545 

Stein 

500 

Luby 

.455 

.000 

Totals 

Nicol  pitched  in  part  of  two  games,  losing  one. 

The  best  contested  game  of  the  Chicago  series  was  that  which 
took  place  at  Boston,  August  6,  when  the  score  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  innings  stood  2  to  2  only,  the  Chicagos  winning  in  the 
thirteenth  innings  by  3  to  2.  The  contest  of  August  with  the  New 
York  team,  marked  by  a  score  of  o  to  o  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
innings,  w7as  also  noteworthy. 

The  Chicago's  battery  players  of  1891  included  Hutchinson, 
Gumbert,  Luby,  Stein  and  Vickery  as  pitchers;  (Nicol  pitching 
in  but  two  games),  with  Kittridge,  Nagle,  Bowman,  Merritt  and 
Schriver  as  catchers;  Anson,  Pfeffer,  Dahlen,  Cooney  and  Burns 
as  infielders,  and  Ryan,  Wilmot,  Carroll  and  Foster  as  outfielders. 
The  latter  was  dismissed  early  in  the  season. 

The  field  work  record  of  the  club  is  appended: 


CHICAGO. 
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24 
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.311 
.294 
.209 
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.263 
.25o 
.2o0 
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.231 
.2x5 
.20 

1^9 

.*892 
.981 
.920 
.915 
.883 
.902 

924 
.935 
.907 
.759 
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Schriver 

4 

Anson 

Ryan 

45 
15 

Wilmot 

04 

Dahlen 

Carroll 

Cooney 

Pfeffer     

42 
30 
33 
33 

1? 

Luby     

9 

Kittridge 

13 

Hutchinson    

14 
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The  monthly  record  is  as  follows: 

CHICAGO. 


Victories 
Defeats   . . 

Played 

Drawn   . . 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CLUB'S  RECORD. 

No  club  in  the  League  ever  commenced  its  championship  sea- 
son under  more  promising  circumstances  for  a  successful  campaign 
than  the  New  York  Club  did  in  1891.  The  list  of  veteran  players 
at  command  exceeded  that  of  any  other  of  the  eight  League  clubs 
of  the  past  season;  and  with  an  experienced  manager  in  Mutrie, 
and  an  able  captain  in  "Buck"  Ewing  to  control  the  team,  the 
outlook  wras  very  promising  for  success  in  the  pennant  race.  The 
club  batteries  included  Keefe,  Rusie,  Welch,  J.  Ewing  and 
Sharratt,  pitchers;  Ewing,  Buckley,  Clarke  and  O'Rourke  as 
catchers;  Connor,  Richardson,  Denny  and  Glasscock  were  the 
infielders,  and  O'Rourke,  Gore  and  Tiernan  the  outfielders,  with 
Bassett  and  Whistler  as  extra  players.  But  this  advantageous 
position  of  affairs  was  soon  changed,  the  first  handicap  the  team 
had  to  contend  with  being  the  disability  of  Capt.  Ewing.  Of 
course  a  team  of  star  players  without  a  captain  to  run  the  team  on 
the  field  becomes  simply  a  picked  nine  without  a  head;  and  the 
inherent  weakness  of  such  a  team  soon  began  to  develop  itself. 
The  first  effects  of  the  handicap  were  shown  in  the  very  first  cham- 
pionship games  the  team  played,  the  knock-down  blow  adminis- 
tered by  the  Boston  team  in  its  first  series — which  resulted  in  four 
straight  defeats  for  the  New  Yorkers  — being  very  demoralizing  for 
the  home  team,  and  especially  encouraging  for  the  viclors.  Despite 
of  drawbacks,  however,  in  the  eighth  week  of  the  pennant  race, 
the  New  York  team  stood  at  the  head  of  the  contestants  with  a 
percentage  of  victories  of  .628  to  Chicago's  .581,  Boston's  523, 
and  Brooklyn's  .500,  the  highest  point  in  the  pennant  race  the 
Brooklyn  team  reached  during  the  season.  New  York  held  the 
lead  up  to  July  iS,  when  it  began  to  lose  ground,  and  by  August  I 
it  was  down  to  third  place  with  a  percentage  of  .564,  at  which 
date  Chicago  had  reached  first  position,  with  a  percentage  of  .614 
and  Boston  stood  second  with  .575.  The  week  following  the 
Giants  rallied  and  pushed  Boston  out  of  second  place  with  a  per- 
centage  of  .5S0  to   Boston's    .570.       But  by  August  15  the  New 
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York  team  was  back  to  third  place,  which   position   it  retained  to 
the  end  of  the  campaign. 

The  year  1891  was  the  ninth  year  the  New  York  Club  had  been 
in  the  League  championship  campaigns,  the  position  in  the  pen- 
nant races  of  the  League  which  the  club  had  occupied  from  1883 
to  189/r  inclusive,  being  as  follows: 

Percentage 
Year.  Position.  of  victories. 


1883  Sixth . . . 

1884  Fifth  .. 

1885 ....Second. 

1886   Third.. 

1887   Fourth 

1888  First..., 

1889  First     . 

1890 Sixth... 

1891  Third . . , 


.479 
.554 
.758 
.630 
.553 
.641 
.659 
.481 
.538 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  club  held  the  championship  two  succes- 
sive years,  and  then  in  the  year  of  the  great  revolt  of  1890  it  fell 
back  to  as  low  a  position  as  it  had  occupied  the  year  of  its  first 
entrance  into  the  League.  During  1891  the  club  employed  no 
less  than  fourteen  battery  players,  including  nine  pitchers  and  five 
catchers,  the  field  support  including  no  less  than  nine  players  be- 
sides Capt.  Ewing;  he,  however,  only  played  in  a  very  few  games, 
as  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  nearly  every  contest. 

The  full  record  of  the  New  York  Club  for  1801  is  as  follows  : 


NEW   YORK  VS. 


Victories 

Defeats 

■Games  played 

Drawn  games 

■Series  won 

Series  lost 

Series  unfinished 

Postponed  games 

*'  Chicago  "  victories . . . 
41  Chicago  "   defeats  . . . 

Won  by  one  run 

Dost  by  one  run     

Extra  innings  victories . 
Extra  innings  defeats . . . 

Victories  at  home 

Victories  abroad 

Defeats  at  home 

Defeats  abroad 


Percentage  of  victories 250' .  722  .474  .684  .57! 
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The  club's  most  successful  opponent  was  the  Bostons,  while 
it  was  most  successful  itself  against  Chicago,  and  yet  Chi- 
cago beat  Boston  without  difficulty  "by  a  large  majority.'* 
The  best  recorded  game  of  the  campaign  in  which  New 
York  took  part  was  the  n-innings  contest  at  Chicago  on 
August  31,  which  was  marked  by  a  score  of  o  to  o,  a  drawn 
game  being  the  result.  The  club  lost  its  series  in  Boston 
and  Pittsburg,  and  won  its  series  with  all  the  others  except 
Philadelphia,  that  series  being  left  unfinished  and  in  favor  of 
Philadelphia  by  10  games  to  9.  The  club's  pitching  record 
for   1 89 1    is    as    follows  : 


NEW  YORK  VS. 


J.  Ewing.. 

Rusie 

Sharratt . . 
Coughlin.. 
Clarkson. . 
Sullivan . . 

Welch 

Keef  e 

Taylor.... 
Barr 

Totals 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0       3 

5  15 

13 

5 

9  10 

13    6 

11 

8 

13    5 

7 12 

71      61 

o  o 

(k  > 
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.677 
.630 
.571 
.429 
.333 
.333 
.313 
.286 
.000 
.000 


John  Ewing  bore  off  the  palm  in  strategic  pitching,  and  in 
having  the  best  percentage  of  victories,  the  latter  being  the 
only  criterion  of  pitching  worth  anything  under  the  existing  code 
of  scoring  rules.  Rusie  was  very  effective  owing  to  his  great 
speed  and  good  command  of  his  curves  ;  but  he  was  very  costly 
in  the  wear  and  tear  of  catchers.  Sharratt  was  the  next  most 
effective  pitcher.  What  Keefe  would  have  been  under  better 
management  is  not  known,  but  assuredly  he  was  more  serviceable 
than  the  extra  men  secured  to  fill  his  place,  Barr  especially  being 
a  costly  failure. 

That  the  club  in  1 891  had  material  at  its  command  to  have 
won  the  pennant  goes  without  saying,  and  the  fact  is  equally 
plain  that  the  failure  to  do  so  was  largely  due  to  a  divided 
management. 

The  record  of  the  team's  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows  : 
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NEW  YORK. 
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5 
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7 

p. 

19 

.149 
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1 

p. 

15 

.127 

.868 

1 
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15 

.075 

.750 

2 

The  club's  monthly  record 

is  appended : 
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3 
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8 
0 

13 

10 

23 

1 

17 
6 

23 
0 

10 
11 
21 

0 

12 

11 

23 

2 

15 

16 

31 

1 

1 

2 
3 
0 

71 

Defeats. 

61 

Games  played 

132 

Drawn  games 

4 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CLUB'S  RECORD. 

The  career  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  from  the  date  of  its  entering 
the  League,  in  1883,  to  the  close  of  its  ninth  championship 
campaign  in  the  League  arena,  presents  a  noteworthy  example  of 
earnest  persistence  in  the  effort  to  win  championship  honors  against 
strong  opposition,  and  in  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties. 

The  Club  entered  the  pennant  race  in  1883  with  an  experimental 
and  weak  team,  under  Ferguson's  management,  and  the  club  closed 
its  first  championship  season  with  the  poorest  record  but  two 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  League,  as  the  team  won  but  17  games 
in  1883,  giving  a  percentage  of  victories  of  but  .173.  The  worst 
percentage  on  record  was  that  of  Cincinnati  in  1876 — .135— the 
next  to  that  being  Pittsburg's  figures  in  1890,  viz.,  .168.  In  1884 
Harry  Wright  took  charge  of  the  club's  team,  and  by  1887  the 
club  had  reached  second  position  in  the  pennant  race.  The  record 
of  the  Philadelphia  Club's  victories,  defeats  and  percentage  of 
victories  up  to  the  close  of  its  ninth  year  of  League  history,  is  ap- 
pended as  a  reference  table  of  interest  to  the  club  : 
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THE    NINE   YEARS     RECORD. 


1883. 
.1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
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Eighth. 

17 

81 

Sixth. 

89 

73 
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56 

54 

Fourth. 

71 

43 

Second. 

75 

48 

Third. 

69 

61 

Fourth. 

63 

64 

Third. 

78 

53 

Fourth. 

68 

69 

^  > 

.173 
.348 
.509 
.622 
.610 
.531 
.496 
.595 
.496 


In  iSgithe  Philadelphia  team  ended  the  first  week  of  the  race 
in  second  place  with  a  percentage  of  victories  to  its  credit  of  .170, 
the  highest  it  reached  during  the  season.  By  May,  however,  the 
team  had  been  driven  down  to  sixth  place,  and  after  rising  and 
falling  again,  it  was  still  in  sixth  place  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
then  it  got  up  to  fourth  position,  which  the  team  retained,  off  and 
on,  up  to  the  last  week  of  the  campaign,  At  one  time  the  Phillies 
looked  as  if  they  would  finish  close  to  the  goal,  but  a  series  of 
accidents  to  their  players  in  September  deprived  them  of  the 
chance,  and  finally  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  they  managed 
to  hold  on  to  fourth  place  in  the  race  up  to  the  finish. 

The  full  record  of  the  club  for  1S91  is  as  follows  : 
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A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Philadelphia  team's  campaign  in  1891 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  successful  of  any  of  the  eight 
League  teams  in  winning  victories  abroad,  the  figures  showing 
that  the  club  only  won  two  more  games  at  Philadelphia  than  they 
did  in  all  the  other  League  club  cities.  For  instance,  the  Cleveland 
team  defeated  the  Phillies  in  seven  out  of  the  eleven  games  the 
two  clubs  played  at  Philadelphia  ;  while  at  Cleveland  the  Phillies 
won  six  out  of  the  nine  they  played  in  that  city.  They  also  de- 
feated the  New  Yorks  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  seven  games  out  of 
the  ten  played  there,  while  at  home  the  Phillies  were  defeated  by 
New  York  in  six  out  of  nine  games.  They  had  eleven  extra 
innings  games  to  their  credit,  and  lost  no  less  than  thirteen  games 
by  a  single  run.  In  their  unfinished  series  they  defeated  the  New 
Yorks  by  ten  games  to  nine,  as  also  the  Chicagos  by  the  same  fig- 
ures, and  had  a  tie  series  with  Clevelands.  Their  worst  defeats 
were  at  the  hands  of  the  Boston  and  Brooklyn  teams. 

The  pitching  record  of  the  Club  in  victories  and  defeats  during 
the  campaign  of  189  isi  as  follows  : 
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0  0 

12    8 

0   3     3 

68  69  137 

.000 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  Harry  Wright  thought  he  was 
weak  in  the  pitching  department,  but  his  two  colts,  Esper  and 
Thornton,  proved  to  be  acquisitions.  •  Singularly  enough,  Keefe 
defeated  both  New  York  and  Boston,  his  last  victory  over  Boston 
breaking  the  latter  club's  record  of  successive  victories  from 
August  to  October.  The  experimental  pitchers  of  the  season  were 
all  six  of  them  more  or  less  failures,  Shultz,  Gormly,  and  Kilroy 
not  winning  a  game,  while  Smith  and  Cassian  only  won  one  each.  A 
feature  of  the  team's  work  in  the  field  was  the  fielding  and  base  run- 
ning of  Hamilton,  who  also  led  the  League  in  the  base  hit  averages. 
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The  record  of  the  team's  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 
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The  Club's  monthly  record  is  as  follows  : 
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THE  CLEVELAND  CLUB'S  RECORD. 

No  club  in  its  League  career  has  been  subjected  to  greater 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  the  Cleveland  Club.  This  club 
commenced  its  career  as  a  League  member  in  1879,  and  with  a 
record  of  'but  14  victories  out  of  77  games  played,  the  best  it 
could  do  was  to  land  in  sixth  place  in  the  pennant  race.  In  1880 
it  had  worked  up  to  third  position,  but  in  1881  it  fell  back  to 
seventh  place.  In  1882  it  ended  a  good  fifth,  and  got  up  to 
fourth  place  in  1883.  The  next  year  the  team  again  ended  in 
seventh  position,  and  it  was  then  dismissed  from  the  League 
ranks  in  a  rather  cavalier  way,  and  it  did  not  re-enter  the  League 
until  1889,  when  it  ended  in  sixth  place.  In  1890  it  finished 
in  seventh  position  after  opening  the  season  in  brilliant  style,  the 
team  being  in  the  van  at  one  time,  and  among  the  leaders  the 
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best  part  of  the  season.  The  Cleveland's  season  of  1891  may- 
be ranked  as  its  best  in  the  League,  for  it  held  fifth  place  at  the 
finish  and  that  too  against  the  strongest  teams,  as  a  whole,  the 
League  has  ever  placed  in  the  field. 

The   club's  record    in    the  League   during  its    nine   years   of 
League    history    is    as    follows : 

THE    NINE    YEARS'     RECORD. 


TEAR. 

Position  in  the 
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Won. 

Lost. 

Per  cent,  of 
victories. 

1879 
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88 
74 

.312 

1880 

1881 

.559 
.429 

1882 

1883 

.512 

567 

1884 

.313 

1889 

1890 

.459 
.333 

1891 

.468 

The  club's  most  successful  year,  it  will  be  seen,  was  in  1880, 
when  it  reached  third  position  in  the  pennant  race  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  Its  best  percentage  of  victories  was  in  1883,  when 
it  ended  in  fourth  place,  with  a  percentage  of  .  567.  Its  worst 
season  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  1884,  when  its  team  won  but 
35  games  out  of  112. 

No  club  in  the  League  has  been  run  under  better  auspices 
than  the  Cleveland,  and  no  set  of  League  magnates  ever  worked 
harder  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  organization  it  be- 
longed to,  or  those  of  the  game  at  large,  than  the  gentlemen 
controlling  the  Cleveland  Club.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
club  has  always  been  a  successful  rival  of  the  Chicago  team. 
For  several  seasons  it  got  the  best  of  Anson's  team  in  the 
pennant  race,  and  this  year  was  largely  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting the  ultimate  success  of  the  Chicagos  in  the  last  month 
of  the  campaign. 

The  Cleveland  team  of  1891  ended  its  April  campaign  in 
second  place  with  a  percentage  of  .600,  but  at  the  end 
of  May  it  had  gone  down  to  fourth  position,  with  a  per- 
centage of  .529.  During  June  and  July  it  kept  well,  up 
among  the  four  leaders,  but  it  fell  off  in  August,  getting 
down  to  sixth  place,  the  lowest  it  reached  during  the  season, 
the  club  finally  ending  in  fifth  position.  Its  record  in  full 
for  1 891  is  as  follows  :   ■ 
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CLEVELAND    VS. 


Victories   

Defeats 

Games  played 

Drawn  games , 

Series  won —  , 

Series  lost  

Series  tied 

Won  by  one  run 

Lost  by  one  run 

"Chicago"  victories.  .. 
"Chicago"  defeats  .•...., 
Extra  innings  victories  . 
Extra  innings  defeats  . . . 

Victories  at  home   

Victories  abroad 

Defeats  at  home  ..' 

Defeats   abroad 


Percentage  of  victories 


.    .450  .200  .316  .500  .450  .650  .700 


65 
74 
139 
3 
2 
4 
1 
15 
21 
1 


The  strong-  point  of  the  team  was  its  fine  support  of  the  club 
batteries,  for  it  was  rather  weak  in  the  pitching  department,  and 
was  badly  captained  in  the  early  months  of  the  season.  Like 
many  captain's  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  position,  Capt.  McKean 
thought  that  "kicking"  against  umpires'  decisions  was  one  of 
the  captain's  special  duties,  a  mistake  which  the  season's  experi- 
ence each  year  fully  exhibited. 

The  pitching  record  of  the  club  for  1891  is  as  follows: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Young  took  a  decided  lead  in  percentage 
of  victories  pitched  in.  Seward  only  pitched  in  one  game,  but 
that  was  a  victory. 
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The  record  of  the  team's  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows  : 
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The  monthly  record  is  appended 
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THE  BROOKLYN   CLUB'S   RECORD. 

The  Brooklyn  Club  completed  the  ninth  year  of  its  history  at 
the  close  of  the  season  of  1891.  The  club  was  organized  early  in 
1883,  and  it  began  its  career  in  the  Minor  League  organization, 
known  as  the  Inter- State  Association,  which  embraced  clubs  of 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
The  club  entered  the  American  Association  in  1884,  and  the  Na- 
tional League  in  1890,  and  this  year  the  club  finds  itself  a  member 
of  the  new  twelve  club  organization,  known  as  the  National  League 
and  American  Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Clubs,  a  lengthy 
title  which  we  have  abridged  down  to  "National  Association." 

The  Brooklyn  team  of  1883  won  the  Inter-State  Association 
pennant  of  that  year,  and  then  struggled  for  six  successive  years 
in  the  Association,  beginning  in  1884,  and  in  1889  they  succeeded 
in  winning  Association  championship  honors.  The  next  year  they 
entered  the  League  and  won  the  pennant  without  difficulty,  as  it  was 
an  off  year  for  the  League  during  the  Brotherhood  revolt.  Here  is  the 
record  of  their  efforts  to  win  pennants  from  1883  to  1891  inclusive- 
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Year. 


Organization. 


Position  in 
the  race. 


Won. 

Lost. 

64 

28 

20 

47 

53 

69 

77 

61 

60 

74 

88 

52 

93 

41 

86 

43 

61 

76 

Per  cent,  of 
victories . 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Inter-State  Association . 
American  Association.. 
American  Association . . 
American  Association.. 
American  Association.. 
American  Association . . 
American  Association.. 

National   League 

National   League 


First 

Ninth... 
Fiith... 
Third  . . 
Sixth  . . 
Second. 
First . . . 
First... 
Sixth 


.611 
.300* 
.434 
.558 
.448 
629 
.679 
.667 
.445 


The  Brooklyn  team  of  1891  began  its  second  season  in  the 
League  with  a  heavy  handicap,  in  the  disablement  of  its  noted 
captain  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  result  being  its 
failure  to  end  the  first  month  of  the  pennant  race  among  the 
four  leaders.  In  fact,  after  closing  the  first  week  of  the  race  in 
fifth  place,  by  the  last  week  in  May  Brooklyn  occupied  the  tail 
end  position,  with  a  percentage  of  victories  of  only  .367.  After 
Ward  had  recovered  from  the  injury  he  received  at  Phila- 
delphia in  April,  the  team  began  to  recover  its  lost  ground, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  June,  it  occupied  fourth 
place  in  the  race,  with  a  percentage  of  .  500,  the  highest 
figures  it  reached  during  the  season.  In  July  they  encountered 
another  drawback  in  the  injury  to  Collins  and  Barns,  and  this  set 
them  back  in  the  race  badly,  the  end  of  their  July  campaign  find- 
ing them  in  sixth  place,  with  a  percentage  of  .456.  From  that  time 
out  they  failed  to  get  higher  than  fifth  position  in  the  race,  and  the 
last  week  in  September  they  were  down  to  seventh  position,  with 
a  percentage  of  .423.  They  finally  got  back  to  sixth  place,  in 
which  position  they  ended  their  second  League  pennant  race. 
The  club  record  for  1801  is  as  follows: 
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1 
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1 

0 
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Some  of  the  best  pitching  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
brooklyn  Club  marked  the  championship  campaign  of  1891  • 
but  the  season's  work  in  .the  box  was  also  characterized  by 
some  very  poor  exhibitions.  Out  of  the  137  games  of  the 
club  s  championship  season— not  counting  drawn  games— Lovett 
pitched  in  42 ;  Caruthers  in  34 ;  Hemming  in  22  •  Terry  in 
21;  Inks  in  12,  and  Foutz  in  6.  Singularly  enough,  each 
pitcher  in  a  single  game  did  splendid  work  in  the  box  these 
exceptional  games  including  Lovett's  shutting  out  the  New 
York  team  without  a  single  hit  to  their  credit  on  Tune  22  at 
Eastern  Park ;  Hemmings  shut  out  of  the  Chicagos  at  Chicago 
on  July  4;  Terry's  shut  out  of  the  Pittsburgs  at  Brooklyn  the 
morning  of  Decoration  Day ;  Caruthers'  shut  out  of  Chicagos 
on  July  5,  and  Inks'  shut  out  of  the  New  Yorks  on  Dec.  2  at 
the  Polo  Grounds.  But  unfortuntately,  these  noteworthy  ex- 
hibitions of  pitching  skill  were  too  scarce  for  a  really  good 
record.  Unquestionably  the  best  work  in  the  box  on  the  whole 
was  accomplished  by  Lovett,  who  pitched  in  24  victories  out 
of  42  games,  giving  him  a  percentage  of  victories  pitched  in 
of  .561.  Caruthers  comes  next  with  17  victories  to  his  credit 
out  of  34  games,  giving  him  a  percentage  of  .500  Foutz 
equals  Caruthers  in  percentage  of  victories—.  500— but  he  only 
pitched  in  six  games.  Hemming  is  next  with  but  8  victories 
out  of  22  games,  giving  a  percentage  of  victories  of  .364  Out 
of  21  games  Terry  pitched  in  only  6  were  victories,  his  per- 
centage being  but  .286.  But  this  was  better  than  that  of  Inks 
who  only  pitched  in  3  victories  out  of  a  dozen  games,  his  per- 
centage being  but  .250.  Lovett  exhibited  the  most  coolness  and 
nerve  in  the  position,  and  was  far  ahead  of  the  others  in 
strategic  skill. 

The  record    of   the  team's   pitchers  in    1891  in    victories   and 
defeats  is  as  follows: 
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Lovett 

Caruthers 

.561 

Foutz 

.560 

Hemming 

500 

Terry 

.364 

Inks 

286 

Totals 

.250 

42 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Lovett  was  the  most  successful  against 
the  Phillies,  and  the  least  against  the  Bostons,  while  he  did 
finely  against  three  of  the  four  Western  teams.  The  return  of 
the  veteran  Foutz  to  the  box  in  the  litter  part  of  the  campaign, 
developed  the  fact  that  David  only  needed  practice  to  be  as 
effective  as  ever.  The  new  managerial  policy  which  was 
inaugurated  in  1892  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  better  results. 
The  Brooklyn  team  not  only  lost  the  League  championship, 
but  the  metropolitan  championship  as  well,  and  that  was  second 
in  interest  only  to  that  of  the  League  itself,  as  the  rivalry 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  will  always  lead  to  inter- 
esting contests  between  the  two  representative  teams.  The 
fact  that  the  largest  attendance  at  Eastern  Park  during  the 
season  was  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  New  York-Brook- 
lyn   game,  shows  this. 

The  record  of  the  teams'  work  in  the  field  in  1891  is  as 
follows  : 
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The  monthly  record  is  appended: 
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The  club  had  no  drawn  games  in  1891. 
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THE  CINCINNATI  CLUB'S   RECORD. 

The  Cincinnati  club  began  its  League  career  in  1876,  and 
it  made  such  a  poor  show  in  the  pennant  race,  that  the 
club  was  almost  left  out  in  the  cold  in  1877,  but  it  rallied 
and  resumed  its  position  as  a  good  League  club  in  1878,  and 
remained  a  member  up  to  188 1,  when  it  was  again  thrown 
out  of  the  League  circuit,  and  it  remained  out  until  1890, 
when  once  more  the  club  became  a  League  member.  Here 
is  the  club's  record  showing  its  position  in  the  pennant  race 
each   year    since   1876. 


Year 


S8~ 


Position  in  „,         _  Per  cent,  of 

Organization.  the  race.      ^ on-    Lost-     victories. 


National  League 

National  League 

National  League  

National  League 

National  League 

American  Association. 
American  Association,. 
American  Association. . . 
American  Association. . 
American  Association.. 
American  Association. . . 
American  Association 
American  Association. . 

National  League 

National  League 


Last  . .   . 

Last 

Second. . 
Fifth. .  . . 

Last . 

First 
Third.... 
Fifth.... 
Second 
Fifth .... 
Second  . 
Fourth . . 
Fourth . . 
Fourth.. 
Seventh . 


Won. 

Lost. 

9 

56 

19 

53 

37 

23 

38 

36 

21 

57 

55 

25 

65 

33 

68 

41 

79 

33 

65 

73 

81 

54 

79 

54 

76 

63 

77 

55 

56 

81 

.135 

.268 
.617 
.514 


.624 
.705 
.471 
.600 
.596 
.547 
.586 
.409 


The  Cincinnati  Club  in-  1S91  was  placed  in  a  very  unfortunate 
position  in  the  League  race  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  campaign,  inasmuch  as  it  had  to  work  for  a  time 
against  the  local  opposition  presented  by  the  Association's  rival 
team.  This  did  not  last  ail  the  season  though,  the  Association 
experiment  proving  to  be  a  dead  failure  in  every  respect.  But 
the  rivalry  was  as  demoralizing  as  that  of  the  Player's  League 
clubs  in  the  other  League  cities  in  1890,  the  failure  of  the  two 
clubs  to  reap  financial  profit  being  such  as  to  plainly  show  up  the 
folly  of  the  plan  of  having  two  clubs  in  the  same  city.  The  Cin- 
cinnati team,  while  as  strong  as  any,  in  the  individual  ability  of  its 
players,  was  weak  from  the  fact  of  there  virtually  being  no  head 
to  the  team,  and  on  this  account  the  players  could  not  do  justice 
to  themselves  or  their  club,  and  the  team  almost  from  the  outset 
became  about  the  worst  disciplined  team  in  the  League  in  1891. 
Team  work  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  Cincinnati's  cam- 
paign, nearly  every  man  going  in  for  a  record.  The  club  entered 
the   pennant  race   with  defeat  at  the   outset,  and  except  in  July, 
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each  month  up  to  October  saw  the  team  lose  more  games 
than  it  won,  its  July  record  showing  a  tie.  The  team  ral- 
lied in  October  just  enough  to  escape  the  last  ditch.  .Here 
is   its   record    for    iSgi  : 
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The  pitching  record  is  appended,  the  figures  showing  the  vic- 
tories and  defeats  pitched  in  during  the  campaign: 
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The    record    showing  the  fielding,  batting,   and  base  running 
work  of  the  players,  is  as  follows: 
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Cincinnati. 
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The  monthly  record  for  1891,  is  appended: 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  CLUB'S  RECORD. 


Though  the  Pittsburgh  Club  of  1891  ended  its  campaign  as 
occupant  of  the  last  ditch  in  the  pennant  race,  the  team's  record 
was  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  it  has  ever  made,  in  one  respect, 
and  that  was  in  regard  to  the  strong  game  the  team  pat  up  at  times 
through  the  entire  season.  It  closed  the  April  campaign  with  an 
even  record  of  victories  and  defeats,  and  won  more  games  than  it 
lost  during  that  of  May,  and  no  team  troubled  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia  and  Chicago  more  than  the  Pittsburghs  did, 
they  beating  out  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  tieing  Cincinnati. 
On  May  30th  the  club  stood  second  in  the  race,  but  after  that 
it  fell  off  badly;  but  it  did  not  tumble  into  the  last  ditch  until 
October. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Club  began  its  League  career  in  1887,  and  it 
closed  that  season  as  sixth  in  the  pennant  race,  beating  out  Wash- 
ington and  Indianapolis.  In  1888  it  ended  sixth  again  and  beat 
out  the  same  two  clubs.  In  1S89  the  team  ended  in  fifth  place, 
beating  out  Cleveland  as  well  as  Indianapolis  and  Washington; 
but  in  1S90,  it  took  a  very  bad  fall  and  the  team  was  left  in  the 
last  ditch  with  the  poorest  record  known  in  League  pennant  race 
annals.  Here  is  the  club's  record  since  it  entered  the  League  in 
1887,  after  leaving  the  American  Association  second  in  the 
Association's  pennant  race  of  1886: 
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Here  is  the  club  record  for  1S91: 
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PlTSBUKGH. 
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The  club  had  a  strong-  team  of  pitchers,  but  they  were  badly 
supported  in  a  majority  of  the  games.  Galvin,  Baldwin,  King 
and  Staley  made  up  as  strong  a  quartette  as  any  club  had,  the 
veteran  Galvin  doing  splendid  work  in  his  position,  as  did  the 
other  three,  but  the  latter  only  by  fits  and  starts.  Here  is  the 
team's  pitching  record: 
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The  monthly  record  is  appended: 
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ADDITIONAL  LEAGUE  CLUB  STATISTICS,  1891. 


THE  MONTHLY  RECORD. 

The  record  showing  the  victories  and  defeats  scored  each 
month  of  the  League  championship  campaign  of  18qi,  presents 
quite  an  interesting  table  illustrating  the  ups  and  downs  of  each 
club  during  the  pennant  race  period,  which  dated  from  April  2 2d 
to  October  3d.     This  record  in  full  is  as  follows: 
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The  progress  made  by  the  Boston  team  from  April  to  October, 
as  shown  by  the  above  record,  was  steadily  in  advance  after  May. 
The  team  opened  well  in  April,  with  six  victories  out  of  eight 
games;  lost  ground  in  May,  when  thirteen  games  were  lost  out  of 
twenty-four  played;  rallied  in  June  with  a  record  of  one  victory 
more  than  their  defeats,  and  in  July  they  began  their  grand  spurt 
for  the  pennant,  with  fifteen  victories  out  of  twenty-two  games; 
they  bettered  these  figures  in  August  by  seventeen  wins  out  of 
twenty-six  games,  and  capped  the  climax  in  September  with 
twenty-thtee  victories  out  of  thirty  games  played. 

The  record  of  the  Chicago  team  shows  that  in  each  month  up 
to  the  end  of  September,  they  won  a  majority  of  their  games  each 
month,  something  no  other  team  did  during  the  campaign;  but 
they  fell  off  badly  in  October  and  thereby  lost  the  pennant,  as 
they  did  not  win  a  game  from  September  30th  to  the  end  of  the 
season  in  October,  they  losing  nineteen  out  of  twenty-eight  games 
played  from  September  1st  to  October  3d  inclusive. 

The  New  York  team  began  the  race  badly  in  April;  pulled  up 
during  May  and  June;  lost  ground  in  July,  rallied  a  little  in  Aug- 
ust, and  fell  back  badly  in  September. 
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The  Philadelphia  team  began  well  in  April,  but  did  poorly  in 
May,  June  and  July,  during  which  months  they  lost  an  aggregate 
-of  thirty-seven  games  out  of  seventy-three  played. 

The  Cleveland  team  started  out  promisingly  in  April;  did 
■fairly  well  in  May,  June  and  July;  fell  off  badly  in  August, 
rallied  a  little  in  September,  and  made  quite  a  spurt  to  keep  in 
fifth  position  in  October. 

The  Brooklyn  team  began  badly  in  April;  did  not  improve 
in  May;  rallied  in  June;  fell  back  badly  in  July,  and  in 
August  and  September  allowed  Cleveland  to  drive  them  back  to 
•sixth  place. 

The  Cincinnatis  began  in  April  as  poorly  as  the  Brooklyns, 
-and  kept  up  their  poor  work  all  the  way  through  to  October, 
when  they  made  a  spurt  and  got  out  of  the  last  ditch. 

The  Pittsburgh  team,  on  the  contrary,  began  well  in  April, 
.got  up  among  the  leaders  in  May,  and  then  took  a  bad  tumble 
in  June,  when  they  lost  eighteen  games  out  of  twenty-four. 
Then  they  rallied  well,  and  up  to  October  looked  sure  to 
•escape  the  tail  end  place;  but  October's  games  sent  them  into 
the  last  ditch,  Cincinnati  leading  them  by  two  points  only  in 
percentage  figures. 

Boston's  best  monthly  record  was  in  September,  when  they 
^excelled  all  the  clubs  with  a  record  of  23  victories  to  7  defeats. 
Their  worst  monthly  record  was  in  May.  Chicago's  best  month 
was  July,  when  they  won  17  games  and  lost  but  9.  Their  poorest 
month  was  in  June.  New  York's  best  month  was  in  June,  when 
they  won  17  games  and  lost  but  6.  their  poorest  month  being 
September.  Philadelphia's  best  month  was  in  August,  when  they 
won  17  games  and  lost  but  7.  Their  worst  month  was  Septem- 
ber. The  best  the  Clevelands  could  do  was  in  May,  when  they 
^tood  even  in  victories  and  defeats  13  to  13,  not  counting  the  un- 
completed months  of  April  and  October.  Brooklyn's  best  month 
was  in  June,  when  they  won  16  games  and  lost  but  10;  their 
poorest  August.  Cincinnati's  best  month  was  July,  when  they 
-stood  even  at  13  to  13  in  victories  and  defeats.  Their  worst 
month  was  August.  Pittsburgh's  best  month  was  in  May, 
when  they  won  12  games  and  lost  10  ;  their  poorest  was  in 
June,  when  they  won  the  leather  medal  with  a  record  of 
18    defeats   to    but   6   victories. 

THE  SERIES  RECORD. 

The  record  showing  the  victories  and  defeats  comprising  the 
series  of  twenty  games  scheduled  to  be  played  by  the  eight  League 
•clubs,  each  with  their  seven  opposing  teams  in  the  championship 
race  for  1891,  is  as  follows: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Boston  champions  got  the  best  of  every 
club  but  one,  but  they  had  to  succumb  to  their  Chicago  advers- 
aries. They  had  their  easiest  task  in  victories  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh team,  the  latter  club  only  winning  three  games  out  of  the 
nineteen  they  played  with  the  champions.  The  Boston  team,  too, 
had  an  easy  thing  of  it  with  both  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
teams,  each  of  them  winning  but  five  games  out  of  their  twenty 
with  the  champions.  Singularly  enough  the  three  Western  teams 
of  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  troubled  the  Bostons  the 
most. 

The  Chicago  team  found  the  Bostons  their  least  troublesome 
opponents,  while  they  could  do  little  or  nothing  with  the  New 
York  team,  which  the  Bostons  whipped  so  easily.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  teams,  which  could 
do  little  against  Chicago,  troubled  Boston  and  New  York  consider- 
ably,  Pittsburgh  hitting  New  York  hard,  though  helpless  against 
Boston.  Boston  lost  but  one  series,  and  Chicago  and  New 
York  but  two  each.  Cincinnati  was  the  only  club  which 
failed  to  win  a  single  series,  the  Pittsburgh  tail  enders  in 
the  race,  leading  Cincinnati  in  this  respect.  New  York 
had  the  most  series  uncompleted,  while  Cleveland  played  all 
but    one    series    to    a    finish. 


THE  EXTRA   INNINGS  GAMES  RECORD. 


The  record  of  the  extra  innings  games  played  during  the  cham- 
pionship season  of  1891,  exclusive  of  the  drawn  games  marked  by 
extra  innings,  is  as  follows: 
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Date. 


Contesting  Clubs. 


April 

May 

June 
July 

Aug. 

June 

July 

Sept. 
May 

June 
Sept, 

June 

July 

Sept. 
May 

June 
Aug. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

April 

Sept. 

Aug, 


Chicago  vs.  Pittsburgh 

"       vs. 

'•       vs.   Brooklyn. 

11      vs.  Philadel 

*'      vs.    Cleveland 

"      vs.  Boston  . .. 

"       vs.        k"        

"      vs.       " 

"       vs.        "         

Brooklyn  vs.  Boston . . 
vs.  Philadel. 

"         vs.  Boston 

"         vs.  Chicago. 

"         vs.  Philadel. 

"         vs.  Cincin. 
Philadel.  vs. Cleveland 

"        vs.        fcS 

"        vs.   Pittsb'gh 

"        vs.   Cincin. 

"        vs.  New  York 

Cincin.   vs.  Brooklyn. 

u        vs.  Cleveland. 

"        vs.  Pittsburgh 

"  VS.  "' 

'•        vs.  New  York. 
New  Yorkvs.  Cleveland 
li         vs.  Philadel. 
vs.  Pittsb'gh 
"  vs.         kk 

Boston  vs  Pittsb'gh . . 
"  vs.  Brooklyn.. 
"       vs.  k 

"       vs.  Cinciri. .    . 
Pittsburgh  v§  Clevel'd 
"  vs.  Phila. . . 

Cleveland  vs.  Boston.. 


Place. 


Pitchers. 


Pittsburgh. 

Chicago    . . . 

Cleveland..  .. 
Chicago 

u 

Boston  ..... 

Philadelphia, 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Brooklyn  ... 
it 

Cleveland 
Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati  .  . 
New  York   . . 
Brooklyn 
Cincinnati  .  . . 

Pittsburgh,  . . 
New  York   .. 

Philadelphia, 
New  York 


Pittsburgh . . 
Boston 
Brooklyn    . . 

Boston   

Pittsburgh.. 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


Luby Garvin 

Hutchin  on..  .  Galvin 

Luby Hemming 

Gumbert Gleason 

Luby Young 

Hutchinson Staley 

Hutchinson.. Clarkson 
i Hutchinson..  Nichols 
jHutchinson.  Clarkson 
j  Caruth  ers ....  Nichols 

jLovett tsper 

|Eemmlng Staley 

Lovett..  .Hutchins.m 

|Lovett Gleason 

jLovett         Cram 

jEsper Viau 

JEsper Young 

;  Thornton . .  ,Klng 

j  Gleason Rhines 

!  Gleason , .  Welch 

JMullane Terry 

!  Rhines Yian 

iRadbourne..  Baldwin 

iMallane King 

JMullane Roscoe 

|  Sharratt Gruber 

iRusie  Thornton 

JRusie Baldwin 

IRusie     Galvin 

Nichols     ....Stratton 

|  Clarkson Terry 

j  Clarkson Terryi 

jciarkson..  ...Mullane 

Staley Viau] 

|Ba  dwin Esper 

'Yian       Nicho  s 


m 

7-6 
8-7 

11-9 

10-7 
3-2 
6-5 
8-7 
3-2 
6-5 
6-5 

1110 
4-1 
6-5 
5-4 
1-0 
9-5 
5-4 
3-2 
5-3 
4-2 

13-9 
3-1 
6-5 
1-0 
8-7 
6-3 
3-2 
886 

10-7 
4-3 
7-3 
3-2 

10  6 
4-3 
6-5 
6-5 


The  above  table  gives  a  record  in  brief  of  some  of  the 
best  played  and  most  exciting  games  of  the  season.  The 
model  victory  of  the  season  was  that  won  by  the  Chicago 
Club's  team  at  Boston  on  August  6,  when  the  visitors  won 
by  a  score  of  three  to  two  only,  after  an  exciting  thirteen 
innings  contest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chicago  team  excelled  in  winning  the 
largest  number  of  extra  innings  games,  Brooklyn  being  second, 
with  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  tied  for  third  place,  Cleveland 
winning  but  a  single  game  of  the  kind. 

The  record  showing  the  totals  of  the  games  won  and  lost,  as 
also  the  percentage  of  victories  in  extra  innings  games  is  as 
follows: 
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Clubs. 

1 

w 

Per 
cent, 
vic- 
tories 

9 
4 

I 

5 
4 

o 

1 

36 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

8 
6 

36 

10 

6 

8 

10 

10 

11 

10 

7 

.900 

New  York . . 

Cincinnati 

.667 
.625 

Brooklyn 

.600 

Philadelphia  

Boston 

.500 
.417 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

.200 
.143 

Totals 

It  will  be  seen  that  Chicago  bears  off  the  palm,  New  York  being 
second  in  percentage  of  victories,  while  Brooklyn  is  second  in  the 
number  of  games  won,  Cincinnati  being  third  in  both  respects, 

DRAWN  GAMES   RECORD. 

The  record  of  the  drawn  games  appended  includes  four  extra 
innings  games,  one  of  which  was  the  model  contest  of  the  League 
campaign,  viz.,  that  of  August  31st,  at  Chicago: 


Date,  i    Contesting  Clubs. 

May      9  New  York  vs.  Boston.. 

Aug.  15  Cincinnati  vs.  N.  Y. .. 
'*  28  Philadel.vs.  Cleveland 
"     31  New  York  vs.  Chicago 

Sept.  11  Cleveland  vs.  N.  Y 


Place. 


Pitchers. 


Boston  ... 
New  York. 

Cleveland. 
Chicago  .. 
New  York  . 


IT  Pittsburgh  vs.  Boston.  [Boston 
26  Pittsburgh  vs  Chicago! Chicago 


iNichols Rusie 

jRhines Rusie 

iGruber Keefe 

Rusie Hutchinson 

iViau Rusie 

Galvin   Staley 

Baldwin . .  Hutchinson 


4-4 
4-4 
4-4 
0-0 
1-1 
7-7 


THE  "CHICAGO"  GAME  RECORD. 

The  record  of  "Chicago"  games  in  the  League  contests  in  which 
one  side  or  the  ether  fails  to  score  a  run,  for  T891,  is  as  follows: 


"CHICAGO" SCORES 

1891. 

Z 

1 

3 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 

= 
z 
m 
c 
pq 

1 

'0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

4 

- 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
0 
1 

*iu 

(I 

0 

1 

'2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

6 
'5 

2 
2 
1 
2 

2 

0 
0 

9 

u 

3 
1 

2 
1 

1 

'2 
0 

1C 

1 

2 
0 
1 

0 
0 

'0 

4 

> 
2, 

5 

2 

0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

X 

■- 

> 

10 

s 

8 
7 
6 
5 
3 
1 

43 

H    > 
^    O 

New  York  

*>8ft 

Boston     

66? 

Brookl  vn 

533 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Philadelphia        

.636 
400 

.333 
429 

Cleveland 

950 

Defeats 

The  table    does  not    contain  either    drawn  games   or  games  in 
which  neither  side  scored  a  run. 
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THE  EAST  VS.  WEST  SERIES. 

The  record  of  the  victories  and  defeats  of  the  season  of  1891, 
which  marked  the  contests  between  the  four  Eastern  and  the  four 
Western  clubs  of  the  League,  presents  an  interesting  table  of 
figures  showing  the  relative  strength  on  the  field  of  the  respective 
clubs  of  the  two  sections.  The  aggregate  victories  won  by  each 
section,  shows  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  the  East.  Here  is 
the  record: 


EAST  VS.  WEST. 

2 
0 

13 
7 

10 
7 

37 

5 

13 
11 
11 

9 

44 

V. 

s 

7 
16 
12 

9 

44 

-r 

> 
'-J 

13 

11 
10 
11 

45 

QD 

c 

> 

46 
45 
43 
36 

170 

QQ 

CD  ^_( 

--J 

.554 
.506 
.506' 
.444' 

WEST   VS.    EAST. 

5 

6 
5 
12 

23 

0 

X 

0 
pq 

13 

9 
9 
3 

34 

9 
10 

9 
8 

36 

- 

pq 

13 
9 
10 
10 

4-2 

7J 
s- 
C 
> 

40 
U 
33 
33 

140 

Ph  ©• 

New  York 

Chicago 

58R 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburg 

Defeats 

500 

Philadelphia. 

Brooklyn 

.478 
440 

Defeats  

It  will  be  seen  that  New  York  took  the  lead  in  defeating  the  West- 
ern teams,  and  Chicago  in  whipping  their  Eastern  adversaries. 


THE  HOME  AND  HOME  SERIES. 

In  the    home  and  home  series — East    vs.    East,    and  West 
West,  the  records  stand  as  follows: 


East  vs.  East. 

O 

0 

~2 

M 

f-> 

0 

CD 
25 

15 

10 

8 

33 

— 

s3 

Ph 

12 
9 

12 

33 

d 

0 

0 

pq 

15 
11 

8 

34 

3D 

CD 

0 

> 

42 
25 
25 
25 

117 

4J     CD 

si 'S 

CD   0 

.712 
.431 
431 
.424 

3 

1 
I 

West  vs.    West. 

jChicago    

jCleveland 

Cincinnati  

Pittsburgh .. . 

Defeats 

0 

tL 

n 

CJ 

2 
"4 

6 
6 

16 

> 

5 

16 

7 
6 

29 

73 

C 

3 

14 

13 

10 
37 

OQ 

5 
12 

14 
10 

3;;' 

0 
0 

> 
- 

42 

31 
23 
22 

118 

Boston  

724 

New  York 

Philadelphia.  ... 
Brooklyn 

Defeats 

5 
7 

5 

vi 

.517 
.383 
.372 

In  this  series  Boston  led  in  the  East  and  Chicago  in  the  W 
by  decided  majorities. 


est> 


HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  SCORES. 

The  record  showing  highest  and  lowest  scores  in  victories  and 
defeats  made  in  single  games  during  the  campaign  of  1891,  by 
the  League  teams  is  as  follows: 
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Clubs, 

d 

o 

QQ 

o 

ffl 

o 

be 

•2 

o 

o 
© 

S3 
© 
© 
5 

o 
o 
u 

m 

i  ^ 

a 
o 

i 

© 

4J      Si 

03    O 
©   O 
,£3    (D 

3 

CD 

P 

-<    <-• 

03 

o 

H 

Boston 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia .  . . 

Cleveland 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati  .     . 
Pittsburgh 

11-6 
13-  3 
17-  7 
16-13 
13-  6 
16-  7 
10-  1 

13-  0  16-  5  11-  6  14-10 

14-  2  12-  7  20-  3 

15-6 13-2  11-10 

8-  0  11-  4  ... .     13-3 
12-  5  18-12  15-14     .... 
21-  3  10-  9  15-  2  19-  7 
17-16 !  12-  4  16-  6    7-4 
11-  8  14-  6  14-  6  18-  6 

12-  6 
28-  5 

13-  5 

10-  3 

11-  8 

13-' 9 
13-  3 

10-  3 

18-' 6 
16-  8 
11-  1 
13-  5 
23-  7 
18-  7 

13-'  8 

12—5 

10-  5 

11-  5 

13-  3 

14-  5 

15-  6 
10-  5 

18-  6 
28-  5 
15-  6 

17-  7 
23-  7 
21-  3 
17-16 

18-  6 

96-38 
111-36 
87-32 
85-25 
109-64 
111-40 
91-51 
93-38 

Lowest  score. .. 

10-  1 

8-  0  10-  9  11-  6 

7-  4 

11-  l|l0-  5 

28-  5 

783-324 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chicago  Club  took  the  lead  in  having 
made  the  largest  score  in  a  single  game — 28  to  5 — as  also  the  best 
aggregate  scored  runs — in  to  36 — while  Cleveland  was  charged 
with  the  lowest  score,  7  to  4,  and  Philadelphia  with  the  lowest 
aggregate   of   runs — 85    to    25. 


THE    MANAGER'S    RECORD. 

The  record  showing  who  were  the  managers  of   the   champion 
teams  in  the  League  arena  from  1876  to  1891  inclusive  is  as  follows: 


Year. 

Winning  Club. 

Team  Manager 

Won . 

Lost. 

Played. 

Per    cent 

of 
victories. 

18T6 

1877 

Chicago 

Boston 

Spalding 

H.Wright 

H.Wright 

Geo.  Wright .... 
Anson 

52 
31 

41 
55 
67 
56 
55 
63 
84 
87 
90 
79 
84 
83 
86 
87 

14 
17 

19 
23 
17 
28 
29 
35 
28 
25 
34 
45 
47 
43 
43 
51 

66 
48 
60 
75 
84 
84 
84 
98 
112 
112 
124 
124 
131 
126 
129 
138 

.788 
.648 

1878 
1879 

Boston .. 

Providence 

.707 
.705 

1880 

Chicago  

.798 

1881 

Chicago 

Anson 

.667 

1882 

Chicago   

Anson 

.655 

1883 

Boston 

Morrill 

Bancroft 

Anson 

.643 

1884 
1885 

Providence 

Chicago 

.750 
.776 

1886 

Chicago 

Detroit 

New  York...   

New  York  ... 

Anson.. 

.725 

1887 
1888 
1889 

Watkiirs 

Mutrie..   . ... 

Mutrie 

.637 
.641 
.659 

1890 
1891 

Brooklyn 

Boston. 

McGunnigle 

Selee 

.667 
.630 

It  will  be  seen  that  Anson  takes  the  lead  in  being  the  manager 
of  the  champion  team  the  most  seasons,  Harry  Wright  being  next 
and  Mutrie  third,  with  A.  G.  Spalding,  Geo.  Wright,  John  Mor- 
rill, Frank  Bancroft,  and  Messrs.  Watkins,  McGunnigle  and  Selee 
following  in  order. 
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THE  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONSHIP  RECORD. 

FROM    1876    TO    1891,   INCLUSIVE. 

The  record  showing-  the  clubs  which  took  part  in  the  League 
championship  campaigns  during  the  sixteen  years  of  history  of 
the  National  League  from  1876  to  1891,  inclusive,  is  appended^ 
the  record  giving  the  total  victories  and  defeats,  together  with  the 
percentage  of  victories  of  each  year,  from  1876  to  1891. 

THE   RECORD    OF   THE    SEVENTIES. 


18- 

JO. 

Clubs. 

d 

0 

0 

a 

P4 

Clubs. 

0 

03 
O 

36 
35 
45 
56 

© 
0 

l» 

0 

Chicago 

52 

47 
45 
39 

14 
21 
19 
31 

.788 
.691 
.703; 

.557 

Louisville 

Mutual 

30 
21 
14 
9 

455, 

Hartford 

375- 

Bt.  Lous 

Athletic. 

Cincinnati 

237 

Boston 

13?> 

1877. 

Boston 

31 

28 
24 

17     .64 

St.  Louis. 

19 
18 
19 

29 
30 
53 

396 

Louisville 

20 
24 

.583 
500! 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

375 

Hartford 

.268 

1879. 


18 

,8. 

Boston 

41 

37 
33 

19 
23 

27 

707  Oh 

30 
24 
15 

30 
36 
45 

500 

Cincinnati 

.617 
.550 

Indianapolis 

.400 

Providence 

iMilwaukee 

.250 

Providence . 

Boston 

Chicago 

Buffalo 


55 

23 

.705 

49 

29 

.628 

44 

32 

579 

44 

32 

.579 

Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. . 

Troy 

Syracuse . . . 


38 

36 

24 

53 

19 

56 

15 

27 

.514 
.312 
.253 
.357 


During  two  of  the   four  seasons  of   the  seventies  only  six  clubs 
took  part  in  the  yearly  pennant  race,  viz.,  in  1877  and  1878. 

THE   RECORD    OF   THE   EIGHTIES. 
1880. 


Clubs. 

a 
0 

67 
52 
47 
41 

0 

Hi 

17 
32 
37 
42 

Li    a 

£° 

.798 
.619 
.559 
.494 

Clubs. 

a 

0 

0 

Hi 

Chicago 

Worcester 

40 
40 
24 
21 

43 

44 
58 
59 

48?r 

Providence 

Boston 

474- 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

29^ 

Troy 

.263 

56 
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Chicago     . . 
Providence. 

Buffalo 

Detroit 


56 

28 

.667 

47 

37 

559 

45 

38 

.542 

41 

43 

.488 

Troy 

Boston, .. . 
Cleveland. 
Worcester 


39 

45 

38 

45 

36 

48 

32 

50 

464 


.429 
.390 


Chicago 

Providence  . 

Buffalo 

Boston 


.  |  55 
I  52 
.  45 
.    45 


.655; Cleveland.  , 

.619jDetroit 

.536  Troy 

.536  Worcester  . 


1 42 

40 

1  42 

41 

|  35 

48 

i  18 

66 

512 

506 
,422 
214 


I883. 


Boston 

63 
59 
58 
55 

35 
39 
47 
42 

.643  Buffalo 

52 
46 
40 
17 

45 
50 

58 
81 

536 

Chicago 

.  602  New  York 

.592  Detroit 

.  567  Philadelphia 

479 

Providence 

408 

Cleveland 

.173 

1884. 


Providence. 

Boston 

Buffalo.   .    . 
Chicago , 


84  I  28  1. 750 iNew  York 

73  38  .658  Philadelphia  . 

64  J  47  1. 577  Cleveland 

62  j  50  1. 554; Detroit 


62 

50 

39 

73 

35 

77 

28 

84 

554 

,348 
313 
250 


1885. 


Chicago   

New  York 

Philadelphia. 
Providence  . . 


.776  Boston 

.758  Detroit.  . 
.509  Buffalo..  . 
481  St.  Louis. 


46 

66 

41 

67 

38 

74 

36 

72 

410 
379 
339 


1886. 


Chicago 

Detroit      .... 

New  York 

Philadelphia. 


.1  90  I 

!  87 

75    I 


.725  Boston 

87  I  36  1.707  St.  Louis 

75      44  1.630  Kansas  City. 
71  !  43      622  Washington. . 


56 

61 

43 

79 

30 

91 

28 

92 

.478 
352 
.247 


Detroit 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago 

New  York 


.637  Boston 

.  610  Pittsburgh  . . . 
.587  Washington. . 
.553  Indianapolis  . 


61 

60 

55 

69 

46 

76 

37 

89 

,504 
.444 
377 
294 


New  York .... 

Chicago 

Philadelphia . 
Boston 


70 


.64l|Detroit 

.578  Pittsburgh  ... 
.531  Indianapolis  . 
.522  Washington.  . 


63 

63 

66 

63 

50 

85 

48 

86 

.519 
493 
,370 
358 
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New  York 

Boston 

Chicago  

Philadelphia. 


67 


65P 


.508 
.4961 


Pittsburgh  . . . 

Cleveland 

Indianapolis 
Washington.. 


61 

71 

.462 

Gl 

72 

.459- 

59 

75 

.440 

41 

83 

331 

The  most  successful  season,  financially,  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sixteen  championship  campaigns  of  the  National 
League  was  that  of  1889.  The  campaign  of  the  nineties  in- 
troduced the  revolutionary  era,  which  ended  just  prior  to 
the   Christmas   holiday    season   of    1891. 


THE    RECORD    OF   THE   NINETIES. 

l8qo. 


Clubs. 

0 

03 
O 
Hi 

si 

Clubs. 

0 

02 
O 
Hi 

It 

Brooklyn 

86 

83 
78 
78 

43 
53 
53 

55 

.667 
610 

595 

Boston 

76 
63 
44 
23 

57 
68 
88 
114 

.571 

Chicago 

New  York 

.481 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

.333 

Cincinnati 

.586 

Pittsburgh 

.16S 

?i. 


Boston 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia. 


.630  Cleveland.. 
.607!  [Brooklyn.. 
.533;  Cincinnati. 
.496|  Pittsburgh. 


65 

74 

61 

69 

56 

81 

55 

80 

.468; 
.445 
.409> 
.407 


With  the  advent  of  1S92  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
professional  clubs  of  the  country  set  in,  which  promised  from 
its  very  outset  to  be  one  advantageous  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  professional  clubs  in  particular,  and  to  the  fra- 
ternity at  large. 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  LEAGUE  CAMPAIGNS. 

FROM  1876  TO  1 89I    INCLUSIVE; 

The  appended  record  presents  the  respective  scores  of  total  vic- 
tories won  by  each  of  the  clubs  belonging  to  the  National  League 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1876  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth year  of  its  existence  in  1891,  after  which  year  the  National 
League  became  amalgamated  with  the  American  Association,  un- 
der the  title  of  The  National  League  and  American 
Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Clubs. 
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X 

52 
39 

X 

18 

31 

X 

t- 

X 

30 
41 
38 

X 

44 
49 
55 

X 
X 

67 
49 
52 

X 

°° 

56 
38 
47 
41 
45 
36 

r1 

X 

X 

55 
45 
52 
42 

45 
42 

CO 
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59 
63 
58 
46 
52 
55 
46 
1 

-<* 

X 
X 

62 
73 
84 
28 

64 
35 
62 
39 

«3 
X 
X 

87 
46 
53 
41 
38 

X 

X 

90 
56 
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X 

71 
61 

X 
X 

X 

77 
70 

OS 
X 
GO 

63 

83 

0 

cr- 

X 

83 
76 

OS 

X 

Chicago 

Boston 

82 

H7 

Providence  .    . . 

Detroit 

87 
50 

79 

68 

61 

83 
63 

44 
63 

78 

77 

Buffalo 

44 

24 

24 
47 

'Cleveland 

6S 

New  York 

85 

56 

75 
71 

68 
75 

84 
69 

7"! 

Philadelphia  . . . 

6* 

St,  Liouis 

45 
9 

19 

•Cincinnati 

37 

38 

19 

21 
41 

1!' 

56 

Troy 

39 
32 

35 
18 

Worcester 

'Washington 

26 

46 
37 

4s 
59 

41 

59 

Indianapolis  .. 
Hartford 

'47 
30 

'24 

28 

24 

Xouisville 

Pittsburgh 

55 

"66 

*61 

'23 

55 

Athletic 

14 

21 

Mutual 

Svracuse 

15 

Milwaukee 

Kansas  City.    . 
Srooklyn 

29 

"86 
530 

61 

Totals 

•257 

120 

185 

390 

147 

444 

448 

521 

541 

518 

545 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chicago  and  Boston  Clubs  were  the  only 
clubs  which  took  part  in    every    yearly    campaign    from    1876  to 

1891  inclusive.  Cleveland,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  each  took 
part  in  nine  of  the  sixteen  campaigns;  Providence,  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  in  eight;  Cincinnati  in  six;  Pittsburgh  in  five;  St.  Louis, 
Troy,  Worcester,  Washington  and  Indianapolis  in  four  each; 
Hartford,  Louisville  and  Brooklyn  in  two  each;  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Athletics,  the  New  York  Mutuals,  the.  Syracuse,  Milwaukee 
and    Kansas  City  in  one  each.     In  the  new  twelve  club  league   of 

1892  the  only  club  which  has  not  previously  played  in  the  league 
campaigns  will  be  the  Baltimore. 


THE     INDIVIDUAL     CHAMPION     TEAMS     FOR 
TWENTY  YEARS. 

FROM  187I  TO  189I    INCLUSIVE. 

An  interesting  reference  record,  will  be  found  in  the  appended 
list  of  the  names  of  the  players  who  played  in  the  majority  of 
games  of  each  champion  team  of  the  clubs  comprising  the 
National  Association  from  1871  to  1875  inclusive,  and  those  of 
the  National  League  from  1876  to  1891  inclusive.  The  Athletic 
Club  won  the  championship  in  187 1  after  a  very  close  contest  with 
the  Bostons,  a  technicality  really  deciding  the  championship  ques- 
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tion.  From  1871  to  1875  the  Boston  Club  carried  off  the  cham- 
pionship honors,  and  that  club  had  the  champion  team  at  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1S75.  The  record  showing  the  several 
champion  teams  from  1871  to  1875  inclusive,  under  the  reign  of 
the  old  National  Association  of  professional  players,  is  as  follows: 

THE    CHAMPION    TEAMS    OF    THE   NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

1 87 1,  Athletic — McBride,  pitcher;  Malone,  catcher;  Fisler„ 
Reach  and  Meyerle,  on  the  bases;  Radcliff,  short  stop;  Cuthbert, 
Sensenderfer  and  Heubel,  in  the  outfield. 

1872,  Boston — A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;  C.  A.  McVey,  catcher; 
Chas.  Gould,  Ross  Barnes  and  Harry  Schafer,  on  the  bases;  Geo. 
Wright,  short  stop;  Andy  Leonard,  Harry  Wright  and  Fraley 
Rogers,  in  the  outfield. 

1873,  Boston — A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;  Jas.  White,  catcher; 
James  O'Rourke,  Barnes  and  Schafer,  on  the  bases;  George 
Wright,  short  stop;  Leonard,  Harry  Wright  and  Manning,  in  the 
outfield. 

1874,  Boston — A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;  McVey,  catcher;  Jas. 
White,  Barnes  and  Schafer,  on  the  bases;  Geo.  WTright,  short 
stop;  Leonard,  Hall  and  Jas.  O'Rourke,  in  the  outfield. 

1875,  Boston — A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;  James  White,  catcher; 
Latham,  Barnes  and  Schafer,  oh  the  bases;  George  Wright,  short 
stop;  Leonard,  James  O'Rourke  and  Manning,  in  the  outfield. 

THE    CHAMPION    TEAMS   OF    THE   NATIONAL    LEAGUE. 

In  1876  the  National  League  of  Professional  Clubs  was  organ- 
ized and  the  old  Professional  Association  expired.  It  was  during- 
the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  season  of  1875  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  1876,  that  the  Chicago  Club  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  the  "big  four"  of  the  Boston  Club  of  1875,  viz.,  pitcher,  A. 
G.  Spalding;  catcher,  Jas.  White;  second  baseman,  Ross  Barnes, 
and  first  baseman  and  change  catcher,  McVey,  and  under  the 
management  and  captaincy  of  A.  G.  Spalding  the  championship 
was  transferred  in  1876  from  Boston  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Spalding 
retired  from  field  service  in  1877,  and  Anson  became  manager  and 
captain  of  the  Chicago  team;  but  it  was  not  until  the  eighties  that 
Chicago  again  won  championship  honors.  Appended  is  the  com- 
plete records  of  the  champion  teams  of  the  National  League  from 
1876  to  1 891  inclusive. 

The  National  League  championship  series  began  in  1876,  and 
the  champion  nines  from  that  date  to  1891  were  as  follows: 

1876,  Chicago — A.  G.  Spalding,  pitcher;  Jas.  White,  catcher; 
McVey,  Barnes  and  Anson,  on  the  bases;  Peters,  short  stop; 
Glenn,  Llines  and  Addy,  in  the  outfield. 
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1877,  Boston — Bond,  pitcher;  Brown,  catcher;  Jas.  White,  Geo. 
Wright  and  Morrill,  on  the  bases;  Sutton,  short  stop;  Leonard, 
Jas.  O'Rourke  and  Murnane,  in  the  outfield. 

1878,  Boston — Bond,  pitcher;  Snyder,  catcher;  .Morrill,  Bur- 
dock and  Sutton,  on  the  bases;  Geo.  Wright,  short  stop;  Leonard, 
Jas.  O'Rourke  and  Manning,  in  the  outfield. 

1879,  Providence— Ward,  pitcher;  Brown,  catcher;  Start,  Mc- 
Geary  and  Hague,  on  the  bases;  Geo.  Wright,  short  stop;  York, 
Hines  and  Jas.  O'Rourke,  in  the  outfield. 

1880,  1881  and  1882,  Chicago  —  Corcoran  and  Goldsmith, 
pitcher;  Flint,  catcher;  Anson,  Quest  and  Williamson,  on  the 
bases;  Burns,  short  stop;  Dalrymple,  Gore  and  Kelly,  in  the 
outfield. 

1883,  Boston — Whitney  and  Buffington,  pitchers:  Hines  and 
Hackett,  catchers;  Morrill,  Burdock  and  Sutton,  on  the  bases; 
Wise,  short  stop;  and  Hornung,  Smith  and  Radford,  in  the 
outfield. 

1884,  Providence — Radbourne,  pitcher;  Gilligan  and  Nava, 
catchers;  Start,  Farrell  and  Denny,  on  the  bases;  Irwin,  short 
stop;  and  Carroll,  Hines  and  Radford,  in  the  outfield. 

1885,  Chicago — Clarkson  and  McCormick,  pitchers;  Flint, 
catcher;  Anson,  Pfeffer  and  Williamson,  on  the  bases;  Burns, 
shortstop;  and  Dalrymple,  Gore  and  Kelly,  in  the  outfield. 

1886,  Chicago — Clarkson,  McCormick  and  Flynn,  pitchers; 
Kelly  and  Flint,  catchers:  Anson,  Pfeffer  and  Burns,  on  the  bases; 
Williamson,  short  stop;  and  Dalrymple,  Gore,  Kelly,  Ryan  and 
Sunday,  in  the  outfield. 

1SS7,  Detroit  — Getzein,  Baldwin,  Conway,  Twitchell  and 
Weidtnan,  pitchers;  Bennett,  Briody  and  Ganzell,  catchers; 
Brouthers,  Dunlap  and  White,  on  the  bases;  Rowe,  short  stop; 
and  Richardson,  Dunlap  and  Thompson,  in  the  outfield. 

1888,  New  York — Keefe,  Welch,  Titcomb,  Crane  and  George, 
pitchers;  Ewing,  Brown  and  Murphy,  catchers;  Cannon,  D. 
Richardson  and  Whitney,  on  the  bases;  Ward,  short  stop;  and 
O'Rourke,  Gore,  Slattery,  Foster  and  Tiernan,  in  the  outfield. 

1889,  New  York— Keefe,  Welch,  O'Day,  Crane  and  Hatfield, 
pitchers;  Ewing,  Brown  and  Murphy,  catchers;  Connor,  D. 
Richardson  and  Whitney,  on  the  bases;  WTard.  short  stop;  and 
O'Rourke,  Gore,  Tiernan  and  Slattery,  in  the  outfield. 

1890,  Brooklyn — Lovett,  Caruthers,  Terry,  Foutz  and  Hughes, 
pitchers;  Daly,  Bushong,  Clark,  Reynolds  and  Stalings,  catchers; 
Foutz,  Collins  and  Pinkney,  on  the  bases;  Geo.  Smith,  short 
stop;  and  Darby  O'Brien,  Corkhill,  Burns  and  Donovan,  in  the 
outfield. 
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1 891,  Boston — Clarkson,  Nichols  and  Staley,  pitchers;  Bennett 
and  Ganzel,  catchers;  Tucker,  Quinn  and  Nash,  on  the  bases; 
Long-,  short  stop;  and  Lowe,  Brodie  and  Stovey,  in  the 
outfield. 

The  present  year,  of  course,  opens  up  a  new  era  and  a  new 
championship  record,  the  old  National  Association  having  seen 
five  championship  campaigns,  and  the  National  League  sixteen. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  League  of  1892  will  see  as 
many  campaigns  as  the  other  two  combined. 


THE  SIXTEEN  YEARS'  RECORD  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE,   FROM  1876  TO  1891  INCLUSIVE. 

The  annual  records  of  the  winning  clubs  in  the  pennant  races 
of  the  National  League,  from  the  year  of  its  organization  in 
1876  to  the  close  of  its  individual  career  in  1891,  will  be 
found  to  be  interesting  for  reference  purposes  in  the  future. 
The  table  is  as  follows: 


03 

O 

Club. 

c 

52 
31 
41 
55 

67 

06 

C 
hi 

u 

17 
19 
23 

17 
28 

29 
35 

CD    ° 

788 
.648 
.707 
.705 
.798 

667 
.655 
.643 

<X> 
tH 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

Club. 

! 

84 
37 
90 
79 
84 
S3 
S6 
87 

X 

O 
hi 

2s 
25 
34 
45 
47 
43 
43 
51 
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1876 

Chicago 

Providence         

Chicago 

.750 

1877 

Boston 

776 

1878 

Boston 

Chicago . ' 

7^5 

1879 

Providence  

Detroit 

637 

1880 

Chicago 

New  York  ........... 

.641 

1881 
1880 

Chicago 

New  York 

.659 
667 

1883 

Boston         

es 

Boston 

630 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chicagos  were  victorious  in  winning 
the  pennant  in  six  years  out  of  the  sixteen  campaigns;  the  Boston 
club  winning  the  championship  four  years;  the  Providence  and 
New  York  clubs  twice  each,  and  the  Detroit  and  Brooklyn  clubs 
once  each.  Will  a  new  candidate  for  championship  honors  go  on 
the  record  in  1892?  is  the  interesting  question  this  year's  race 
will  answer,  and  there  are  eight  candidates  in  the  field  for  1892  to 
try  for  the  coveted  honor,  viz.:  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington in  the  East;  and  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis  and  Louisville,  none  of  which  have  ever  won  the  League 
pennant,  though  all  but  one  have  tried  in  some  previous  year  or 
other.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  Chicago 
Club  has  the  best  record  of  a  single  season — 90  victories  and  34 
defeats — and  the  highest  percentage  of  victories,  .798. 
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THE  LEAGUE  PITCHERS'    RECORD  FOR    1891. 

The  only  reliable  criterion  of  a  pitcher's  skill  in  his  position, 
which  the  code  of  playing  rules  afforded  for  iSgi,  was  that  of  the 
percentage  of  victories  pitched  in.  In  the  near  future,  perhaps, 
when  a  proper  record  of  runs  earned  off  the  pitching  is  at  com- 
mand, a  fair  judgment  of  the  pitcher's  skill  can  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  average  of  runs  earned.  But  under 
the  code  of  1891,  in  which  earned  runs  were  estimated  on  the  basis 
not  only  of  runs  earned  off  the  pitching,  but  also  of  runs  earned  by 
base  running — which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pitching — no  fair 
criterion  of  the  pitcher's  skill  could  be  arrived  at  beyond  that 
afforded  by  the  percentage  of  victories  pitched  in. 

The  appended  table  affords  the  fullest  statistics  of  the  work 
done  in  the  box,  in  the  field  and  at  the  bat  by  those  of  the  League 
pitchers  who  took  part  in  not  less  than  fifteen  championship 
games.  The  names  of  the  pitchers  are  given  in  the  order  of  the 
standing  in  percentage  of  victories  pitched  in,  as  that  of  earned 
runs,  under  the  code  of  1891  was  useless;  it  was,  in  fact,  unfair 
to  the  pitcher  as  he  had  to  be  charged  with  the  failures  of  the 
infielders  in  checking  sharp  base  running.  For  instance,  when 
the  first  batsman  led  off  with  a  single  base  hit,  and  the  runner  then 
stole  second  and  third  bases  by  sharp  running  or  by  the  failure  of 
the  catcher  to  throw  swift  enough  to  the  bases,  and  he  was  finally 
sent  home  by  a  sacrifice  hit,  the  pitcher  had  an  earned  run  charged 
against  him,  though  only  a  single  hit  had  been  made  off  his  pitch- 
ing. Of  course  such  earned  runs  are  not  earned  solely  off  the 
pitching,  but  through  a  combination  of  sharp  base  running,  and 
the  catcher's  inability  to  throw,  aided  by  a  single  base  hit.  For  a 
run  to  be  clean  earned  off  the  pitching,  it  must  be  earned  entirely 
from  base  hits.  That  was  my  idea  when  I  originated  the  record  of 
earned  runs  in  the  early  sixties. 

The  following  table  gives  the  name  of  the  pitcher,  the  club  he 
pitched  for,  the  number  of  games  he  pitched  in,  the  percentage  of 
victories  pitched  in;  the  average  of  runs  earned  off  his  pitching; 
aided  by  base  running  and  poor  infield  work;  the  average  of  runs 
scored  off  his  pitching  in  each  game,  the  percentage  of  base  hits 
made  off  the  pitching;  his  fielding  percentage;  the  total  times  he 
struck  out  batting  opponents;  the  total  number  of  bases  ghen  on 
balls  and  bases  given  on  wild  pitches,  and  his  batting  average  and 
record  of  stolen  bases.  These  headings  cover  all  the  statistics 
possible  under  the  scoring  rules  of  1891,  connected  with  the 
pitcher's  work  in  the  box,  his  infielding,  and  in  his  batting  and 
base  running: 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


PlTCHEKS 


Clubs. 


Hutchison  , 
J.  Ewing. ., 
Clarkson..  , 
Nichols.  . 
Staley. . 
G-umbert. . . 

Rusie 

Esper 

Young 

Lovett 

Thornton  . 

Galvin 

Mullane 

Caruthers . . 
Kadbourne, 

GSruber 

Gleason..  .. 

Viau 

Luby 

Baldwin 

Rhines  

Hemming.. 

King 

Welsh  .. 
Keefe   ..    .. 
Terry 


Chicago 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Chicago 

New  York .     . 
Philadelphia  . . 

Cleveland 

Brooklyn 

Philadelphia  . . 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland. 
Philadelphia . . 
Cleveland. . . . 

Chicago   

Pittsburgh  . . . 

Cincinnati 

Brooklyn 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

Philadelphia  , . 
Brooklyn |21 
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2-23 

4-44 

.240 
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31 

.677 

1-67 

3-71 

.224 

.857 

136 

103 

6 

.184 

52 

.642 

2-19 

4-77 

.249 

.840 

135 

155 

12 

.223 

47 

.638 

1-74 

4-42 

.245 

.248 

.870 

213 

96 

11 

.201 

35 

.636 

2-08 

1-23 

.833 

128 

84 

8 

.184 

28 

.635 

2-53 

5-21 

.271 

.795 

64 

85 

8 

326 

5o 

.630 

1-80 

4-34 

.209 

.759 

321 

236 

23 

.247 

31 

.606 

2-50 

5-67 

.215 

.886 

97 

104 

5 

232 

50 

.583 

2-01 

5-00 

.258 

.832 

152 

129 

9 

.168 

12 

581 

2-57 

5-35 

.250 

.733 

128 

115 

19 

.184 

28 

.577 

2-25 

4-93 

.249 

.850 

43 

95 

5 

.145 

28 

.536 

2-48 

4-82 

.247 

.819 

47 

60 

5 

.120 

49 

.511 

1-95 

5-24 

.242 

.862 

117 

178 

12 

.150 

31 

.500 

2-82 

5-79 

.277 

.818 

69 

101 

7 

.291 

25 

.500 

3-40 

6-12 

.269 

.792 

40 

63 

5 

.179 

38 

.482 

3-21 

6-76 

.294 

.793 

82 

110 

17 

.169 

18 

.480 

2-25 

5-25 

.260 

.777 

96 

160 

11 

.244 

38 

-.474 

2-52 

6-42 

.256 

.731 

113 

118 

19 

.179 

22 

.455 

2-09 

6-22 

.259 

.759 

38 

82 

9 

.215 

51 

.417 

2-04 

5-55 

.235 

.754 

195 

210 

24 

.147 

12 

.372 

1-95 

5-45 

.249 

.801 

133 

124 

IS 

.124 

22 

.364 

3-68 

7-77 

.289 

757 

71 

78 

9 

.169 

15 

.354 

2-05 

5-68 

.263 

.741 

164 

146 

22 

.171 

18 

.313 

3-28 

7-27 

.277 

.658 

44 

82 

7 

.149 

15 

300 

2-80 

7-54 

.260 

.868 

55 

48 

3 

.127 

21 

.287 

3-00 

6-23 

.266 

.814 

66 

67 

9 

.202 

The  above  record  shows  Hutchison  as  the  leader  in  percent- 
age of  victories  pitched  in:  John  Ewing,  leading  in  fewest  runs 
earned  off  the  pitching  under  the  existing  code;  Rusie  leading  in 
having  the  smallest  percentage  of  base  hits  scored  off  his  pitching, 
as  also  in  having  the  largest  score  of  strike  outs;  Esper  having  the 
best  fielding  record  in  the  pitcher's  position;  Gumbert  the  best 
percentage  of  base  hits  in  batting;  Lovett  the  best  record  as  a 
pitcher  in  base  running;  Keefe  the  best  record  in  fewest  bases  on 
called  balls— 48,  only,  against Rusie's  236 — and  the  smallest  score 
in  wild  pitches,  John  Ewing  having  the  smallest  average  of  runs 
scored  off  the  pitching.  Taking  the  combined  records,  John 
Ewing  bears  off  the  palm  as  the  pitcher  of  a  single  club,  and  Clark- 
son,  Nichols  and  Staley  as  the  best  club  trio  of  pitchers  in  the 
League  in  1891.  Hutchison  pitched  in  the  largest  number  of 
games.  The  small  batting  percentages  of  the  pitchers  in  the  ag- 
gregate is  noteworthy,  as  also  their  poor  base  running  as  a  class. 
But  in  fielding  in  their  position  they  do  very  well.  Only  one 
League  pitcher  exceeded  a  percentage  of  .300  in  batting  in  1891, 
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while  only  eight  exceeded  200,  sixteen  of  them  only  ranging  from* 
.120  to  .184.  Only  five  of  the  pitchers  had  a  credit  of  less  than 
two  runs  earned  off  their  pitching  to  a  game.  Hemming  had  the- 
poorest  record,  especially  in  runs  earned  and  runs  scored  off  his 
pitching.      Here  is  the  best  and  poorest  records  of  the  season: 

BEST    RECORDS. 


Records. 

Pitchers. 

Clubs. 

coPh 

Best  percentage  of  victories by- 
Best  average  of  runs  earned by 

Best  average  of  scored  runs by 

Best  percentage  of  base  hits by 

Best  fielding  average.... by 

Best  batting  average by 

Best  total  in  strike  outs by 

Best  stolen  base  record by 

Hutchison 

J.  Ewing 

J.  Ewing 

Rusie 

Esper        

Gumbert 

Rusie 

Lovett 

Chicago  

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Philadelphia. . . 

Chicago 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

New  York 

Chicago 

.696 
1-67 
3-71 
.209 
.886 
.326 
.321 
9 

Smallest  score  of  bases  on  balls ....  by 

Keef  e 

4& 

Smallest  score  of  wild  pitches by 

Most  games  pitched  in by 

Keefe     

Hutchison 

3 
63 

POOREST 

RECORDS. 

..off 
..off 

Rusie 

Baldwin 

New  York 

Pittsburgh 

236- 

Most  wild  pitches 

24 

Fewest  strike  outs 

..off 
..off 

Lubv 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

38 

Most  base  hits  off  the  pitching . . 

G-ruber 

294 

Largest  average  of  earned  runs . 

..off 

Hemming 

Brooklyn 

3-68. 

Largest  average  of  scored  runs . . 

..off 

Hemming 

Brooklyn 

7-77 

Smallest  per  cent,  of  victories. . . 

..by 

Terry 

Brooklyn 

.  287 

Fewest  games  pitched  in 

..by 

Keefe 

New  York 

15 

Smallest  fielding  average 

..by 

Welsh.. 

New  York 

.65$ 

Lowest  batting  average . 

-  by 

Galvin 

Pittsburgh.  ... 

.120 

Poorest  base  running  record 

-by 

Staley 

Boston   

a 

GAMES  WON  AND  LOST  BY  A  SINGLE  RUN. 

The  record  of  the  games  in  which  the  competing-  clubs  either  won 
or  lost  each  game  by  a  single  run,  shows  no  less  than  115  games 
marked  by  fast,  close  contests  during  1891.    Here  is  the  full  record; 


Won  and  Lost  by  One  Run. 


Boston 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia . 

Cleveland 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh . . . 


Total  lost . 


.2  * 


10 


12 


13 


16 


14 


15 


115 
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THE  RECORD  OF  TOTAL  RUNS  SCORED. 

The  record  of  the  total  runs  scored  by  each  of  the  League 
Clubs  against  opposing-  teams  in  the  championship  series  presents 
some  interesting  figures  for  comparison.  The  highest  totals 
in  runs  scored  reached  by  each  club  from  April  to  October 
in   the    campaign    of    1891    is    shown    in    the    appended    record  : 


Contesting  Club. 

u 

Contesting  Club. 

3  8" 

Chicago  vs.  Cleveland 

167-82 
138-61 
126-60 
109-50 

New  York  vs.  Chicago 

105-36 

Boston  vs.  New  York 

Cleveland  vs.  Cincinnati.   . . . 
Brooklyn  vs.  Philadelphia.. . 

Cincinnati  vs.  Brooklyn 

Pittsburgh  vs.  New  York 

Philadelphia  vs.  Cleveland 

88-43 
85-33 

85-34 

The  record  in  full  showing  the  total  runs  made  ■  by   each  club 
against  its  seven  club  opponents  is  as  follows: 


Club. 

Boston. 

0 
bo 

© 

0 

0 

1      Q. 

1 

> 
5 

O 
O 
u 

1  Is 

.s a 

0 
a 
5 

i 

Boston 

Chicago 

New   York 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

90    45 

34  18 
54    32 
75    36 

35  14 
67    26 
22      5 

49    17 

105    36 

58    21 
26    12 
60    18 
47    29 
38    17 

138    61 
33    14 

53  '34 
61    24 

58    20 
37    19 

85    36 

69  30 

70  38 
69    33 

84  '51 

109    50 
58    27 

71  30 

95    30 
167    82 
82    35 
85    34 

93  *48 
33    21 
56    23 

106    38 
128    59 
90    39 
53    28 
51    27 

*88  '43 

79    39 

81    28 
107    51 

73    24 

79    41 
126    60 

67    28 

50    23 

124  49 
71  42 
61  26 
83    40 

106  52 
61  28 
56    29 

THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  series  of  contests  known  as  the  World's  Championship 
Series,  which  up  to  1889  had  been  for  several  years  the  culmina- 
ting events  of  the  professional  season  each  year,  were  interfered 
with  in  1890  to  an  extent  which  left  the  question  of  the  base  ball 
championship  of  the  world  in  abeyance.  The  series  was  com- 
menced on  a  small  scale  in  1884,  when  the  League  champion 
of  that  year,  the  Providence  Club  team,  played  a  match  of  best 
two  out  of  three  with  the  American  Champions  the  Metropolitans 
of  New  York,  and  the  result  was  the  success  of  the  Providence 
team  in  all  three  games.  In  1885,  the  League  champion  of 
Chicago  played  a  series  of  best  four  out  of  seven  games  for 
$1,000  with  the   American  champions  of   St.  Louis,  the   result 
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being  a  drawn  match,  the  stake  being  divided,  each  winning  three 
games,  with  one  game  drawn.  In  1886  the  same  clubs  led 
their  respective  organizations  and  did  battle  again  for  the  world's 
championship,  and  this  time  St.  Louis  wron  by  four  games  to  the 
Chicagos  two.  In  1887  the  Detroit  Club  won  the  League 
championship  and  entered  the  lists  against  the  St.  Louis  team 
in  a  match  of  fifteen  games,  of  which  the  Detroit  won  eleven 
and  St.  Louis  but  four.  In  1888  the  New  York  Club  won  the 
League  championship,  and  they  then  faced  the  St.  Louis 
champions,  and  the  former  came  off  victors  in  six  out 
of  ten  games.  In  18S9  the  New  York  Club  were  again 
successful  in  the  League  while  Brooklyn  won  the 'Association 
pennant,  and  in  the  series  these  two  played  together  for  the 
world's  championship  ;  New  York  won  by  six  games  to  three.  In 
1890  the  Brooklyn  Club  won  the  League  championship  and  in  their 
world's  series  with  the  American  champions  of  Louisville  each 
had  won  three  games  and  one  had  been  drawn  when  cold 
weather  put  a  stop  to  the  series  and  the  question  of  the  cham- 
pionship of  1890  was  left  unsettled.  In  1891,  there  was  no 
series  played,  as  the  League  champions  of  Boston  could  not 
legally  play  the  American  champions  of  the  same  city  as  it  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  National  Agreement  to  have  done 
so,  the  Association  having  seceded  from  that  compact.  This 
year  the  battle  for  the  world's  championship  will  be  between 
the  League  clubs  of  the  two  sections  of  that  organization,  under 
the  new  twelve  club  circuit. 

The  record  of  the  world's  series  from  1884  to   1890  inclusive 
— there  being  no  game  in  1S91 — is  as  follows: 

series  of  18S4. 

Oct.  23,  Providence  vs.  Metropolitan,  at  the  Polo  Grounds 6 — 0 

Oct.  24,  "  4i  "  "  "  3-1 

Oct.  25,  "  "■  "     '  "  "  12-2 


SERIES    OF    1885. 

Oct.  14,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago  at  St.  Louis  (8  innings) 5 — 5 

Oct.  15,  Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis  at  St.  Louis  (6  innings),  forfeited 5 — 4 

Oct.  16,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago  at  St.  Louis 7 — 4 

Oct.  17,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago  at  St.  Louis 3—2 

Oct.  22,  Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis  at  Pittsburgh  (7  innings) 9—2 

Oct.  23,  Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis  at  Cincinnati 9 — 2 

Oct.  24,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago  at  Cincinnati 13 — 4 

Total  victories  for  Chicago,  3;  for  St.  Louis;  3,  with  one  game  drawn. 
Total  runs  scored  by  Chicago,  43;  by  St.  Louis,  41. 
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SERIES    OF    It 


Date.    |  Contesting  Clubs. 


Oct.  18 
19 
2G 

21 

22 
23 


Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis 
St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago 
Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis 
St.  Louis  vs.    Chicago 


Cities. 


Chicago . . . 
Chicago. .. 
Chicago.  .. 
S*;.  Louis. . 
St.  Louis . . 
St.  Louis.  . 


Pitchers. 


Clarkson Foutz 

Caruthers .  McCormick 
Clarkson ....  Caruthers 

Foutz Clarkson 

Hudson  Ryan 

Caruthers        Clarkson 


GO 

6-0 
12-0 
11-4 

8-5 
10-3 

4-3 


SERIES    OF    1887. 


Date. 


Contesting  Clubs. 


St.  Louis  vs.  Detroit 
Detroit  vs.  St.  Louis 


St.  Louis  vs .  Detroit 
Detroit  vs.  St.  Louis 


Oct.  10 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IT 

18 

19 

21  J  St.  Louis  vs.  Detroit 

21    Detroit  vs.  St.  Louis 

22 

24 

25 

26 


St.  Louis  vs.  Detroit 


Cities. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh. 
Brooklyn . . 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston. ., 

Philadelphia. 
Washington . 
Baltimore  — 
Baltimore. . . 

Detroit 

Chicago 

St.  Louis .... 


Pitchers. 


Caruthers Getzein 

Conway Foutz 

Getzein.  „.  .  .Caruthers 

Baldwin     King 

Caruthers Conway 

Getzein Foutz 

Baldwin ,  Caruthers 

Baldwin Caruthers 

Conway King 

Caruthers Getzein 

Baldwin Foutz 

Baldwin Foutz 

Baldwin Caruthers 

Getzein King 

Caruthers Baldwin 


13 


m 

6-1 
5-3 

2-1 

8-0 
5-2 
9-0 
3-1 
9-2 
4-2 
11-4 
13-3 
13-3 
6-3 
4-3 
9-2 


SERIES    OF    1888. 


Date. 


Oct.  16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
22 
24 
25 


Contesting  Clubs. 


Cities. 


N.  York  vs.  St.  Louis 
St.  Louis  vs.  N.  York 
N.  York  vs.  St.  Louis 


St.  Louis  vs.  N.  York 
N.  York  vs.  St.  Louis 
St.  Louis  vs.  N.  York 


New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Brooklyn  . . . 

New  York 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis . 


Pitchers. 


Keefe King 

Chamberlain . . .  .Welch 

Keefe King 

Crane Chamberlain 

Keefe King 

Welch ....  Chamberlain 

King Crane 

King Chamberlain 

King George 

5  Chamberlain,       Tit- 
l      comb,  Hatfield 


10 


w 

2-1 
3-0 
4-2 
6-3 
6-4 
12-5 
7-5 
11-3 
14-11 


,.  18-7 
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SERIES    OF    It 


Date. 


Oct.  18 

"  19 

"  22 

"  28 

••  24 

"  25 

"  26 


Contesting  Clubs. 


Cities. 


Pitchers. 


Brooklyn 
N.  York  v. 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 
N.  York  v, 
N.  Yorkv, 

N.  York  v, 

N.  York  v, 
N.  York  v 


7.  N.  York 
Brooklyn 

7.  N.  York 

v.  N.  York 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

.  Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


N.  York.. 
Brooklyn. 

N.  York.. 

Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
N.  York.. 

N.  York  . 

Brooklyn. 
N.  York . . 


i  Terry •  .Keefe 

Crane        ..Caruthers 

:  \  Hughes,    Caruth-  \ 

(  ers,  Welch,  O'Day  j 

I  Terry  Crane 

Crane         .Caruthers 

O'Day Terry 

j  Crane,  Keefe,  Lo-  f 
|  vett,  Caruthers  j" 
Crane . .  Terry .  .Foutz 
O'Day Terry 


2,584 
3,057 


series  of  iSgo. 

In  i8go  the  contest  for  the  World's  championship  between  the 
League  champions  of  Brooklyn  and  the  American  Association 
champions  of  Louisville,  ended  in  a  drawn  battle,  the  record  of 
the  games  played  being  as  follows: 

Oct.  17,  Brooklyn  vs.  Louisville,  at  Louisville,  pitchers  Terry-Stratton  9-0 
"    18,  "  "  '•  •'  ik         Lovect-D.ily. ..   5-3 

"    20,  "  u  "  "  "         Terry-Stratton 

(8  innings) 7-7 

"  21,  Louisv  lie  vs.  Brooklyn,  at  Louisville,  pitchers  Ehret-Lovett..  5-4 
'•  25,  Brooklyn  vs.  Louisville,  at  Brooklyn,  "  Lovett-Daily . .  7-2 
11  27,  Louisville  vs.  B  ooklyn,  6i  "  Stratton-Terry  9-8 
"    28,  ^ Ehret-Lovett..   0-2 

Victories,  Brooklyn  3,  Louisville  3;  drawn  1;  total  scores,  Brooklyn  42 
runs,  Louisville  39. 

These  games  were  the  last  of  the  World's  championship  series 
played,  and  they  will  not  be  resumed  until  competing  teams  from 
ioreign  shores  visit  the  United  States  to  play  the  champion  team  of 
the  League,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  until  1893  at  the  soonest. 

The  summary  of  the  World's  championship  series  from  1884  to 
1890  inclusive,  is  as  follows. 


Year. 

Contesting  Chits. 

Winning  Club. 

a 

0 

m 
O 
Hi 

H< 

3 
6 
6 
15 

10 
9 
6 

15  •  S 

1884 

1385 

Providence  vs.  Metropolitan   . . 
Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis 

Providence. 
Drawn*    

3 
3 
4 
11 
6 
6 
3 

0 
3 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 

1.000 
.500 

1886 

St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago 

St  Louis 

Detroit.   ... 

New  York  

New  York 

Drawn* 

.667 

1887 
1888 

Detroit  vs.  St.  Louis 

New  York  vs.  St.  Louis. 

.733 

.600 

1889 
1890 

New  York  vs.  Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  vs.  Louisville 

.667 
.500 

*The  two  clubs  in  1885  divided  $1,000.     In  1890  the   series  was  drawn, 
each  winning  three  with  one  game  drawn. 
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NEW  YORK  vs.   BROOKLYN. 

The  most  interesting  series  of  League  championship  contests  of 
each  season  since  the  Brooklyn  Club  entered  the  League,  have  been 
those  between  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Clubs.  These  clubs 
had  preliminary  skirmishes  in  1887  and  1888,  but  it  was  not  until 
1889  that  they  met  as  regular  contestants  in  officially  scheduled 
games,  and  they  then  entered  the  lists  as  contestants  for  the 
world's  championship,  New  York  winning  the  League  pennant 
that  year,  and  Brooklyn  that  of  the  American  Association.  Here 
is  the  record  of  that  series: 


Date. 


Oct. 


Winning 
Club. 


City. 


Brooklyn  . 
New  York . 

Brooklyn  . 

Brooklyn  . 
New  York . 


New  York.. 
Brooklyn  . . 

New  York . . 

Brooklyn  . . 

New  York . . 


Brooklyn  ., 
New  York . 


Pitchers. 


Terry Keefe 

Crane Caruthers 

(  Hughes Caruthers,  ) 

1  Welch ....O'Day  J 

Terry Crane 

Crane Caruthers 

O'Day Terry 

(  Crane Keefe  { 

(Lovett         .Caruthers  3 

Crane Terry ....  Foutz 

O'Day Terry 


0 

O 
O 

X/2 

a 

H 

12—10 

8 

6—  2 

9 

8—  7 

8 

10—  7 

8 

11—  3 

9 

2—  1 

11 

11—  7 

9 

16—  7 

9 

3—  2 

9 

4  a 

8,448 
16,172 

5,181 

3  045 
2,901 
2,556 

3,312 

2,584 
3,057 


It  will  be  seen  that  New  York  was  victorious  in  six  out  of  the 
nine  games  played,  by  the  total  score  of  73  runs  to  52.  The 
aggregate  attendance  at  the  nine  games  was  43,256.  The  larg- 
est attendance  at  a  single  game  was  16,172,  at  Brooklyn,  the 
largest  at  New  York  being  8,448.  The  aggregate  attendance  at 
Brooklyn  was  24,702,  at  New  York  18,554.  The  smallest  at- 
tendance at  a  single  game  was  2,584,  at  New  York. 

In  1890  the  two  clubs  met  in  the  League  championship  arena 
for  the  first  time,  the  Brooklyn  Club  that  year  winning  the 
League  pennant.  The  record  for  1890  between  the  two  clubs 
was  as  follows:  _     „     0 

.    •        RECORD    OF    189O. 


Date. 

Winning  Club. 

City. 

0 
u 

0 

Xfl 

Pitchers. 

May  3 
"  5 
"  7 
"      14 

June  2 
"  3 
"  4 
"  12 
"      13 

Brooklyn 

u 

New  York 

it 

it 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

u 

7—3 

8     3 
3—1 
6-4 
6—4 

20—7 
4-1 

12—6 
4—2 

16—2 

Caruthers Welch 

Hughes Rusie 

Rusie .Terry 

Rusie  ....Terry 

Rusie Caruthers 

Lovett Murphy 

Rusie Terry 

Lovett Rusie 

Caruthers Welch 

"      14 

Lovett     . .         Rusie 
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EECOED    OF   1890— CONTINUED. 


Date. 


Winning  Club. 


June  16 

Aug.     9 

"      11 

12 

4 
5 
6 

13 


Sept. 


Brooklyn  . 

New  York . 

Brooklyn  . 
New  York . 

cc 

Brooklyn  . 


City. 


New  York. 

Brooklyn.. 
New  York. 


CO 


5  4 
5-0 
3-0 
3-0 
7-3 
9  -1 
5-1 
8—4 


Terry Rusie- 

Terry Rusie 

Welch Terry 

Rusie Caruthers 

Terry Rusie- 

Sharratt Lovett 

Rusie . . Terry 

Terry Rnsie' 


In  this  series  Brooklyn  won  ten  games  and  New  York  eight, 
the  total  scores  being  104  to.  73  in  favor  of  Brooklyn.  The 
figures  of  the  attendance  in  1890  were  too  unreliable  to  be  re- 
corded, as  they  in  no  way  represented  the  amount  taken  in  at  the 
gate;  there  being  too  many  complimentaries  and  too  much  exag- 
gerated counting  for  a  reliable  record  of  the  regular  attendance. 

In  1891  New  York  had  the  best  of  the  fight,  that  club  s  team, 
winning  the  League  championship  series  with  Brooklyn  besides- 
beating  them  in  the  Metropolitan  championship  series.  Here  is 
the  record  for  1801:         _^^  ^„  tQ   t 

RECORD    OF    189I. 


Date. 

Winning  Club. 

f-t 

O 
O 
HI 

PlTCHEKS. 

April 

07 

6—5 

Lovett 

17,892 
2,539 

28 

5-4 

Welch 

.  ..Caruthers 

" 

29 

12     3 

Rusie 

..  Hemming 

2.588 

it 

30 

Brooklyn 

8—2 

Lovett  . . . 

Sharratt 

3,263 

June 

22 

4—0 

Lovett .... 

J.  Ewing 

4,194 

" 

23 

Ne  v  York 

11—3 

Rusie . . 

Terry 

4,340 

u 

24 

Brooklyn  .. 

7—3 

Caruthers . 

Welch 

2  631 

» 

25 

New  York 

9  -2 

Rusie 

Lovett 

2,961 

July 

20 

5-4 

Rusie 

Lovett 

3,546 

" 

21 

Brooklyn 

10-9 

Caruthe'S. 

...  .  J.  Ewing 

3  495 

it 

31 

New  York.... .. 

6—0 

Rusie 

Terry 

2.586 

Aug. 

1 

Brooklyn 

9—6 

Lovett  . . . 

J.  Ewing 

5.776 

Sept. 

24 

6     0 

2,008 

25 

New  York 

7—6 

Welch  .... 

Foutz 

2,000 
3,925 

it 

26 

" 

10—4 

Rusie 

.Caruthers  ) 

. . .  .Lovett  ] 

11 

26 

" 

13—5 

Rusie 

Oct. 

1 

Brooklyn 

6-3 

Foutz 

..    .J.  Ewing 

567 

•l 

2 

kt 

8-0 

Inks 

..  .Cughlin 

464 

" 

3 

New  York  

7-3 

Sullivan. . . 

.Lovett 

1,088 

Where 
Played . 

Brooklyn  . 
New  York . 
Brooklyn  . 
New  York . 
Brooklyn  . 
New  York. 
Brooklyn  . 

New  York. 


Victories— New  York,  11;  Brooklyn:  8;  Total  runs— New  York,  114; 
Brooklyn.  97.  Aggregate  attendance  at  Brooklyn,  43,930;  at  New  York& 
21,923.  Total.  65.862.  Largest  attendance  at  a  game,  17  892  in  Brooklyn* 
Largest  in  New  York,  5,776.  Smallest  attendance,  461  at  New  York.  Times 
each  club  was  Chicagoed— New  York,  3;  Brooklyn,   1. 

In  1892  the  contest  between  these  rival  clubs  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  country,  bids  fair  to  be  second  only  in  interest  to  that  of 
the  National  Association  championship  itself. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 


ITS    TEN     YEARS    OF    HISTORY. 

FROM    l882    TO    l8gi    INCLUSIVE. 

The  late  American  Association  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  amidst  the  turmoil  of  an  era  of  demoralization  in  professional 
club  history,  which  prevailed  during-  the  early  period  of  the  decade 
of  the  eighties,  and  to  have  died  after  the  two  years  of  revolution 
in  the  professional  arena — which  it  was  largely  influential  in  pro- 
moting— which  ended  with  the  establishment  of  the  new  twelve 
club  League,  now  in  governmental  control  of  the  professional 
base  ball  world,  and  which  began  its  history  in  1892.  The 
American  Association  was  an  organization  which  managed  its 
clubs  on  the  basis  of  a  distinct  method  of  catering  for  public 
patronage,  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  old  National 
League  ;  the  dividing  line  being  its  indorsement  of  Sunday  ball 
.playing,  which  the  National  League  was  opposed  to  from  its 
organization  in  1876  to  the  closing  chapter  of  its  independent 
history  in  1891.  In  1891  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die, 
while  the  National  League  changed  its  base,  and  began  a  new 
career  under  a  compromise  administration  which  circumstances 
forced  it  to  agree  to,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  suicidal  war 
which  had  brought  professional  ball  playing  almost  to  death's 
door. 

The  American  Association,  which  ended  its  ten  years  vof 
-existence  in  December,  1891,  was  organized  on  Nov.  2,  1891, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati  on  that  day.  The  meeting  in 
question  was  the  result  of  a  call  for  a  convention  to  be  held  at 
the  Gibson  House  in  Cincinnati.  In  1881  the  circuit  of  clubs 
of  the  National  League  included  only  Boston,  Worcester, 
Providence  and  Troy,  in  the  East,  and  Chicago,  Detroit, 
JBuffalo  and  Cleveland,  in  the  West,  and  at  that  time  neither 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  or  Baltimore  had  any 
representative  clubs  in  any  regular  organization,  nor  St.  Louis  or 
Cincinnati  out  west.  At  the  closing  of  the  National  League 
season  of  1881  a  favorable  opening  was  offered  for  a  new 
organization  for-  clubs  outside  the  League  arena  of  the  period. 
'The  League  had  a  branch  called  the  "League  Alliance"  at  that 
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time  but  it  did  not  suit  the  outside  clubs,  and  an  independent 
association  was  sought  for.  In  November,  1881,  Messrs. 
Justus  Thorner,  Louis  Kramer,  Geo.  Herancourt  and  Victor 
H  Long  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  were 
admirers  of  the  game,  got  together,  and  assisted  by  the  base- 
ball editor  of  the  Commercial- Gazette,  Mr.  0.  P.  Caylor,  and 
Tas  A  Williams,  the  able  secretary  of  the  old  International 
Association  laid  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  new  professional 
association,  and  in  answer  to  the  call  issued  for  the  meeting; 
above  mentioned  they  attended  in  full  force,  and,  with  Air. 
McKnight  of  Pittsburgh,  Chris.  Von  der  Ahe  of  St.  Louis,  J.  H. 
Pank  of  Louisville,  and  J.  A.  Williams  of  Columbus,  organized 
the  American  Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Clubs,  with 
a  membership  comprising  the  clubs  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh,  or  rather  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany 
City  combined. 

Amono-  the  delegates  present  at  the  original  meeting  were 
H  B  Phillips,  Chas.  Fulmer,  and  Wm.  Barme,  of  Eastern 
clubs  with  Dave  Read,  who  was  with  Air.  Von  der  Ahe  on  behalf 
of  the  St  Louis  Club.  At  the  election  for  officers  D.  McKnight 
was  made  President,  and  Tas.  A.  Williams,  secretary.  1  he 
Board  of  Directors  were  Messrs.  Von  der  Ahe,  Thorner,  Barme 
and  Fulmer.  The  clubs  represented  were  of  limited  financial 
strength  and  only  a  minority  had  ball  grounds  at  command. 
In  1882,  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  new  association,  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  March  13,  1882,  the  circuit  for  the -season  was 
completed,  with  the  addition  of  the  Athletic  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Baltimore  Club.  The  campaign  of  1882  was 
entered  upon  by  six  clubs,  viz.,  the  Athletic,  Baltimore  and 
Alleghany  clubs  of  the  East,  and  the  Cincinnati  Louisville  and 
Eclipse  Clubs  of  the  West,  the  latter  hailing  from  Louisville. 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Cincinnati  Club  was  found  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  the  pennant  of  the  inaugural 
season  of  the  Association  went  to  that  club.  Only  two  hundred 
and  thirty  odd  championship  games  were  played  ^  that  season, 
the  Cincinnatis  winning  54  out  of  80,  and.  the  Baitimores  losing 
54  out  of    79,  these  being    the    leading  and    tail  end   clubs    ot 

the  race.  r   ^        _T    n  ,     -      n^ 

In  1884  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  New  lork  and  the  Co- 
lumbus Club  entered  the  Association,  making  an  eight  cub 
circuit  with  the  other  six  clubs,  and  this  year  the  Athletic  club 
won  the  pennant  by  the  very  narrow  margin  of  one  victory  more 
and  one  defeat  less  than  the  St.  Louis  club,  the  Baitimores 
again  being  the  tail  enders. 

In    1885   the    Association    tried   the   experiment  of    a   twelve 
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league  circuit,  but  under  circumstances  which  insured  failure 
from  the  start.  To  the  eight  clubs  of  the  season  of  1883  were 
added  the  four  clubs  of  Brooklyn,  Washington,  Indianapolis 
and  Toledo,  making  six  Eastern  clubs  and  six  Western.  The 
clubs  were  so  unevenly  matched  and  so  badly  managed,  that 
the  failure  of  the  experiment  was  a  certainty.  The  Washing- 
ton Club  disbanded  after  playing  half  of  its  games,  and  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Richmond,  Va. ,  Club,  thirteen  clubs  therefore 
taking  part  in  the  campaign.  The  best  managed  club,  the 
Metropolitan,  won  the  pennant,  and  this  time  there  were  six 
tail  enders  below  the  Baltimore  Club,  Washington  necessarily 
being  the  occupants  of  the  last  ditch. 

In  1885  the  Association  reduced  its  circuit  to  the  regulation 
number  of  eight  clubs,  Columbus  dropping  out,  together  with 
the  Washington,  Indianapolis,  Toledo  and  Richmond  Clubs, 
leaving  Brooklyn  to  make  the  eighth  club.  This  year  the  St. 
Louis  Club,  under  Comiskey's  able  management,  went  to  the 
front  under  a  four  years'  engagement  to  occupy  first  place, 
Baltimore  again  going  back  to  the  tail  end  position. 

In  1886  the  same  ending  occurred,  there  being  no  changes; 
but  in  1887  Pittsburgh  left  the  Association,  and  the  old  League 
club  of  Cleveland  entered  the  Association.  St.  Louis  again 
won,  but  this  time  Cleveland  was  at  the  tail  end,  while 
Baltimore  roosted  in  third  place. 

In  1888  Kansas  City  replaced  the  Metropolitans,  the  latter 
being  bought  up  by  the  Brooklyn  Club,  and  St.  Louis  became 
four  times  winner,  and  Kansas  City  finished  as  tail  enders. 

In  1889  seven  of  the  eight  clubs  entered  for  the  race,  Cleve- 
land returning  to  the  League,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  most 
exciting  known  to  the  Association,  the  Brooklyn  winning  by  a 
neck,  despite  the  efforts  of  a  combine  to  "throw  that  club 
down."  The  tail  end  club  was  the  Louisville,  with  the  worst 
figures  on  record,    11 1  defeats  out  of   137  games. 

•In  1890  the  players'  revolt  upset  all  calculations,  alike  in 
the  Association  and  in  the  League.  The  "combine"  in  the 
Association,  which  tried  to  get  in  its  work  in  1889,  did 
things  up  brown  in  1890  in  their  way,  and  the  result  was  the 
retirement  in  disgust  of  the  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore 
and  Kansas  City  clubs,  the  two  former  entering  the  League, 
the  Baltimores  going  to  the  Atlantic  Association,  and  the 
Kansas  City  to  their  home  organization,  the  Western  Associa- 
tion. By  great  exertions  the  Association  induced  Rochester 
and  Syracuse  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  East,  and  Toledo  in  the 
West,  and,  organizing  a  new  club  in  Brooklyn,  went  in  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.      The  latter  club  proved  to  be 
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a  failure  and  the  Toledo  Club  finished  up  the  disbanded 
Brooklyn's  schedule.  The  Association  tried  to  rope  in  with 
the  Players'  League  at  one  time,  but  the  latter  did  not  see  it 
in  the  ris-ht  light,  and  the  second  dead  failure  of  the  combine 
of  i88q  was  recorded.  Under  the  demoralized  condition  ot 
thino-s'of  1890  the  tail  enders  of  1889,  under  Chapman  s  man- 
agement-engaged for  1890— won  the  pennant,  the  Athletics 
ending  the  season  in  the  last  ditch  in   1890. 

In  iSqi  the  "combine"  again  got  in  its  costly  work,  and  at 
the  very  outset  led  an  attack  on  the  National  agreement,  and 
thereby  gave  the  Association  its  death  blow  This  year  the 
Players'  League  club  of  Boston  of  1890  entered  the  Association, 
and  the  Washington  returned,  the  "combine  rushing  things  m 
the  matter  of  placing  rival  clubs  to  the  League  m  Boston  and 
Cincinnati.  The  former  club,  headed  by  a  princely  capitalist, 
managed  to  withstand  the  financial  crash  of  the  season,  but  the 
Cincinnati  experiment  turned  out  a  lamentable  failure  m  every 
respect,  and  finally  was  superseded  by  the  Milwaukee  club  ot 
the  Western  Association,  which  club,  losing  sight  ot  the 
costly  experience  of  the  Kansas  City  Club,  sacrificed  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow.  The  pennant  race  proved  to  be  one- 
sided, only  two  clubs  practically  being  in  the  contest  from 
the  start,  and  these  were  the  St.  Louis  and  Boston  Clubs, 
the  latter  eventually  winning,  while  Washington  once  more 
finished    in    the    Association's    last    ditch,   as    they    had    done 

mit  is4needless  to  add  more  to  this  chapter  beyond  stating 
that  after  the  Association  had  ended  a  creditable  seven  years  ot 
history  up  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1889,  it  got  into  the 
hands  of  a  combination  of  magnates,  whose  revolutionary  work 
led  to  the  demise  of  the  Association  in  1891.  The  chapters  ot 
the  Association's  history  in  1890  and  1891  is  not  pleasant 
reading  for  the  conservative  minority  of  the  organization,  who 
had  helped  to  make  its  career  up  to  October,  1889,  one  ot 
credit  to  the  fraternity  at  large. 

THE  TEH  YEARS'   RECORD   OF    GAMES    PLAYED. 

The  comolete  record  of  the  number  of  games  played  by  each  of 
the  nineteen  different  clubs  which  have  taken  part  in  the  ten  an- 
nual championship  campaigns  of  the  American  Ass ociation  from 
1882  to  1S91,  inclusive,  is  given  herewith,  in  a  table  which  shows 
how  many  years  each  club  played  in  the  Association,  and  the  total 
games  each  played  each  year. 
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YEARS. 


Clubs. 

1882 

1883 

1884 

107 

108 

108 

106 

109 

83 

108 

*107 

108 

0 

104 

0 

63 

42 

107 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1260 

1885 

*112 

114 

112 

107 

112 

112 

111 

107 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

887 

1886 

*139 

135 

136 

131 

138 

137 

137 

135 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1088 

1887 

*125 

134 

136 

135 

136 

134 

0 

134 

0 

137 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1071 

1888 

*135 

133 

135 

135 

131 

140 

0 

0 

0 

126 

•    0 

132 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1067 

1889 

135 

133 

138 

135 

139 

*137 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1092 

1890 

136 

112 

*132 

34 

0 

$88 

0 

0 

134 

0 

132 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

127 

0 

0 

1021 

1891 

137 

139 

139 

135 

94 

0 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

0 

134 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-135 

42 

1092 

**St.  Louis 

79 
75 
79 
73 
*80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

386 

98 
*98 
97 
96 
98 
0 
98 
96 
97 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

778 

1203 

'"Athletic 

1181 

*Louisville 

1212 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

1087 
1037 

^Brooklyn 

Pittsburgh 

831 
454 

^Metropolitan 

CJolumbus 

Cleveland 

579 
614 
263 

Toledo 

Kansas  City 

Washington 

236 
269 
197 

Richmond 

Indianapolis 

42 
107 

Rochester 

126 

Syracuse 

127 

^Boston 

Milwaukee 

135 
49, 

Total  games 

9736 

^Pennant  winners.    $The  new  club  which  succeeded  the  old  Brooklyn  Club. 

The  Brooklyn  Club  left  the  Association  and  entered  the  League 
at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1889,  as  did  the  Cincinnati. 

A  summary  of  the  above  table  presents  the  following  interesting 
statistics  : 

Ten  Year  Clubs.— St.  Louis,  Athletic,  Louisville,  and  Baltimore. 

Nine  Year  Clubs. — Cincinnati. 

Seven  Year  Clubs.—  Brooklyn. 

Five  Yeo.r  Clubs. — Metropolitan,  Columbus. 

Four  Ysar  Clubs.—  Pittsburgh. 

Two  Year  Clubs. — Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Toledo,  and  Washington. 

One  Year  Clubs.— -Richmond,  Indianapolis,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Boston, 
and  Milwaukee. 

Pennant  Winners. — Cincinnati,  Athletic,  Metropolitan,  St,  Louis — four 
successive  years  ;  Louisville,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston. 

Largest  number  of  games  played  in  a  single  season,  St.  Louis,  139  in  1886. 

Smallest  number  of  games  played  in  a  single  season,  Baltimore,  34  in  1890. 

Largest  number  of  games  played  in  a  single  season,  1,260  in  188i. 

Smallest  number  of  games  played  in  a  single  season,  386  in  1882. 

Total  aggregate  of  games  played  in  ten  years,  9,736. 

Largest  aggregate  of  games  won  by  a  single  club  in  ten  years,  Louisville, 
1,212. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION'S  CHAMPIONSHIP 
RECORD. 

THE    STATISTICS    FOR   TEN    YEARS. 

The  appended  record  gives  the  list  of  victories  and  defeats 
scored  by  the  clubs  of  each  season  in  the  championship  arena,  as 
also  the  percentage  of  victories  scored,  and  the  order  in  which  the 
clubs  stood  at  the  close  of  each  season. 

1882. 


Clubs 


Cincinnati.. 

Eclipse 

Athletic. 


54  26 
44  35 
40  35 


Clubs.  c    8    b  <o 

Jirr_ 

Allegheny 39  39  .500 

557  St.  Louis      36  43.456 

533  Baltimore 19  54  .  '260 


Athletic 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati 

Metropolitan. 


66J32I  673  Louisville   .......  .  52  45  .536 

65  33  .  633  Columbus 32  65  .  337 

62  36    640  Allegheny 30  68  .306 


54  42  .563  Baltimore. 


2S  68    292 


1884. 


Metropolitan 

Columbus 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati 

Baltimore 

Athletic 


751321.700  Toledo    46  58  .442 

69  39  .  638  Brooklyn 40  43  .  384 

68  40  .  629  -Richmond 12  30    285 

67  40  .626  Allegheny 30  78  .277 

68  41  .623  Indianapolis 29  78    271 

63  43  .  594  Washington 12  51  .  190 

6147.564 


-The  Richmond  Club  took  the  place  of  the  disbanded  Washingtons.  which 
gave  up  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

1885. 


St.  Louis . . . 
Cincinnati.. 
Allegheny.. 
Athletic . .  . 


79  33 
63  49 
56  55 
55  59 


.705  Louisville ,63  59  473 

.  562  Brooklyn 53  59  .  473 

.504  Metropolitan 44  64  .406- 

.491  Baltimore 41  66  377 


St.  Louis 1931461.669  Cincinnati      .    65  73  .471 

Allegheny :80  571.584  Athletic 63  72  .467 

Brooklyn 76  61  .555  Metropolitan 53  82    393 

Louisville 66  70    485  ^Baltimore 48  S3  .366 

1887. 


St.  Louis. . . 
Cincinnaii.  , 
Baltimore. 
Louisville.  . 


95  30 
8154 
77  58 
76  60 


^04  Athletic i 64  70  .481 

600  Brooklyn , .    .. 16O  74  .  448 

570  Metropolitan  44  89;. 331 

559  Cleveland [3992    29& 
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iSSS. 


St.  Louis.  . 
Brooklyn . . 
Athletic 
Cincinnati. 


921431.681  Baltimore... 
88  52  .629  Cleveland... 

81152  .609  Louisville.  ... 
79i52    594  Kansas  City. 


.423 
374 
.360 
.326 


iSSq. 


Brooklyn  . 
St.  Louis... 
Athletic  .  . 
Cincinnati.. 


931441.679  Baltimore  . 


90  45 

75|58 


667  'Columbus. 
564  Kansas  City. 
.547  Louisville.  . . 


70 

6o 

60 

78 

55 

82 

27 

111 

519 

.435 
.401 
.195 


189O. 


Louisville  . 
Columbus . 
St.  Louis. 

Toledo 

Bochester . 


88|44j.667  Baltimore. 
79 1 55 1 .  590  Syracuse  . . 
78  58  .574  Aihletic... 
68  64  515  Brooklyn.. 
63  631.500 


15 

19 

55 

72 

34 

73 

15 

73 

.441 


409 
262 


1S9I. 


Boston. 

St.  Louis  . 
Baltimore. 
Athletic  — 


.689  "Milwaukee |64 

.  620  Columbus 61 

.  526  Louisville 55 

.  525  Washington |44 


72  .471 
76  .445 


GO 


^Cincinnati  had  a  record  of  38  victories  to  56  defeats,  with  a  percentage 
of  .404  when  the  team  was  transferred  to  Milwaukee.  The  latter's  indi- 
vidual record  was  26  victories  to  16  defeats,  giving  a  percentage  of  .619. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  St.  Louis  Club  was  the  only  club  to  win 
the  Association  pennant  more  than  once.  The  Cincinnatis  began 
as  winners  in  1882,  and  were  followed  by  the  Athletics  in  1883. 
Then  the  Metropolitans  won  the  pennant  in  1884,  and  the  St. 
Louis  in  1885,  '86,  '87,  and  '88.  The  Brooklyns  carried  off  the 
honors  in  1889;  the  Louisvilles  in  1890,  and  the  Bostons  in  1891. 

ASSOCIATION   RECORD. 

The  record  showing  the  managers  of  the  champion  teams  of  the 
American  Association  from  1882  to  1891,  inclusive,  is  as  follows  : 


Year. 


837. 


890 . 
891. 


Winning  Clubs. 


Team  Managars. 


Cincinnati Fulmer 

Athletic         Simmons 

Metropolitan Mutrie 

St.  Louis Comiskey 

St.  Louis J  Comiskey 

St.  Louis     I  Comiskey 

St.  Lr>uis Comiskey 

Brooklyn . .    JMcGunnigle . 

Louisville     jChapman 

Boston Irwin 


0 

C 

54 

26 

80 

66 

32 

98 

75 

32 

107 

79 

33 

119 

93 

46 

133 

95 

40 

185 

92 

43 

loo 

93 

U 

137 

83 

44 

132 

93 

42 

185 

.677 
.653 
.700 
.705 
.669 
.704 
.681 
.679 
.667 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  CHAMPION   TEAMS. 

1882.  Cincinnati — Pitchers,  White,  McCormick.  Catchers, 
Snyder,  Powers.  Infie  ders,  Stearns  lb,  McPhee  2b,  Carpenter 
3b,  Fulmer  ss.      Outfielders ■,  Sommer  If,  Macullar  cf,  Wheeler  rf. 

1S83.  Athletic — Pitchers,  Mathews,  Bradley;  Catchers,  Rowen, 
O'Brien;  Infielders,  Stovey  lb,  Strieker  2b,  Corey  3b,  Moynahan 
ss.      Outfielders,  Birdsall  If,  Blakiston  cf,  Knight  rf. 

1884.  Metropolitan — Pitchers,  Keefe,  Snyder.  Catchers, 
Holbert,  Reipschlager.  Infielders,  Orr  lb,  Troy  2b,  Ester- 
brook  3b,  Nelson  ss.  Outfielders,  Kennedy  If.  Roseman  cf, 
Brady  rf. 

1S85.  St.  Louis — Pitchers,  Foutz,  Caruthers,  McGinnis. 
Catchers,  Bushong,  Sullivan.  Infielders,  Comiskey  lb,  Bark- 
ley  2b,  Latham  3b,  Gleason  ss.  Outfielders,  O'Neil  If,  Welch  cf, 
Nicol  rf. 

1886.  St.  Louis — Pitchers,  Foutz,  Caruthers.  Catcher  s% 
Bushong,  Kemmler.  Infielders,  Comiskey  ib,  Robinson  2b, 
Latham  3b,  Gleason  ss.  Outfielders,  O'Neil  If,  Welch  cf, 
Nicol  rf. 

1887.  St.  Louis — Pitchers,  Foutz,  Caruthers,  McGinnis, 
King.  Catchers,  Bushong,  Boyle.  Infielders,  Comiskey  ib, 
Robinson  2b,  Latham  3b,  Gleason  ss.  Outfielders,  O'Niel  If, 
Welch  cf,  Foutz  rf. 

1888.  St.  Louis — Pitchers,  King,  Hudson,  Chamberlain. 
Catchers,  Boyle,  Milligan.  Infielders,  Comiskey  lb,  Robinson  2b, 
Latham  3b,  Herr  ss.  Outfielders,  O'Niel  If,  Lyons  cf, 
McCarthy  rf. 

1889.  Brooklyn — Pitchers,  Caruthers,  Terry,  Hughes, 
Lovett.  Catchers,  Bushong,  Visner,  Clark.  Infielders,  Foutz  lb, 
Collins  2b,  Pinkney  3b,  Smith  ss,  Outfielders,  O'Brien  If, 
Corkhill  cf,  Burns  rf. 

1890.  Louisville. — Pitchers,  Stratton,  Ehret,  Daily,  Meakin, 
Catchers,  Ryan,  Weckbaker.  Infielders,  Taylor  lb,  Shinnick  2b, 
Raymond  3b,  Tomnev  ss.  Outfielders,  Hamburgh  If,  Weaver  cf. 
Wolfrf.  ■   ^  J 

1891.  Boston — Pitchers.  Haddock,  Buffi nton,  Daley,  Griffith, 
O'Brien.  Catchers,  Murphy,  FarYell,  Mike  Kelly.  Infielders, 
Brouthers  ib,  Strieker  2b,  Joyce,  3b,  Radford  ss.  Outfielders, 
Richardson  If,  Brown  cf,  Duffy  rf .  V 

V 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  CHAMPIONS  FOR  189!. 

The  American  Association  champions  for  1 891  were  the  Bos- 
ton Club  team,  managed  by  Arthur  Irwin,  Mike  Kelly  acted 
as  manager  and  captain  after  the  Cincinnati  Association  Club 
disbanded,  but  the  brunt  of  the  season's  work  in  these  posi- 
tions fell  upon  Hart  and  Irwin,  and  the  team's  success  is 
largely  due  to  their  united  efforts.  The  club  team  was  a 
strong-  one,  individually  and  collectively,  and  it  was  well  cap- 
tained and  managed  most  of  the  time,  Irwin  getting  considerable 
team  work  out  of  the  players  in  a  majority  of  the  games.  The 
team's  batteries  included  no  less  than  seven  pitchers,  with  three 
catchers,  but  most  of  the  battery  work  of  the  season  devolved 
upon  pitchers  Haddock  and  Buffington,  and  catchers  Duffy  and 
Murphy;  the  regular  infielders  being  Brouthers,  Strieker,  Joyce 
and  Radford,  while  Richardson,  Brown  and  Duffy  covered  the 
outfield  pretty  regularly.  The  record  of  the  club's  monthly 
progress  during-  the  campaign  shows  that  there  was  not  a  month 
in  which  the  team  did  not  win  more  games  than  it  lost.  Espe- 
cially was  it  successful  in  July  and  August,  during  which  two 
months  the  team  won  thirty-six  games,  and  lost  but  ten.  The 
full  and  complete  record  of  the  team  in  the  championship  contests 
of  the  season  is  appended: 


Boston  A.  A.  vs. 

02 

'B 

0 

0 
0 
Jj 

5 

1  M 
1 

w 

,0 

8 
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0 
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to 

'3 

0 
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-*> 
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H 
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8 

10 
18 

0 
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1 

0 
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1 
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3 
6 
4 
15 

.444 

12 
8 

20 
1 
1 
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0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
6 
6 

2 

15 

5 

.600 

13 

7 
20 
1 
1 

0 
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0 
2 
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0 
0 
7 
6 
4 
3 
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10 

.650 

13 
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20 
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1 
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1 
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1 
1 
0 
8 
5 
2 
5 
14 
6 

650 

15 
5 

20 
0 
1 

0 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

10 
5 
0 
3 

13 
8 

756 

14 

3 
17 

2 
1 

0 
1 

0 

4 
1 
2 
0 
8 
6 
0 
3 
12 
4 

.150 

18 
2 

20 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
1 
1 

.900 

93 

Defeats 

42 

Games  played 

135 

Drawn  games  

4 

Series  won 

6 

Series  unfinished 

"Chicago"  victories 

1 
8 

"Chicago''  defeats, 

2 

"Won  by  one  run. .  . .  , 

15 

Dost  by  one  run 

10 

Extra  in.  victories 

Extra  in.  defeats 

Home  victories 

Victories  abroad 

2 

1 

53 

IT) 

Home  defeats 

19 

Defeats  abroad. 

Single  figure  games 

23 
92 

Double  figure  games .... 

43 

Per  cent  of  victories. 

689 
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The  pitching  record  of  the  club  is  as  follows: 


Boston  A.  A.  vs. 


Haddock.  . . 
Buffington . 
Griffiths  .. 
Fitzgerald . 

Daley   . 

O'Brien 

Madden 
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27    9 
3    14 
2    13 
9    5  14 

19  14  33 
Oil 


Totals     S  10  12    8  13    7  12    7  16    5  14    3,18    2*3  42  135 

MONTHLY    RECORD. 


o  o 


.750 
.750 
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.667 
.643 
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Boston. 
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93 

Defeats 

G-ames  played 

Games  drawn ...           

7 
21 
0 

5 

23 

1 

42 

135 

4 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  club  opened  the  campaign  with  a 
winning  record  of  victories  in  comparison  with  defeats,  and  kept 
up  their  vantage  ground  all  the  way  through.  During  July  and 
August  they  aggregated  thirty-six  victories  against  but  ten 
defeats.     The  record  of  the  team's  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 
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22 

87 
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.29S 
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.263 
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.240 
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.222 
.220 

183 
.172 
.145 

»    CO 

981 

Duffy 

.928 

856 

899 

.927 

Kelley., 

H .  Eichardson 

.905 
928 
910 
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iMcGeachv 

.951 

O'Brien 

.947 

Strieker • 

Murphy 

.958 
.864 
.902 

.891 

Griffith 

.903 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  CLUB  RECORDS  FOR  1891. 


The  individual  club  records  of  the  new  club  teams — including 
•Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee — which  took  part  in  this  Association's 
-championship  campaign  of  i8gr  are  given  below.  The  Boston 
■champions,  of  course,  are  given  in  more  complete  form  than  those 
of  the  other  clubs,  they  taking  the  lead  in  a  special  chapter  by 
themselves. 

THE    ST.    LOUIS    CLUB'S    RECORD. 


St.  Louis  vs. 


Victories 

SDefeats 

<G-ames  played 

<G-ames  drawn 

Per  cent,  of  victories 

Series  won 

Series  lost 

Series  tied 

Series  unfinished 

*  'Chicago"  victories . . 
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9 

84 

3 
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10 

52 

The  Pitching  Record. 


St.  Louis  vs. 
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O'Neill.  . 
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Comiskey. 
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THE    BALTIMORE    CLUB'S    RECORD. 
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35 
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Baltimore  vs. 
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Individual   Records. 
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Athletic  vs. 
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THE    MILWAUKEE    CLUB'S    RECORD. 
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.233 
.224 
.175 

.952 
.866 

Carney 

937 

Dwyer 

.971  Burke 

909 

.908J 

.952 

Pettit 

.875 

Mains 

THE    CINCINNATI    CLUB'S    RECORD. 


Cincinnati  vs. 

d 

o 

OS 

O 

pq 

02 

'3 
o 

5 
14 
19 
1 
.263 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
8 
11 

6 

■A  ° 

?s 
w 

5 
7 
12 
0 
.417 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
4 

d 

i  "© 

< 

4 
8 

12 
0 
.333 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

11 
1 

S  P 

D 

8 
7 

15 
0 
.553 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

14 
1 

7 
9 

16 
0 
.438 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

10 
6 

,  d 

■AS 

^2 

9 
5 
14 
1 
.643 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
9 
5 

"as 
O 

Victories . , 

5 
8 
13 
0 
.385 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

6 

43 

Defeats ; 

58 

Games  played 

101 

Games  drawn 

?, 

Per,  cent,  of  victories 

496 

Series  won 

0 

Series  lost 

1 

Series  tied 

Series  unfinished 

0 

7 

"Chicago"  victories 

78 

"Chicago"  defeats 

Sinsrle  figure  games 

3 
67 

Double  figure  games 

34 

The  Pitching  Record. 


Cincinnati  vs. 


Mains.. 
Crane. . , 
Dwyer.. 
McGill.  . 
Kilray. . 
Davies  . 

Bell 

Keenan . 
Duryea . 
Widner 

Totals 


3  2 

0  3 

2  1 

0  0 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  0    0 

o  o|  0 


*2    A 


W   L 


2  2 

1  3 

2  7 
0  0 


0    0 


£    o 


0  2 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1!  0    0 


5    8    6  14 


0  3 
3  3 

1  1 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 


W   L 


2  1 

2  2 

2  3 

2  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


hi 

W   L 


0  0 

3  3 

3  3 

0  3 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


a    be 

£  .2 


3  1 

3  1 

3  1 

0  0 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


,0!  .545 
.71  -452 
81  .438: 
4|  .333 
5  .167 
Oil. 000 
Oil. 000 


.000 

ooo 

.000. 


4    8|  8    71  8    91  9    4.48  54 
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Individual   Records. 


Players. 


- 


M.  T.  Kelly C 

Carney IB 

Seery j  R  F 

Canavan S  S 

Hurley C 

D.    Johnston ]  C  F 


a>3f 


■ 


Players. 


.  288 ! .  908  Andrews . . 
.284]. 978  Whitney.. 
.2821.919  McGill..  .. 
,249J.866|Robinson. 

.2201.857  Crane 

.219  .889 


a 

o 

en 

o 

a 

cd| 
beg 

+3  © 

o 

6 

8'' 

L  F 

83 

.210 

3B 

93 

.207 

P 

34 

.183 

2  B 

97 

.178 

P 

34 

.145 

.954 
.901 
.965 
.878 
.920 


THE    COLUMBUS    CLUB'S    RECORD. 


Columbus  vs. 


Victories 

Defeats 

Games  played 

Games  drawn 

Per  cent,  oi  victories 

Series  won 

Series  lost 

Series  tied 

Series  unfinished 

"Chicago"  victories.. 
"Chicago"  defeats  . . . 
Single  figure  games. 
Double  figure  games. 


_- 


11 
20 
0 
.450 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

15 
5 


53  C 

pq 


11 

20 
0 
.450 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 

17 

3 


S  ? 


12 


61 


137 
1 


.657  .445 
1        2 


4 
0 
4 
6 
8 
106 
31 


The  Pitching  Record. 


Columbus  vs. 

d 
o 

CO 

O 

pq 

W   L 
1     1 

3    5 

0  2 

1  3 
0    1 
0    2 
0    1 
0    0 

5  15 

CO 

'3 

c 

-M  Hi 

72 

W   L 

2  2 

3  5 
0    0 
3    2 

0  1 

1  1 
0    0 

0    0 

_  __ 

9  11 

CD 

1      f* 
+2    ° 

"3  ^ 
pq 

W  L 

1    2 
5    5 
1    0 
0    3 

0    0 
0    2 
0    0 
0    0 

7  12 

6 
i  "5 

< 

W   L 

3    0 
2    4 
0    1 
2    4 

0  0 

1  2 
0    0 
0    0 

911 

i  2 

s 

5 

W    L 

2    2 
2    1 
0    0 
2    3 

0  0 

1  2 
0    0 
0    0 

7    8 

CD 

J.         2 

i_! 

W    L 

0    0 
0    3 
0    0 
0    0 
0.  0 
0    2 
0    0 
0    0 

0    5 

EC 

'5 

0 

-1 

w 

1 

9 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

12 

"> 

L 

3 
1 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 

8 

A 

X 

- 
W 

3 
3 
1 
4 

0 
1 
0 

0 

12 

c 

L 

0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

6 

CO 

"c5 
O 

H 
W  L 

13  10 
27  27 
2    3 
12  19 
1    2 
5  13 
0    1 
0    1 

60  92 

CO 

II 

Dolan 

Knell    

.565 

500 

Leiper 

Gastright 

.400 
383 

Clark 

333 

Easton     

278 

Sullivan 

000 

Twitchell 

000 

Total s. 
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Individual   Records. 


Players. 


Duffee  

Twitchell... 

Sneed 

CBourke.. , 
O'Connor.. , 
Kuehne.  . . . 
Donnelly  . . 

Crooks 

McTamany, 


d 
o 

CD 

©  ' 

EaoBF 

d  g 

•s 

c3 

5|  © 

Cu 

0 

.302 

L  F 

137 

L  F 

57 

.275 

R  F 

99 

.261 

3  B 

34 

.261 

C 

56 

260 

3B 

107 

.248 

3B 

17 

.241 

2B 

138 

.240 

C  F 

138 

.235| 

Players. 


.922  Wheelock 
.912  Lehane... 
.905  Donahue . 

.871;Dawse 

.982  Gastright. 
.  894  Easton . . . 
.840  Knell.  ... 

.956  Dolan 

•  921|| 


SS 
1  B 
C 
C 
F 
P 
P 
P 


03 

S 

a 

c 

© 

im 

.230 

187 

.217 

77 

.217 

55 

.217 

35 

.197 

34 

.194 

66 

.147 

28 

.077 

.892 
.984 
.934 
.925. 
.974 
.959 
.975 


THE    LOUISVILLE    CLUB'S    RECORD. 


Louisville  vs. 

d 

o 

cc 
O 

3 
14 
17 
2 
.176 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

12 

5 

A 

d 

c 

m 

9 

11 

20 

0 

.450 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

11 

9 

© 
£  o 

& 

6 

14 

20 
0 
.300 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

15 
5 

6 

< 

8 

12 

20 

0 

.400 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

12 

8 

© 
© 

^  d 

1 
3 
4 
0 
.250 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
1 

ai 

©  a 

a 

5 

9 
7 
16 
0 
.£63 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

13 
3 

1     02 

£   X 

d^ 
o 

8 
12 
20 

0 
.400 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 

16 

4 

d 

2<     C 

10 
10 

20 
0 
.500 
0 
0 

1 
o 

2 

0 

14 

6 

03 

"o 
H 

Victories 

54 

Defeats 

8& 

Games  played 

Gam  es  drawn 

137 

2. 

Per  cent,  of  victories 

Series  won 

.394- 
O 

Series  lost 

5- 

Series  tied 

1 

Series  unfinished 

3; 

"Chicago"  victories 

& 

"Chicago"  defeats 

T 

Single  figure  games 

9fv 

Double  figure  games 

41 

The  Pitching  Record. 

Louisville  vs. 

a 
o 

m 
O 

W    L 

0  2 

2  2 

1  3 
0    1 
0    3 
0    2 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

3  14 

83 

d 
c 

W   L 

1  2 

2  2 
2    2 
2    2 
1    1 
1    1 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
6    0 

9  11 

© 

1          fH 

W    L 

1  2 

2  3 

0  4 

1  1 
1    3 

0  1 

1  0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

6  14 

.2 

•is 

i     © 

< 

1  § 

'5 

W    L 

4    1 

1    2 

1  2 

2  0 
0    1 

i  •: 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

9    8 

© 
© 

A    d 

W   L 

0  0 

1  0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    1 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

a 

d 
O 
Q 

W 

1 

1 

1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 

•x' 

d 

L 

3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

i  1 

2    be 

M 

W   L 
11 

2    2 
2    2 
0    1 

2    0 
0    0 

0  3 

1  0 
0    0 
0    1 

10  10 

"3 
o 

W   L 

12  12 
12  16 
10  17 
5    9 
612 
4    8 
3    8 
1    0 
1    0 
0    1 

54  83 

© 

d'§ 

•  "£' 

©  .2 

?-  V 
© 

W   L 

2  1 
1    2 

3  1 
0    2 
•j    o 
0    2 
0    2 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

8  12 

Ehret 

Fitzgerald 

.500 

.429' 

Meakin 

.414 

Doran         

.357 

Stratton 

.  33$ 

Daily 

.33$ 

Bell '.    

Stewart 

.  27$ 
1.000 

Dooley 

1.000* 

Cahill 

Total 

.000= 
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Individual   Records. 


Plate  ks. 

a. 
o 

"53 

c 

03 

a 

122 
91 

8r< 
13? 
119 
136 
107 
68 
22 

CD 

1  £ 

§9 

Players. 

a 

O 

'55 

o 

CD 

a 

.2  2 

ft 

Donavan 

L  F 
1  B 

8  S 
C  F 

C 
K  F 
3  B 
3  B 

P 

.31    .906 
.28    .978 
.286  .900 
.  2841 .  953 
.263J.944 
.2501.929 
.218  ,.894 
247 |  909 

Ehret 

P 
P 

3  B 

2B 

C 

26 
33 
34 
125 
45 
33 
75 
32 
35 

.242 
.239 
.237 
.225 
.224 
.  221 
.  212 
.192 
.189 

.9»4 

.976 
.804 
.922 
.910 
.990 
.927 
.962 
.940 

"Taylor 

Stratton. 

Jennings 

"Weaver 

dahill 

Wolf 

J.  Irwin 

Shinnick 

Cook 

JKuehne 

Beard 

Ryan 0 

Daily 

.246 

.932 

Doran 

P 

THE   WASHINGTON 

CLUB'S 

RECORD 

Washington  vs. 

a 

o 

o 
pq 

2 
18 
20 
0 
.100 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
13 

w 

"£ 

c 
m 

2 
17 
19 
1 
.105 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

9 
10 

as 

pq 

9 
11 
20 
0 
.450 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
13 

p 

i  ~$ 
&~ 
-*> 
< 

10 
10 

20 
0 
.500 
0 
0 
I 
0 

1 

0 
15 

5 

CD 

o> 
M 

~   2 

1 
4 

0 
.200 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
4 

1 

hi 

3 

4 

9 

13 

1 

.308 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
8 
5 

o 
o 

6 

12 

18 

1 

.333 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

12 

6 

i  J2 

aa  — 

'B'> 
O 
hi 

10 
10 
20 
0 
.500 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
14 
6 

03 

Victories 

44 

91 

135 

3 

.326 

0 

4 

2 

4 

3 

8 

88 

47 

Defeats 

Oames  played 

Drawn  games 

Per  cent,  of  victories . . . 

Series  won 

Series  lost , 

Series  tied 

Series  unfinished 

"Chicago"   victories    

"Chicago"  defeats 

Single  figure  games 

Double  figure  games 

The  Pitching  Record. 


Washington  vs. 


Foreman.. 

Miller 

■Quarles 

Cai  sey 

Eteljorge.. 

Bakely 

Mace 

Hatfield . . . 

Keef  e 

Duke 


j   rf 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


1  a 

pq 
w  L 


5 

0  0 

0  0 
3  5 

1  0 
0  2 
0  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0  1 


w  L 


4  4 

1  0 

0  0 

4  4 


0    0 

0  0 

1  0 


W   L 


1  2 
0  0 
0  0 

2  4 

0  1 

1  1 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 
0  0 


Totals 2  18    2  16    9  llllO  10,  4    9    1    3|  5  1110  16  44  91 


W  ,L 


0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

1  1 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  1 


W   L 


4  3 

0  0 

0  0 

1  7 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0    0 

0  10 


7    1 
0    ] 


W  L 

22  22 
2  3 
2    2 

14  33 
2  6 
2  10 
0  2 
0  2 
0  3 
0    4 


a  o 
o  o 
fh  '£ 

CD 

PM 

.500 
.400 
333 
.298 
.250 
.167 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
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Individual   Records. 


Players. 

a 

.2 

'm 
O 

to 

© 

a 

51 

20 

122 

111 

57 

15 

•  19 

54 

114 

132 

68 

107 

zs  © 

5* 

.5   °3 

2  © 
©  > 

Players. 

d 
o 

'S3 

© 

CD 

© 

a 

c3 

© 

.252 
.235 

235 
.232 
.217 
.211) 

200 
.200 
.161 
.158 
.136 

© 
®  I 

Sutcliff  e 

Burns  

G 
R  F 
L  F 

C 
IB 
L  F 
RF 
C  F 
2  B 
S  S 
1  B 
C  F 

.365 
.313 
.311 

.296 
.283 
.283 
.273 
.266 
.262 
.258 
.256 
.255 

.912  Curtis 

.818  TvToord 

C  F 
3  B 
L  F 
R  F 

P 

P 

G 

P 
2  B 

P 
S  S 

29 
81 
74 
24 
49 
22 
32 
21 
27 
59 
19 

.817 

.  860' 

Donavan 

.906 
.923 
.  970 
.926 
.903 
.872 
891 

Beecher 

.866- 

McGuire' 

Visner 

.795 

McCauley 

Slattery 

Foreman 

iDaily 

.976 
.932? 

Griffin 

Lohman 

.895 

Hines.  ....  , 

Bakery 

.888^ 

Dowd 

Srrith 

.902 

Hatfield 

McQuery '.. 

Murphy 

.776  Carsey 

.976  Shannon 

.96411 

.917 

.894, 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  vs.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION! 

A.  comparison  of  the  records  of  the  League  and  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  championship  campaign  of  1891  shows  the  append- 
ed result : 

NATIONAL    LEAGUE. 


M 

03 

'O 

a 

^ 

& 

o 

u 

a 

t» 

■to> 

a 

o 

ba 

c3 

o 

k% 

i    03 

3 

o 
o 
t-l 

a  fl 

m 
O 

a 
2 

© 

--J   © 

> 

© 

o 

a 

£& 

to 

O 

82 

53 

135 

.607 

SA 

71 
61 
132 

.538 

to 

68 
69 
137 

.496 

o 

65 
74 
139 

.468 

P4 

61 

76 

137 

.445 

56 

81 

137 

.409 

to 

Victories 

87 

51 

138 

.630 

55- 

Defeats  

80 

Games  played 

135- 

Per  cent,  of  victories   

.407 

Series  won 

6 
1 

5 
2 

4 

g 

2 
2 

2 
4 

2 
5 

1 

5 

O 

Series  lost 

4 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION. 


p 

ID 

o 

to 

ID 

"B 

o 

9 

o 

is 

© 
is 
1 

a 

o 
O 

© 

"(3 

O 
Hi 

o 

o3,,-> 

Victories 

93 

42 

135 

.689 

6 

1 

85 

52 

137 

.620 

5 

0 

71 
64 
135 
.526 
3 
3 

73 

66 

139 

.525 

; 

64 

72 
136 
.471 

2 
4 

•61 

76 

137 

.445 

2 

5 

55 

84 

139 

.396 

0 

4 

44 

Defeats 

9a 

Games  played 

134 

Per  cent,  of  victories, 

Series  won  ...     

Series  lost .... 

.328; 
O 
5 

90 
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PERCENTAGE    RECORD. 


Clubs. 

Leagues. 

So 

Clubs. 

Leagues. 

o  o5 

Boston 

American .... 
League     .... 
American..  .. 

League 

League  

American..  .. 
American .... 
League 

.689 
.630 
.620! 
.6071 
538 
.526 
.  525 
.496 

Milwaukee 

American..  .. 

471 

Boston 

Cleveland Leao-na 

468 

St.  Louis 

Brooklyn 

Columbus   ...  ... 

League 

American.. .. 

League 

League  - 
American.. 
American..  .. 

.445 

Chicago.. 

445 

409 

Baltimore 

Athletic 

Philadelphia.    . . 

Pittsburgh 

Louisville 

Washington 

.407 
.396 
.328 

THE  ASSOCIATION   CHAMPIONSHIP  CLUBS. 

FROM    1 382    TO    iSoi,     INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 


1882 . . 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885 . . 
1886 . . 
1887 . . 
1888 . . 
.1889 . . 
1890.. 
1891 . . 


Winning  Club. 


Cincinnati 

Athletic 
Metropolitan. 
St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

Brooklyn 

Louisville 

Boston 


+a  on     3? 

■a  «o|o 

ft 


H  ?-<> 


107 

112 

46  139 

40  135 

43  135 

44  j  137 
44 1 131 
44  135 


.704  8 

.681 I  8 

.679  8 

.664!  8 

.689  8 


SEASON   OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION    1891. 

The  business  of  catering  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sport-loving 
people  of  our  large  cities,  through  the  medium  of  professional 
base  ball  clubs,  has  become  one  which  requires  as  much  energy, 
enterprise,  judgment  and  tact  in  its  management  as  that  of  any 
of  the  large  business  establishments  of  the  country.  While 
integrity  is,  of  necessity,  the  very  foundation  of  success  in  all 
business  investments,  especially  is  it  essential  in  that  of  the  run- 
ning of  professional  base  ball  organizations ;  and  the  fact  has 
never  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  during  the  history 
of  the  past  two  years  in  the  professional  base  ball  arena.  After 
olosing  the  season  of  1889  with  a  degree  of  eclat  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  national  game,  and  with  a  financial  success 
which  excelled  all  previous  records,  the  over  paid  class  of  players 
of  the  professional  clubs,  in  1S90  dropped  the  substance  of 
secure  rewards  for  service  out  of  their  mouths,  and  grasped  at 
the  shadow  of  a  division  of  gate    receipts   as   co-operative   club 
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magnates,  with  the  practical  result  of  such  a  demoralized  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  ranks  of  the  fraternity,  and  of  financial 
loss  to  the  clubs  which  employed  them,  as  almost  to  break  up 
the  professional  business  at  large. 

No  sooner  had  the  players'  revolt  of  1890  been  ended,  and  a 
new  era  of  reunion  of  business  interests  entered  upon  in  1891 
on  the  basis  of  compromise  measures,  than  a  selfish  minority  of  the 
American  Association  magnates  launched  upon  the  base  ball  sea 
another  season  of  storm  and  wreckage,  which  ultimately  brought 
the  professional  club  business  to  the  point  of  general  bankruptcy. 

The  American  Association  championship  record  for  1891  was 
marred  by  the  playing  of  exhibition  games  between  the  champion- 
ship teams  during  the  campaign.  Such  games  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  championship  season 
to  that  of  its  close.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  mere  hippodrome 
affairs,  and  worthless  as  contests  showing  the  relative  strength  of 
the  contesting  teams.  Here  is  the  correct  record  of  the  cam- 
paign of   1S91  in  full: 
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AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    PITCHING   RECORD. 

The  appended  official  record  of  the  pitching  done  in  the  Amer- 
ican Association  championship  arena  in  1891  is  of  very  little  use 
in  showing  the  relative  skill  in  the  box  of  the  leading  pitchers,, 
and  there  is  a  redundancy  of  figures  which  simply  wastes  space. 
It  is  defective  in  the  first  place  in  not  including  the  record  of  vic- 
tories and  defeats  pitched  in,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  need 
of  giving  the  detail  figures  of  runs  made  and  base  hits  scored,  as. 
also  the  figures  of  times  struck  out  and  number  of  called  balls, 
when  the  figures  giving  the  averages  per  game  and  percentage  tc* 
times  at  bat  answered  all  purposes.  As  for  deciding  the  relative 
skill  of  the  pitchers  according  to  runs  earned  off  the  pitching, 
based  as  such  runs  are  on  the  base  running  and  fielding  as  well 
as  the  pitching,  that  is  simply  nonsense.  We  give  the  record  as 
sent  in,  however,  which  is  as  follows:  • 
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RECORD  OF  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  PITCHERS. 


Name  and    Club. 


Davis,  Mil 

Knell,  Col 

Killen,  Mil 

Crane,  Cin 

Stivetts,  St.  L. .... 
Bumngton,  Bos. . . 

Mains,  Cin 

Daley,  Boston 

Haddock,  Boston. . 

Neal,  St.  L  

Meekin,  Louisv... 

Ehret,  Louisv 

Fitzgerald,  Louisv 
McGill.  Cin.&St.L. 

Bettger,  St.  L 

Cunningham,  Bal. 
McMahon,  Bal... 
foreman,  Wash . . . 

Healy,  Bal 

Oastright,   Col     . 

Weyhiog,  Ath 

Sanders,  Ath 

Stratton,  Lou 

Bell,  Lou  ..  . 
Dwyer,  Cin. &  Mil. 
Chamberlain,  Ath. 

Carsey,  Wash 

Dolan,  Col 

Easton,  Col 

Madden    Bal 

Bakely,Wash.&Bal 
Griffith,btL&Bos. 

O'Brien,  Bos 

Doran    Lou 

Daily,  Lou 

Calahan,  Ath 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


ON    THE    EVENTS    OF    1891. 

There  is  one  thing  which  has  been  made  very  clear  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  two  seasons  of  demoralization  in  the  pro- 
fessional ranks,  and  that  is  that  arbitrary  power  in  controlling  pro- 
fessional teams  and  holding  them  amenable  to  proper  discipline, 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  management  of  a  club  team.  The 
experience  of  the  majority  of  the  League  teams  in  this  respect  in 
1891  only  emphasized  the  fact  which  the  season  of  1890  fully 
proved. 

The  lax  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  play  which  characterized 
many  a  captain  of  a  professional  team  last  year,  and  the  positive 
ignorance  displayed  by  some  old  players — not  to  mention  new 
ones — on  the  subject  of  the  text  of  the  players'  code  of  rules,  is 
something  that  should  be  remedied  by  club  managers  this  year. 
Umpire  Sheridan  last  season  made  a  good  point  when  he  said 
that  ''there  are  some  ball  players  who,  if  they  were  in  the  business 
for  fifty  years,  would  know  little  more  about  the  rules  of  the 
game  than  when  they  first  blossomed  out  as  professionals.  Con- 
sequently, they  often  make  a  vigorous  protest  when  an  umpire 
makes  an  adverse  decision  on  a  technical  point.  It's  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  they  are  not  better  posted  on  the  rules."  One- 
half  of  the  captains  of  teams  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  defini- 
tions of  important  rules,  and  so  are  half  the  fraternity  at  large. 

Every  player  should  be  required  to  learn  the  new  code  of  rules 
each  spring,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  captains  catechise 
them  well  on  the  subject. 

The  rowdy  habit  of  "slugging,"  which  prevailed  to  such  an 
-extent  in  the  foot  ball  arena  in  1891,  showed  very  plainly  what 
folly  it  would  have  been  to  allow  the  base-ball  professionals  to  be- 
come foot-ball  players  at  the  close  of  the  base-ball  championship 
campaign.  The  professionals  encounter  risks  of  dangerous  inju- 
ries in  their  own  game  frequently  enough  to  make  them  exciting; 
but  in  comparison  with  the  risks  of  foot  ball,  base  ball  is  harm- 
less. With  a  record  of  twenty-one  lives  lost  on  the  English  foot- 
ball ground  during  the  season  of  '90  and  '91,  with  over  a  hun- 
dred dangerous  injuries,  base-ball  players  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  are  not  in  the  foot-ball  arena. 
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John  M.  Ward,  despite  injuries  he  sustained  in  the  field  in 
1891,  played  a  great  game.  His  record  in  the  eighteen  games  in 
which  he  played  at  second  base  was  sixty-nine  times  at  bat,  fifteen 
runs,  twenty-two  base  hits,  fifty-six  put  outs,  fifty-eight  assistances,, 
four  fielding  errors,  seventeen  stolen  bases,  and  five  sacrifice  hits. 
Ward's  percentage  of  chances  accepted  as  second  baseman  m 
eighteen  games  is  .966,  the  best  average  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  League.  Ward's  percentage  in  eighty-six  games  as  short: 
stop  was  .916.  Cooney  of  Chicago — who  leads  in  the  position 
— heading  Ward  by  eight  points  only,  and  Ward  played  with  a  - 
sore  hand  half  the  time. 

The  base-stealing  record  of  1891  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
year  in  League  club  history.  The  order  of  precedence  was  as 
follows:  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia,  115;  Latham  of  Cincin- 
nati, 93;  Ward  of  Brooklyn,  80;  Griffin  of  Brooklyn,  75;  Long: 
of  Boston,  58;  Foutz  of  Brooklyn,  55;  Tiernan  of  New  York, 
54;  Stovey  of  Boston,  52,  and  McKean  of  Cleveland,  and  Han- 
Ion  of  Pittsburg,  50  each.  All  the  others  were  under  50.  No- 
less  than  56  players  scored  less  than  10  stolen  bases  each., 
however. 

As  late  as  the  opening  of  the  professional  campagn  of  1891, 
the  American  Association  oecupied  the  position  of  having  an  equal 
share  of  governmental  control  with  the  National  League.  But 
influenced  by  a  selfish  minority  the  iVssociation  seceded  from  the 
National  Agreement,  and  from  that  day  up  to  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, it  was  kept  rolling  about  in  a  half  shipwrecked  condition  in 
the  sea  of  discord  and  general  demoralization,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  both  the  League  and  Association,  together  with 
every  minor  League  organization,  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  dangerous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  professional  business 
which  called  for  heroic  treatment  to  escape  from  death  itself.  It 
was  no  longer  the  life  of  the  League  or  the  Association  which  was 
imperiled.  It  was  that  of  the  professional  business  at  large. 
The  remedy  applied — the  only  one  at  command — was  that  of  the 
organization  of  the  Twelve  Club  Single  Major  League.  Now  let. 
us  see  how  the  new  governmental  power  will  work  in  the  near 
future. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  fixed  rule,  in  the  business  of  managing  a 
professional  club  team,  that  the  manager  should  be  given  full 
power  to  sign  and  release  any  player  of  his  team  at"  will.  Without 
this  power  a  manager  is  one  in  name  only,  and  his  position  is  a 
useless  one;  as  only  under  the  rule  of  having  arbitrary  control  of 
his  men  can  he  enforce  disciplinary  regulations,  or  get  thorough 
team  work  out  of  his  men. 
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There  is  no  one  rule  of  discipline  in  the  management  of  a  pro- 
fessional club  team  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  more  nec- 
essary than  that  of  the  enforcement  of  strictly  temperate  habits 
among  its  players  from  April  to  October  each  season.  While  this 
rule  is  violated  drunkenness  in  the  ranks  will  continue  to  prevail 
as  hitherto,  with  the  result  of  costly  financial  loss  to  every  club 
which  condones  the  drunken  habits  of  its  players. 

I  think  the  entering  wedge  has  been  given  its  first  blow  in  De- 
cember last  for  the  splitting  up  of  the  destructive  star  system. 
The  Boston  Ciub  never  made  a  more  costly  investment  than 
they  did  when  they  paid  $10,000  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
much-advertised  Mike  Kelly.  Of  course,  the  money  was  returned 
to  them  two-fold  as  far  as  the  mere  outlay  as  an  advertisement  was 
concerned,  but  the  adoption  of  such  a  precedent  afterward  cost  the 
League  Clubs  at  large  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  in- 
creased salaries  and  the  purchases  of  the  releases  of  star  players. 

The  pitcher  who  kicks  on  called  balls  and  strikes  is  simply  a 
fool  for  his  pains.  No  matter  how  impartial  the  umpire  who  is 
the  judge  behind  the  bat  may  desire  or  intend  to  be,  he  would  not 
be  human  if  he  gave  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the  kicker  and  against 
the  player  who  silently  acquiesces  in  the  decision  he  cannot  possi- 
bly have  reversed  by  his  kicking. 

If  a  scorer  of  a  game  desires  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
play  in  a  match  which  will  yield  a  reliable  criterion  for  judging 
the  skill  at  the  bat  of  each  player,  he  should  note  the  particulars 
sls  to  how  many  runs  are  batted  in  by  safe  hits  and  by  sacrifice  hits, 
iiow  many  runners  are  forwarded  by  such  hits  and  how  many 
times  the  batting  side  gave  the  field  chances  for  catches — be  they 
easy  chances  or  difficult  ones — and  how  many  "fungo"  hits,  safe 
taps  of  the  ball  to  short  outfield,  bunt  hits  yielding  earned  bases 
or  sacrifices,  and  well  placed  bails  each  batsman  is  successful  in 
hitting.  This  record,  and  this  only,  can  yield  a  fair  criterion  of 
batting  skill. 

Two  of  the  most  noted  batting  sluggers  of  the  New  York  team 
of  1 89 1,  were  Connor  and  Tiernan.  Both  are  unquestionably 
experts  in  their  respective  positions,  the  one  as  a  veteran  first  base- 
man, and  the  other  as  a  splendid  outfielder  and  fine  base  runner. 
Both  are  noted  for  their  hard  hitting  at  the  ball  from  the  shoulder,  in 
other  words,  for  their  ability  as  sluggers  for  home  runs.  They 
both  have  the  power  to  excel  in  the  art  of  batting,  if  they  would 
get  out  of  the  old  rut  of  fungo  hitting,  and  apply  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  art,  the  aim  and  intent  of  which  is  to  forward 
runners   around    the    bases  by  scientific  hitting;  which  is  simply 
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making  base  hits  by  the  least  expenditure  of  strength,  and  in  a 
manner  which  yields  the. most  attractive  features  of  the  game  ir> 
handsome  displays  of  fielding  and  base  running.  But  both  are- 
noted  for  giving  too  many  chances  to  the  field  for  catches  from) 
fungc  hits,  which  bits  are  the  result,  in  the  main,  of  efforts  to  slug; 
at  the  ball  for  home  runs,  at  the  cost  of  about  twenty  or  thirty- 
outs  for  a  single  120  yards'  spurt  for  a  home  run.  In  four  of  the 
games  .played  by  the  New  York  team  with  the  League  champions 
and  the  Philadelphias,  Connor  and  Tiernan  went  thirty  one  times 
to  the  bat  for  five  single  hits,  which  brought  in  but  two  runs;  Con- 
nor going  fifteen  times  to  the  bat  for  a  single  hit  and  Tiernan  six- 
teen times  for  four  hits.  In  the  same  four  games  O'Rourke— who 
was  the  best  team  worker  at  the  bat  in  the  club  in  1S91 — went, 
sixteen  times  to  the  bat,  made  six  base  hits  and  forwarded  as  many 
runners,  and  sent  in  five  runs.  I  merely  cite  this  record  to  show™ 
the  value  of  team  work  at  the  bat  against  mere  slugging  for  home- 
runs.  •  The  latter  carries  off  the  honors  against  poor  pitching,  but 
it  is  only  team  work  which  can  succeed  against  the  strategic  box: 
work  of  pitchers  like  Clarkson,  Galvin,  Radbourne,  Lovett  and" 
others  wbo  excel  in  that  respect. 

A  noteworthy  improvement  was  shown  in  the  closing  part  of  the 
League  campaign  of  1891,  in  the  way  of  the  indulgence  of  less- 
kicking  than  prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  The  in- 
telligent class  of  players  are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  it 
really  does  not  pay  them  to  kick.  The  thick-headed,  rutty  class,  of 
course,  will  still  indulge  in  the  folly,  but  the  bright  fellows  will  not, 

To  hit  from  the  shoulder  at  swift  pitching  is  weak  play  at  the 
bat.  To  pop  up  the  ball  in  the  air  in  the  f  ungo  st\  le  of  the  batting- 
practice  in  vogue,  is  still  worse.  The  more  the  chances  given  the 
field  for  catches  by  the  batting  side,  the  weaker  the  batting.  The 
acme  of  scientific  batting  is  the  placing  of  balls  from  skillful,, 
strategic  pitching.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  it,  but  it  can  be  done. 
John  Ward  is  one  of  the  class  who  does  it  finely.  Another  feature 
of  scientific  batting  is  the  tapping  of  the  ball  safely  to  short  out- 
field for  single  hits  off  swift  pitching.  Then,  too,  the  ''bunting'* 
of  the  bail  for  base  hits  is  another  feature,  and  I  know  of  no  pret- 
tier hit  when  done  properly.  But  to  bunt  the  ball  successfully 
requires  great  skill.  Not  one  batsman  in  twenty  can  do  this  bunt- 
ing properly.  It  is  laughable  to  see  a  batsman,  who  is  used  to  the 
oidtime  slugging,  try  to  do  it.  They  think  it's  so  easy,  whereas 
it  is  far  easier  to  hit  out  for  a  home  run  than  to  earn  a  base  by  a 
good  *'bunt." 
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NOTEWORTHY    INCIDENTS    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN 
OF  1891. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  of  iSqi,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
played  on  March  21,  the  contesting  nines  being  Anson's  Chicago 
team  and  the  Denver  Club's  nine.  It  was  a  lively  batting  game, 
and  was  won  by  Chicago  by  16  runs  to  15.  Over  3,000  people: 
were  present. 

A  singular  exemption  from  a  fatal  result  marked  an  accident 
which  occurred  at  Chauncey,  Ga.,  on  March  28,  the  occasion- 
being  the  derailing-  of  the  express  train  when  running  at  a  mile  a 
minute.  The  engine,  a  mail  car  and  two  baggage  cars  left  the* 
track,  but  singular  to  relate,  no  lives  were  lost.  The  Pittsburgh 
base  ball  team  were  on  the  train,  but  they  were  only  shaken  up. 
They  had  to  transfer  to  get  to  Jacksonville. 

A  death  due  to  sliding  for  a  base  occurred  at  Reading,  Pa.., 
May  16,  when  Henry  H.  Daniels  of  a  local  German  nine,  died 
from  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  abdominal  bloodvessels  from  sliding; 
to  a  base  violently. 

At  Nashville,  Brown  Co.,  Ind.,  on  May  17,  Philip  Harden** 
after  making-  a  home  run  sat  on  a  stone  near  the  base,  and  saying; 
"Tally  one  for  me,"  fell  back  dead,  the  120  yards'  spurt  causing; 
death  from  disease  cf  the  heart. 

The  eight  games  played  on  May  30  by  the  League  clubs  at- 
tracted 65,333  people.  The  Association  games  the  same  day- 
drew  23,485. 

On  July  3  President  Kramer  of  the  American  Association  ex- 
pelled catcher  John  O'Connor  of  the  Columbus  Club,  from  the 
Association,  for  habitual  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct  and 
insubordination.  He  was  suspended  by  his  club  the  day  before^, 
and  wi.hout  pay,  for  disgraceiul  conduct. 

On  July  22,  at  St.  Joseph^  Mo.,  Monger  and  Sothard  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Browns  collided  in  the  outfield  while  trying  to  make  a 
catch;  and  Sothard  died  the  same  night  from  a  fractured  skull. 

An  interesting  contest  took  place  at  Louisville,  on  September 
9,  between  the  Louisville  team  and  a  picked  nine,  with  Young  of 
the  Princeton  College  nine  as  pitcher,  and  Cahill  as  his  catcher. 
The  Louisvilles  won  by  1  to  o  only,  Young's  pitching  being  very 
effective.  The  match  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  As- 
sociation of  Louisville,  and  it  attracted  a  crowd  of  society  people 

On  xApril  23,  at  Philadelphia,  in  a  game  between  the  Phillies 
and  Brooklyn s,  Ward,  the  captain  of  the  Brooklyns,  had  his 
thumb  put  out  of  joint  in  a  collision  with  Hamilton  in  the  first 
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inning.     It  was   a  damaging-  injury  for  the  Brooklyns,  as  Ward 
did  not  play  again  for  over  a  month. 

On  May  I  nearly  10,000  people  were  present  on  the  Cleveland 
Club  grounds,  to  see  the  first  match  of  the  season  between  the 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  teams.  The  same  day  6,000  people 
witnessed  the  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  game  at  Chicago,  Galvin's 
tine  box  work  giving  the  Pittsburghs  the  game. 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  victory  scored  by  New  York  over  Boston,  on  May  8, 
said:  4Tohn  Ewing  did  the  Bostons  up  to-day.  I  say  John  did 
it,  not  because  the  other  positions  were  not  attended  to,  but  be- 
cause Ewing  took  control  of  the  game,  pitched  phenomenal  ball, 
coached  batsmen  and  base  runners,  and  pervaded  the  whole  game 
with  his  personality  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Boston  crowd 
cheered  him  each  inning/'     New  York  won  by  7  to  O. 

On  May  11  every  Eastern  club  won  their  first  games  in  their 
first  'Western  tour.  Brooklyn  beat  Cincinnati  by  7  to  5 ,  New 
York  won  at  Pittsburgh  by  9  to  2;  Philadelphia  defeated  Cleve- 
land by  5  to  3,  and  Boston  whipped  Chicago  by  4  to  2.  It  was 
an  exceptional  record. 

Two  fine  plays  marked  the  contest  at  Chicago  on  May  28  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York.  The  one  was  Anson's  fine  run- 
ning catch  of  Tiernan's  foul  fly,  and  the  other  was  Kittridge's 
fielding  of  a  foul  fly  ball  by  a  wonderful  catch  and  a  long  throw 
to  second  from  the  grand  stand,  near  which  the  catch  was  made. 

At  the  games  between  the  Cleveland  and  New  York  teams  at 
the  Polo  grounds,  on  May  30,  the  total  attendance  was  21,171 
people.  At  Boston  th^re  were  14.014,  and  at  Brooklyn  12,702 
the  same  day  at  half  a  dollar  admission.  At  Philadelphia,  at  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  admission,  the  Phillies  and  Anson's  team 
played  to  17.169  people.      .  r  American   cities  the  same 

dav  the  attendance  was  17  st  65,056  lor  the  League. 

A  splendid  stop  of  a  hard  hit  bounder  to  right  shori  by  Con- 
nor, and  the  fielding  of  John  Ewing  in  running  to  first  base  and 
making  a  fine  one  hand  catch  of  the  ball  thrown  in  by  Connor, 
was  a  feature  of  the  New  York-Cleveland  game  at  the  Polo 
grounds  on  June  2. 

In  the  ninth  innings  of  the  Cincinnati-New  York  game  of  June 
4,  when  the  Cincinnati  batsmen  faced  Keefe's  pitching,  having 
but  two  runs  to  get  to  tie,  Marr,  Holliday  and  Reilly  went  to  the 
bat.  and  the  three  were  disposed  of  in  eleven  pitched  balls.  The 
first  was  a  foul,  the  second  a  called  ball,  and  the  other  nine 
balls  caused  as  many  called  strikes,  and  New  York  won  by  4  to  2. 
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In  the  game  of  June  9  between  the  New  York  and  Pittsburgh 
teams,  Bassett  made  a  double  play  in  the  seventh  innings  which 
"brought  down  the  house"  in  applause.  Reilly  hit  a  lut  high 
liner  toward  third,  which  was  apparently  good  for  three  bases, 
but  Bassett  jumped  up,  made  a  splendid  catch,  and  threw  to  Con- 
nor at  first  in  time  to  cut  off  Berger  returning  to  first  base  on  the 
catch. 

The  largest  recorded  attendance  at  a  single  game  at  the  Polo 
grounds,  New  York,  was  that  of  Saturday,  June  13,  1891, 
when  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Clubs  met.  The  home  team 
had  defeated  the  visitors  the  day  before  by  9  to  6,  and  excite- 
ment was  at  a  high  pitch  for  the  Saturday  contest,  and  the  result 
wras  an  attendance  which  reached  22,289,  New  York  Winning 
again  by  8  to  7.  The  total  attendance  at  the  four  games  ending; 
June  16  was  35,385,  averaging  8,846  to  a  game. 

On  June  30,  in  facing  He  mining's  pitching  in  the  Boston- 
Brooklyn  game  at  Eastern  Park  Stovey  of  the  Boston  team  struck 
out  five  times  in  succession,  and  that  by  failure  to  hit  the  ball 
struck  at. 

The  largest  attendance  at  a  match  out  West  in  1891  was  that 
of  July  4,  at  Chicago,  when  the  Brooklyn  team  won  by  8  to  o 
and  6  to  5,  before  an  aggregate  attendance  of  20,117  people. 

In  the  Pittsburgh-Chicago  game  of  July  17,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Short  stop  Shugart  of  the  Pittsburghs  assisted  in  disposing  of 
seven  players;  put  out  three  others;  made  two  double  plays,  and 
stole  a  base  and  scored  a  run.  without  an  error  being  charged  to* 
him. 

That  well  known  base  ball  scribe,  Mike  Lane  of  Chicago,  thus 
describes  Anson's  practical  joke  on  the  local  base  ball  writers  of 
Chicago  for  their  comments  on  his  being  "too  old  to  play  bail.'? 
Mr.  Lane  says: 

"Captain  Anson  is  nothing  if  not  original,  and  he  has  a  nerve 
that  would  carry  him  through  two  batteries  of  guns  unscathed. 
No  other  ball  player  in  the  world  could  dare  do  what  the  Captain 
did  last  Friday.  It  was  a  performance  that  comes  to  a  man 
once  in  a  lifetime.  It  was  unique;  it  was  bold;  it  was  daring;  it 
was  original  and  conspicuous  and  peculiarly  humorous  and  pa- 
thetic. It  was  the  eccentric  whim  of  a  great  man  carried  through 
and  maintained  to  the  end.  P'or  some  time  now  the  Chicago 
newspapers  have  been  referring  to  Captain  Anson's  extreme  old 
age.  Now,  the  Captain  is  not  aged.  Indeed,  he  is  just  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Let  us  say  that  he  is  forty,  or  thereabouts.  That 
is  not  palsied  old  age.  The  captain  knows  that  he  is  not  a 
youngster,  but    he   also  knows  that  his  years  do  not  weigh  upon 
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him.  He  knows  that  he  is  as  well  able  to  run,  bat  and  play  ball 
generally  as  any  of  his  far-famed  colts.  He  knows  that  he  is 
every  inch  an  athlete,  fully  capacitated  to  play  first  base  and  to 
-command  the  best  ball  club  in  the  world.  The  captain,  knowing- 
all  this,  is  in  a  position  to  keenly  appreciate  the  satire  in  calling 
him  old  and  referring  to  him  in  terms  that  convey  an  idea  of  pal- 
sied senactatude,  yea,  senility.  And  he  undertook  to  avenge 
himself  on  his  critics  in  a  manner  every  way  worthy  of  his  great 
intellect. 

"Without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  on  the  subject  he  went  quietly 
to  a  theatrical  wigmaker  and  got  a  tit  for  a  bald  wig  with  long 
grey  locks  and  a  long  white  beard  that,  descending  from  his  chin 
and  his  cheeks,  spread  over  his  breast  and  almost  reached  his 
waist.  No  one  save  the  captain  himself  and  the  costumer  was  in 
the  secret,  and  the  costumer  kept  silent.  When  the  captain 
entered  the  dressing  room  Friday  he  had  a  small  bundle  in  his 
hand.  This  he  put  to  one  side  while  he  dressed.  When  he  had 
finished  his  dressing  and  was  ready  for  the  field  he  opened  the 
bundle  and  spread  out  on  a  chair  the  wig  and  the  whiskers. 

"  'For  God's  sake,'  said  Pfeffer,  '  what's  that  for?  ' 

11  'Never  you  mind,'  said  Anson.    '  I  am  going  to  put  them  on.' 

"  'What  for  ?  '  said  Fred. 

"  'For  a  purpose,'  replied  the  captain. 

"And  then  the  captain  proceeded  to  pull  on  the  wig  and  to  ad- 
just the  whiskers.  When  he  had  done  so  he  asked  his  men  how 
he  looked. 

"  'Like  Santa  Claus,'  they  answered  in  one  voice. 

"  'Do  I  look  old?'  he  asked. 

11  'As  old  as  Rip  Van  Winkle/'  they  answered. 

"  'All  right,  then,'  commanded  Anson;   'let  u,s  go  out.' 

"When  the  crowd  saw  Anson  thus  tricked  out  they  wrere  struck 
dumb.  At  first  they  thought  that  the  captain  had  gone  crazy; 
then  they  believed  he  was  simply  indulging  in  a  little  joke;  then 
they  thought  he  was  using  the  whiskers  for  a  mascot;  and  finally, 
becoming  superstitious,  they  yelled  at  him  to  take  them  off;  that 
he  would  lose  the  game.  But  the  captain  was  obdurate.  He  went 
through  the  game  from  start  to  finish  without  removing  his  head 
and  face  gear.  Inning  after  inning  went  on  in  this  fashion,  and 
the  captain  won  the  game. 

"Then  the  crowd  began  to  see  the  meaning  of  it  all,  and  they 
came  to  a  realization  of  the  supreme,  the  merciless  irony  in  the 
old  man's  conduct.  And  if  the  captain's  critics  who  sat  in  the 
press  box  did  not  feel  the  st:ng  of  his  grand  sarcasm  and  saw  in 
it  only  a  meaningless  joke,  it  was  because  they  had  in  them  souls 
incapable  of  appreciating  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  original 
turns  of  genius  that  base  ball  history  has  recorded." 
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THE  BASE  BALL   NECROLOGY  OF  1891. 

While  there  is  not  such  a  sad  list  of  deaths  from  fatal  accidents 
to  record  for  1S91,  as  in  the  exceptional  year  of  1888  in  that  re- 
spect, still  the  list  of  deaths  in  the  base  ball  arena  for  1891  pre- 
sents a  painfully  notable  record.  The  most  affecting  death  in  the 
annals  of  the  game  is  that  of  the  brave  youth,  Frederick  Brokaw, 
the  brilliant  young  catcher  cf  the  Princeton  College  nine  of  1S91, 
who  met  his  death  from  drowning  on  the  beach  at  Long  Branch 
on  June  24,  while  bravely  trying  to  save  the  lives  of.  two  young 
girls  struggling  in  the  surf.  His  was  the  death  of  a  true  hero,  as 
it  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  save  life. 

Added  to  the  list  of  old  Philadelphia-Athletic  Club  members 
-were  the  clubs  old  President  Col.  Thos.  Fitzgerald,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  City  J  tern,  '  Catcher  Theodore 
Borneislan,  too,  of  the  old  Olympic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  is  on 
the  list  of  the  notable  deaths  of  1891,  as  also  Mr.  Norman  T. 
Cassette,  President  of  the  old  Chicago  Club  of  the  seventies. 

One  of  the  saddest  deaths  ot  the  year,  too,  was  that  of  the 
popular  base  ball  scribe  of  Chicago,  Leonard  D.  Washburne  of 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  who  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  at 
Crete,  111.,  October  15.  Two  other  well-known  writers  on  base 
ball  died  in  1891,  viz.:  Walter  Wallace  of  San  Francisco  and 
William  T.  Harris  of  the  New  York  Press;  as  also  Chas.  T. 
Jones,  writer  on  the  Cleveland  papers. 

Among  the  accidental  deaths  was  that  of  Al  Keller,  an  amateur 
of  Canton,  C,  who  was  killedon  February  23;  also  Philip  Harden, 
who  dropped  dead  after  completing  a  home  run  in  a  game  in 
Brown  County,  Ind.,  on  May  18. 

Among  the  violent  deaths  of  the  year  was  that  of  Frank  Bell,  a 
professional  catcher,  who  was  shot  in  a  saloon  in  Cincinnati  on 
April  14,  and  that  of  John  King,  shot  in  a  quarrel  in  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M.,  011  October  28. 

Two  singular  deaths  occurred  in  the  form  of  suicides,  Umpire 
John  Reeves  killing  himself  at  Ottumwa,  la.,  on  April  29,  and 
John  C  Scott,  short  stop  of  the  Pennsylvania  University  nine, 
committed  suicide  while  temporarily  insane,  on  November  11,  at 
Philadelphia. 

Among  those  of  the  deaths  of  .men  notably  connected  with  the 
-.game  were  those  of  Harry  Simpson  of  Newark,  who  died  in 
Australia  after  doing  service  in  making  base  ball  popular  in  the 
Antipodes.     Also  of  Mr.  Ditson,  George  Wright's  partner. 

Among  the  deceased  of  1891  were  catchers  Flint  and  Jerry 
Dongan,  and  the  veteran  pitchers  Larry  Corcoran  and  John  Cas- 
sidy,  both  of  Brooklyn. 
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DRUNKENNESS  IN  THE  RANKS. 

The  evil  of  drunkenness  in  the  ranks  of  the  professional  pla)>» 
ers  in  1890  and  'gi,  was  carried  to  an  excess  almost  equaling  that 
of  the  demoralized  period  of  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  But  the 
lessons  which  have  been  taught  the  magnates  of  the  various  Leagues 
and  Associations  by  the  costly  experience  in  this  respect  of  the 
past  two  years,  have  been  thoroughly  conned,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
will  be  seen  in  1892.  Players  addicted  to  excess  in  liquor  drink- 
ing are  worse  than  useless  in  a  team.  Even  those  known  as  mod- 
erate drinkers  are  out  of  p'ace  in  a  first  class  team.  Excellence  of 
play  in  a  game  of  base  ball  calls  for  the  full  employment  of  every: 
physical  and  mental  faculty  a  player  possesses,  alike  in  the  physi- 
cal qualities  of  clear  sight,  steady  nerves,  endurance  of  fatigue 
and  great  activity  of  movement,  as  also  the  more  mental  forces  of 
courage,  pluck,  control  of  temper  and  unclouded  judgment,  and 
to  employ  these  faculties  to  the  best  advantage  strictly  temperate 
habits  are  a  necessity.  Season  after  season  have  clubs  become 
bankrupt  solely  through  the  failure  of  their  teams  to  accomplish 
successful  field  work  owing  to  the  presence  of  two  or  three  drunk- 
ards in  their  team.  Even  one  such  member  demoralizes  a  nine  to- 
such  a  degree  as  to  offset  all  the  advantages  the  team  possesses  in 
other  respects.  Club  after  club  has  adopted  stringent  rules  against 
drunkenness  in  their  teams,  which  have  been  enforced  for  a  time,, 
but  owing  to  the  frequent  condoning  of  offences  the  rules  have  be- 
come almost  dead  letters.  Experience  plainly  points  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  that  is  toial  -absti- 
nence from  the  first  day  of  the  season  to  the  last,  and  this  rule 
should  be  enforced  by  costly  pecuniary  penalties,  ending  with 
suspension  from  service  for  an  entire  season  when  the  violation  is 
repeated.  "Honesty  in  professional  ball  playing  has  been  given  a 
premium,  and  no  man  of  questionable  integrity  of  character  can 
find  employment  in  any  professional  club  that  is  controlled  by  hon- 
orable men.  Let  temperance  also  be  placed  on  the  premium  list 
by  refusing  to  employ  any  player  in  the  habit  of  drinking  liquor. 
It  is  useless  to  point  out  to  players  of  drinking  habits  the  folly  of 
the  evil  course  they  are  pursuing.  Treat  them  with  all  the  kindly 
consideration  possible  by  condoning  their  faults,  they  will  only 
return  it  with  more  indulgence.  The  example  of  the  folly  of  their 
course  has  no  effect  in  preventing  indulgence.  The  hund  eds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  invested  as  capital  in  base  ball  stock  compa- 
nies can  no  longer  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  continued  trifling 
with  this  growing  evil.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  prohibition 
in  political  circles,  most  assuredly  it  is  the  only  law  which  should 
prevail  on  the  subject  in  the  ranks  of  the  professional  fraternity, 
from  April  to  November  each  base  ball  year. 
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THE  LIMIT  OF  SPEED  IN   PITCHING. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  in  connection  with  the  limit 
of  the  speed  in  pitching,  as  to  the  point  when  it  ceases  to  be  effec- 
tive, presents  some  valuable  suggestions  which  team  managers 
end  captains  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Three  years  ago  the 
swift  pitching,  which  had  then  about  reached  the  highest  point  of 
speed,  proved  to  be  so  costly  in  its  wear  and  tear  upon  the  catch- 
ers, that  clubs  had  to  engage  a  corps  of  reserve  catchers  in  order 
to  go  through  a  season's  campaign  with  any  degree  of  success. 
Afterward,  however,  the  introduction  of  the  catchers'  breast  pad 
and  protective  gloves  led  to  some  relief  being  afforded  the  catch- 
ers who  had  been  called  upon  to  face  the  swift  pitching  of  the 
""cyclone"  pitchers  of  the  period.  The  season  of  1891  was 
marked  by  some  exhibitions  of  swift  pitching  unequaled  in  the 
.annals  of  the  game,  and  yet  it  was  not  effective  in  placing  the 
team,  which  held  the  cyclone  pitchers,  in  the  lead.  If  the  speed 
is  too  great  for  catchers  to  handle  even  with  the  protection  the 
defensive  paraphernalia  at  command  which  the  breast  pads,  the 
masks,  and  the  padded  gloves  of  the  period  yields,  why  then  it  is 
worse  than  useless.  It  was  skillful  strategic  pitching  which  helped 
to  win  the  pennant  in  1891,  and  not  "cyclone"  pitching.  Speed 
is  all  very  well  as  an  aid  to  success,  but  without  the  best  of  catch- 
ing to  support  it,  and  thorough  command  of  the  ball  to  give  it 
full  effect,  it  is  more  costly  than  otherwise. 

THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  BASE  PALL. 

Among  the  striking  instances  of  the  "glorious  uncertainty" 
in  base  ball,  none  stand  out  more  prominent  than  the  examples 
which  marked  the  opening  of  the  championship  campaign  of  the 
League  in  April,  1891.  When  the  pennant  race  began  in  the 
East  last  spring  the  patrons  of  the  game  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict were  fully  convinced  that  the  teams  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn were  the  two  strongest  in  the  League.  And  yet  when  the 
first  week's  games  of  the  campaign  ended,  out  of  the  eight  con- 
tests the  four  club  teams  of  the  East  had  engaged  in,  New  York 
had  lost  four  straight  with  Boston,  and  Brooklyn  three  out  of 
four  with  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  visit  being  a  surprise  party  of 
the  sensational  order.  Of  course,  the  handicapping  the  two  met- 
ropolitan teams  were  subjected  to,  in  the  enforced  absence  of 
their  noted  captains,  had  its  influence  in  bringing  about  the  unex- 
pected defeats,  but  despite  of  this  the  champions  ended  their  sec- 
ond week's  games  with  the  credit  of  as  many  victories  as  they  had 
defeats  charged  to  them,  while  New  York  won  five  out  of  six  the 
same  week;  so  that  the  marked  feature  of  the  first  ten  games  of 
the  season  was  the  uncertainty  of  results,  and  the  surprise  parties 
nearly   every   Eastern   club   was   given. 
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COMMENTS  ON   UMPIRES'   DECISIONS. 

A  very  good  way  of  imparting"  instructions  defining  particular 
rules  of  the  code,  is  that  of  taking  up  the  decisions  which  have 
been  rendered  and  disputed.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The  ques- 
tion involved  was  as  follows:  A  batsman,  after  making  a  hit,  over- 
runs first  base,  and,  evidently  forgetting  the  rule  to  turn  to  the. 
right,  he  turns  to  the  lefr,  and  walks  back  toward  first  base.  The 
ball  in  the  meantime  has  reached  the  first  baseman,  who,  seeing; 
the  man  turn  to  the  left,  goes  forward  to  meet  and  touch  him,, 
whereat  the  runner  starts  for  second  base  and  the  first  baseman 
returns  the  ball  to  the  pitcher  without  touching  the  runner,  think- 
ing he  wTill  be  called  out.  The  captain  of  the  nine  in  the  field 
claims  that  the  runner,  in  failing  to  go  at  once  to  second,  and  in 
attempting  to  return  to  first,  forfeits  his  right  to  take  second,  with- 
out first  touching  first,  and  in  running  to  second  to  avoid  being 
touched  by  the  first  baseman  he  ran  out  of  line  and  does  not  need_ 
to  be  touched.  The  umpire  decides  that  the  fact  of  the  runner 
first  attempting  to  return  to  first  base  does  not  forfeit  his  right  to* 
try  for  second,  and  that  if  he  could  reach  second  without  being 
touched    he  is  safe    and    entitled  to  the    base.     Which  is  right? 

The  umpire  was  right  in  his  decision.  In  running  to  the  left 
and  on  fair  ground — the  foul  line  being  the  boundary  line — the 
runner  simplv  forfeited  his  immunity  from  being  put  out  after 
overrunning  first  base.  It  was  optional  with  him,  after  he  had 
crossed  the  foul  line  in  turning  to  the  left,  to  either  run  the  risk  of 
returning  to  first  base  and  being  touched  off  the  base  in  so  return- 
ing, or  continue  on  to  second  base.  In  either  case  he  must  be 
touched  while  off  a  base  in  order  to  be  put  out.  Of  course,  in 
turning  after  overrunning  the  base,  he  is  safe  until  he  crosses  the 
foul  line. 

The  power  to  order  a  player  off  the  field — be  he  the  captain  or 
a  subordinate  player — is  given  the  umpire  as  a  matter  of  protect 
tion  against  continued  insults  and  abuse,  and  for  nothing  else. 
The  language  used  by  the  offending  player  must  be  abusive  and 
insulting  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  a  repetition  or  aggravation  of 
a  first  offence  to  warrant  the  removal  from  the  field  of  play.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  last  resort  on  the  part  of  the  umpire  to  enforce 
his  commands. 

Here  is  what  the  rules  say; 

Rule  57  empowers  the  umpire  to  inflict  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $25 
on  any  player  for  a  first  offence  in  illegally  disputing  any  decision 
he  may  render.  This  first  offence  committed,  the  umpire  is  em- 
powered by  the  same  rule— under  section  5  of  Rule  57,  as  follows; 
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C'A  repetition  of  any  of  the  above  offences  shall,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  umpire,  subject  the  offender  either  to  a  repetition  of 
the  fine  or  to  removal  from  the  field,  and  the  immediate  substitu- 
tion of  another  player  then  in  uniform. 

A  peculiar  case  occurred  in  the  last  game  of  the  August  series 
between  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  teams  on  the  Polo  grounds, 
in  which  a  decision  rendered  by  Umpire  Powers  led  to  quite  a 
dispute.  The  case  was  this.  While  Johnson  wTas  on  third  base 
and  Tebeau  on  second,  wTith  but  one  man  out,  and  only  one  run 
needed  to  tie  the  score,  McAleer  hit  to  Connor,  who  promptly 
forwarded  the  ball  to  Buckley  to  put  out  Johnson  running  home 
from  third  on  the  hit.  Neither  Johnson  or  Tebeau  were  forced 
from  their  bases,  and  consequently  Johnson  had  to  be  touched 
off  a  base  to  be  put  out.  When  Johnson  ran  for  home  Tebeau 
.ran  for  third,  and  he  was  on  that  base  when  Johnson  returned  to 
it,  Buckley  touching  both  men  while  both  were  on  the  base.  It 
has  been  a  rule  of  the  game  for  years  to  give  a  base  runner  the 
right  to  return  to  the  base  he  left  until  he  legally  touches  the  next 
base,  and  consequently — as  in  the  case  of  Tebeau's  running  to 
third — the  runner  following  him  cannot  hold  the  base,  the  first 
runner  leaves  until  the  latter  touches  the  succeeding  base.  Such 
a  rule  is  necessary  if  only  to  cut  off  endless  disputes  as  to  the  right 
to  a  base  held  at  the  same  time  by  two  runners.  The  rule  is 
practically  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  runner  occupying  first  base, 
and  a  batsman  hitting  a  ball  to  right  short,  which  enables  the 
fielder  to  run  up  and  touch  both  runners,  the  one  w^hile  standing 
on  first  base  and  the  other  before  reaching  first  base.  If  he 
touches  the  first  occupant  of  the  base  first  that  runner  is  out, 
forced  out.  If  he  touches  the  second  runner  first  and  while  oft 
fhe  bases  the  first  runner  is  not  out,  as  the  moment  the  other  run- 
ner was  touched  he  ceased  to  be  forced  off,  and  was  entirled  to 
hold  the  base.  Of  course  if  he  holds  the  ball  while  touching  the 
base  the  runner  is  out  the  same  as  in  the  other  case. 

In  the  game  of  August  6,  between  the  Boston  and  Chicago 
teams,  an  occurrence  took  place  calling  for  special  comment. 
Mr.  Stevens  of  the  Boston  Herald,  in  describing  the  act,  said: 

"The  rules  require  that  a  batsman  must  take  his  position 
within  one  minute  after  the  umpire  calls  for  the  next  striker  or 
be  declared  out,  and  also  that  the  batsman  must  stand  wholly 
within  the  lines  of  his  position. 

"This  is  just  what  Anson  didn't  do.  Instead  of  standing 
within  the  lines  of  his  position,  he  kept  crossing  from  one  side  of 
the  plate  to  the  other.  He  repeated  this  action  four  or  five 
times,  without  pausing  in  the  least.  It  was  impossible  for 
^Nichols  to  pitch  the  ball,  although  he  stood  in  position  to  do  so." 
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The  clause  above  quoted — "wholly  within  the  lines  of  his  posi- 
tion"— does  not  depiive  the  batsman,  however,  of  the  option  of 
standing  in  either  of  the  two  batsman's- "boxes"  he  chooces,  that 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  Anson — under  the  existing  rules — 
had  the  right  to  go  from  one  to  the  other,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  batting,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  pitcher's  work,  as 
he  unquestionably  did. 

Mr.  Stevens  further  says:  "Captain  Nash  addressed  the  umpire 
and  demanded  that  Anson  be  required  to  take  his  proper  position 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  plate. 

"Suddenly  Anson  was  seen  to  leave  the  plate  and  trot  leisurely 
to  first  base.  Probably  not  ten  of  the  spectators  understood  why 
he  was  permitted  to  do  so. 

"When  Umpire  McQuade  was  asked  after  the  game  wThy  he 
permitted  Anson  to  take  his  base,  he  said  that  Nichols  refused  to 
pitch  the  ball,  and  Anson  was  entitled  to  his  base. 

"Nichols  denies  this,  and  says  he  was  in  position  to  pitch  the 
ball,  but  couldn't  do  so  because  Anson's  body  was  in  the  way. 

"Assuming  McQuade's  explanation  to  be  the  true  one,  his  sub- 
sequent action  was  wholly  without  authority.  According  to  the 
rules  he  should  have  required  Anson  to  take  a  proper  position  at 
the  bat,  and  on  his  refusing  to  do  so  have  declared  him  out;  or, 
if  he  wanted  to  punish  Nichols  for  refusing  to  pitch  the  ball  he 
should  have  warned  him,  and,  on  his  still  refusing,  have  given 
the  game  to  Chicago.  There  is  no  rule  which  authorizes  the  um- 
pire to  do  as  McQuade  did. 

"Anson  admitted  after  the  game,  in  the  ticket  office,  that 
ihere  was  no  rule  whereby  he  was  entitled  to  take  his  base,  but 
the  umpire  told  him  to  take  it,  and  he  did." 

THE    ART   OF    BASE    RUNNING. 

THE  STOLEN  BASE  RECORD   OF   189I. 

Each  season's  experience  only  shows  more  and  more  the 
fact  that  good  base  running  is  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  of  success  in  winning  games.  Effective  pitching 
is  a  great  aid  to  success,  so  is  skillful  batting ;  but  it  is 
equally  as  necessary  to  a  successful  issue  of  a  contest  after  a 
base  has  been  obtained  by  a  good  hit,  that  other  bases  should 
be  secured  by  skillful  running  of  bases.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  get  to  first  base  safely  in  the  face  of  the  effectual  fire 
from  a  first-class  club  "  battery, ' '  backed  up  by  good  sup- 
port in  the  field  ;  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  when  the  base 
is  safely  reached,  to  secure  the  other  three  bases.  The  fact- 
is,  a    greater    degree  of  intelligence  is    required    in  the  player 
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who  would  excel  in  base  running  than  is  needed  either  in 
fielding  or  in  batting.  Any  soft-brained  heavy  weight  can 
occasionally  hit  a  ball  for  a  home  run,  but  it  requires  a 
shrewd,  intelligent  player,  with  his  wits  about  him,  to  make 
a  successful  base  runner.  Indeed,  base  running  is  the  most 
•difficult  work  a  player  has  to  do  in  the  game.  To  cover  in- 
held  positions  properly,  a  degree  of  intelligence  in  the 
players  is  required  which  the  majority  do  not  as  a  general 
rule  possess;  but  to  excel  in  base  running  such  mental  quali- 
fications are  required  as  only  a  small  minority  are  fcund  to 
possess.  Presence  of  mind,  prompt  action  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  quickness  of  perception,  and  coolness  and  nerve  are 
among  the  requisites  of  a  successful  base  runner.  Players  ha- 
bitually accustomed  to  hesitate  to  do  this,  that  or  the  other,  in 
attending  to  the  varied  points  of  a  game,  can  never  become 
good  base  runners.  There  is  so  little  time  allowed  to  judge  of 
the  situation  that  prompt  action  becomes  a  necessity  with  the 
base  runner.  He  must  "hurry  up"  all  the  time.  Then,  too, 
he  must  be  daring  in  taking  risks,  while  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing recklessness  in  his  running.  Though  fast  running  is  an 
important  aid  in  base  running,  a  fast  runner  who  lacks  judg- 
ment, coolness,  and,  in  fact,  "head  work"  in  his  running,  will 
not  equal  a  poor  runner  who  possesses  the  nerve  and  intelligence 
required  for  the  work.  The  great  point  in  the  art  of  base  run- 
ning is  to  know  when  to  start,  and  to  start  promptly  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  is  offered.  One  difficulty  a  base  runner, 
trying  to  steal  to  second,  invariably  encounters,  is  his  having  to 
watch  either  the  pitcher  or  catcher  closely.  He  cannot  watch 
both  carefully,  and  therefore  he  must  make  his  selection  as- to 
which  player  he  will  look  after.  If  the  catcher  is  an  accurate 
and  swift  thrower  to  the  bases,  he  is  the  man  to  be  attended 
to.  But  if  the  pitcher  is  one  who  has  a  method  of  delivery 
which  includes  a  number  of  special  movements  which  occupy 
more  than  the  ordinary  time  in  delivering  the  ball,  then  he  is 
the  man  to  watch,  for  he  will  surely  afford  the  runner  the  re- 
quired opportunity  to  steal  a  base  or  to  secure  a  balk,  if  the 
runner  only  plays  his  part  properly.  A  sharp  base  runner  can 
toother  a  pitcher  exceedingly  by  skillful  dodging.  It  requires 
no  small  amount  of  nerve  and  coolness  for  a  pitcher  to  watch  a 
runner  closely,  and  yet  to  play  the  strategical  points  of  his 
pitching  with  full  effect. 

Club  managers  have,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  realized 
very  forcibly  the  superiority  of  the  plan  of  selecting  the  players 
of  their  team  on  the  basis  of  excellence  as  fielders  and  basemen, 
ffather  than  as  batsmen.      In  fact,  marked  skill   as  base  runners 
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has  come  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  selecting  men  for  a  first-class 
team.  First,  their  fitness  for  their  special  home  position  m  the 
field  as  fielders  ;  next  their  skill  as  base  runners  ;  and  thenrtheir 
ability  as  batsmen.  In  fact,  the  oid  plan  of  selecting-  men  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  their  batting  average,  as  the  first  matter 
to  be  considered  in  choosing  them,  is  completely  played  out. 

The  moment  a  batsman  hits  a  ball  he  should  run  for  first  baser 
with  all  his  speed.  He  has  no  business  to  stop  and  see  if  the 
ball  will  be  caught  and  fielded  ;  he  should  act  at  all  times  as  if 
a  chance  was  offered  to  reach  first,  and  go  for  that  base  as  fast 
as  he  can.  Many  a  base  has  been  lost  by  the  refusal  of  the  bats- 
man to  run  because  he  thought  the  hit  ball  would  surely  be 
caught,  or  be  easily  fielded  to  first  base  in  time.  He  should 
never  take  either  event  as  something  granced,  but  expect  errors 
to  aid  him,  and  act  accordingly. 

In  running  to  first  base  the  runner  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
running  in  front  of  the  base  line,  because  that  alone  puts  him, 
out.  It  is  always  safe,  too,  to  turn  to  the  right  after  overrun- 
ning first  base,  unless  the  hit  is  very  sure  for  more  than  one 
base,  as  he  cannot  profit  by  the  rule  of  exemption  from  being 
put  out  after  overrunning  the  base  if  he  turns  to  the  left. 

In  running  down  to  second,  when  a  runner  is  on  third  base,, 
he  should  run  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  a  throw  to  second  ta 
cut  him  off,  and  then  try  to  get  the  attention  of  the  infielders 
fixed  on  his  own  movements  so  as  to  give  the  runner  on  third 
base  a  chance  to  get  home.  Of  course  in  playing  this  point  it 
must  be  done  only  when  there  is  but  one  man  out,  unless  the 
situation  is  such  as  to  make  a  single  run  decisive  in  ending  the 
contest,  in  which  case  his  plav  will  be  to  delay  the  putting  out 
of  himself  between  first  and  second  until  the  runner  on  third 
crosses  the  home  plate,  or  otherwise  the  run  will  not  count. 

In  running  bases  on  fly  balls  caught  in  the  outfield,  the  mo- 
ment such  high  ballfcis  hit,  and  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being: 
caught,  he  should  hold  the  base  he  occupies,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  ready  to  start  quickly  for  the  next  base  the  moment  the 
ball  is  caught,  and  not  run  half  way  down  first,  only  to  have  to- 
return  and  touch  the  base  he  left  after  the  ball  is  caught,  be- 
fore he  can  run  to  the  next  base. 

Some  of  the  best  base  running  was  done  by  National  League 
players  in  1S91  known  in  the  annals  of  the  League,  and  more  of 
it  will  be  accomplished  in  1892  if  the  stolen  base  record  rule  is 
properly  worded  in  the  code  of  this  year.  Here  is  the  list  o£ 
the  players  of  the  League  who  were  prominent  in  base  running 
in  1891.  It  includes  those  who  have  a  record  of  twenty  stoles 
bases  and  over  : 
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RECORD  OF  STOLEN  BASES. 


Players. 


Clubs. 


Hamilton  . . . 

Latham 

Ward 

Griffin 

Long 

Foutz 

Tiernan  .... 

Stovey 

Hanlon 

Lowe 

Collins 

McAleer  ..„. 

Pfeffer 

W.  O'Brien. . 

Davis 

Pinkney 

Wilmot 

Richardson  . 

Aulds 

Carroll , 

McPhee 
Corkhill.... 


Phila 

Cincinnati. 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn  . 

Boston 

Brooklyn  . 
New  York . 
Boston. . .  . 
Pittsb'gh . . 
Boston  . . . 
Brooklyn. . 
Cleveland . 
Chicago..  . 
Brooklyn.. 
Cleveland 
Brooklyn. . 
Chicago  .  . 
New  York. 
Cleveland. 
Chicago . .  . 
Cincinnati, 
i  Pittsb'gh.. 


m 


Players. 


Thompson . . 
Cannon  . . .  . 
Glasscock . . . 

Dahlen 

Holliday  .... 

Quinn 

Gore  . . 
Delahanty  .  . 

Nash 

O'Rourke  . . . 

Ryan '. 

Tucker 

Doyle 

Shugart 

Burns 

Brodie.   . . .  . 

Carroll 

Reilly 

Cooney 

Burns 

'Reilly 

Smith 


Clubs. 


O 


Ph  la. 

New  York . . 
New  York.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati  . 
Boston 
New  York . . 

Phila 

Boston 
New  York . . 
Chicago  . .  . 
Boston 
Cincinnati . 
Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn  . . 

Boston 

Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh . 

Chicago 

Chicago. . . . 
Cincinnati 
i Cincinnati . 


32- 
30- 
29* 

2& 
2ft 
28 
27 
2& 
25 
24 
24- 

2a 

23- 
23 
2$ 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 
20 


The  official  record  of  stolen  bases  in  the  American  Association 
arena  during  1 891,  shows  the  following  players  as  credited  with 
20  to  no  stolen  bases.  The  names  are  given  in  the  order  of  the 
number  stolen: 


Player  and  Club. 


Brown,  Boston 

Duffy,  Boston 

Hoy ,  St.  Louis 

Strieker,  Boston 

Crooks,  Columbus 

Wheelock,  Columbus 

Van  Haltren,  Baltimore .  - 

Hatfield,  Washington 

Fuller,  St.  Louis 

Dowd,  Washington 

Duff  ee,  Columbus  

Cahill,  Louisville        

Comiskey,  St.  Louis 

Joyce,   Boston 

McCarthy,  St,  Louis 

Corcoran,  Athletic 

Werden,  Baltimore 

Welch,  Baltimore     .    

Kuehne.  Louisville. 


no 

83; 
57  j 
56j 
55; 
51 ! 
48 
47 
13 
42 
41 


Player  and  Club. 


Brouthers,  Boston 

Stennick,  Louisville,.. 
iDonavan,  Louisville..    . 

j  O'Neill,  St.  Louis 

Beecher,  Athletic 

L.  Murphy,  Washington 

I  Weaver,  Louisville 

iCanavan.  Cincinnati  .. . 

j  Carney,  Cincinnati 

j  Wise    Baltimore 

Andrews,  Cincinnati.  . . 

Johnson,  Baltimore 

JEagan,  St.  Louis 

Sneed,  Columbus 

McGenchy,  Athletic 

Knell,  Columbus 

Wood,  Athletic 

:  Gilbert,  Baltimore 

IMcTamany,  Athletic.  .. 


32 
31 

30 
2» 
29 
28 
28 
27 
25 
24 
23 
22 
22 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 
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.NOTEWORTHY   CONTESTS   OF    1891. 

Tacoma,  Washington,  was,  on  Saturday,  May  i6,  1891,'  the 
scene  of  the  longest  extra  innings  game  but  one  known  in  the  * 
annals  of  the  game.  The  Harvard  College  game  at  Manchester,  " 
played  on  May  11,  1877,  in  which  twenty-four  innings  were 
played  without  a  run  on  either  side,  still  stands  as  the  "best  on 
record"  in  respect  to  the  number  of  innings  played;  but  the  con- 
test in  question,  which  took  place  the  past  year,  stands  next  to  it 
in  the  number  of  innings  played,  and  in  all  other  respects  was  its 
superior,  as  the  Harvard  match  was  only  an  exhibition  game, 
played  with  a  very  dead  ball,  while  the  game  at  Tacoma  was  a 
championship  contest.  The  third  game  of  the  kind  on  record 
was  the  eighteen  innings  game  played  at  Providence  on  August 
17,  r882,  between  the  Detroit  and  Providence  teams  of  the 
League,  marked  by  a  score  of  1  to  o  only.  The  score  of  the 
most  noteworthy  contest  of  1891,  given  in  full  below,  was  sent  to 
the  New  York  "  Clipper"  by  the  umpire. 


TACOMA. 


B.   P.   A.  E 


Butcliffe,  1.  f . 

Cody,   c , 

Movey,  3b.... 
Puller,  s.  s.  .. 
Ardner,  2b... 
Berger,  c.  f .. 
"Sippi,  1  d. . 
Maskey,  r.  f .. 
Donaghue,  p.. 


Total. 


1    5 
0!  1 


6  18 


SEATTLE. 


10    0    0  Hirnon,  r.  f 

6    5    0  Shea,  s.  s 

14    1  Powell,  1.  f 

4    3    3  Newman,  c.  f ..  . 

3  12    0  Scliuenecke,  1  b 

10    0    0  Irwin,  3  b 

29    0    1  Zimmer,  2  b 

3    2    0  O'Neill,  p 

0    3    1  Keenan,  p 

Snyder,  c 

6G  29    0 

!     Total 


R.  B.  P.   A.   E. 


Tacomas..O   02001000600001001000    1-6 
Seattles.  ..2  0   1    0    0,00000.0000    1,  00     100, 0    0-5 

Earned  runs — Tacomas,  3;  Seattles,  2.  Two-base  hits — Rut- 
cliffe,  Fuller,  Maskey,  Shoenecke,  Zimmer.  Three-base  hits — 
Donaghue,  Keenan.  Sacrifice  hits — Cody,  2;  Fuller  2;  Herman, 
2,  Shea,  Powell,  Newman,  Zimmer,  Keenan.  Double  plays — 
Shea,  Zimmer,  and  Shoenecke,  2.  Passed  ball — Cody.  Hit  by 
pitcher — RutclifTe.     Time  — 3:35.      Umpire — Mr.  Hengless. 

The  match  was  the  talk  of  base  ball  circles  for  a  month  in  the 
Pacific  coast  district.  A  Tacoma  paper  in  its  report  of  the  con- 
test said:  "It  was  no  pitchers'  battle,  as  one  w  uld  naturally 
suppose,  although  the  work  of  little  Neal  Donaghue  has  never 
been  equaled  by  any  pitcher  under  any  circumstances  in  a  pro- 
fess! rmal  contest.      Time  and  again  singles   and  doubles  were  cut 
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off  by  the  outfielders.  There  were  no  circus  catches,  but  honest 
put-outs,  after  hard  sprinting  and  excellent  judgment.  This. 
kind  of  play  was  not  confined  to  any  individual  player.  The  hit- 
ting was  as  great  a  feature  as  the  fielding. 

''Many  of  the  infield  assists  and  put-outs  were  on  hits  that  went 
from  the  bat  like  shot  out  of  a  cannon.  For  Seattle  the  work  was 
not  so  brilliant  except  in  Newman's  case,  but  it  was  steady. 
Newman  carried  off  the  fielding  honors  by  a  succession  of  the 
most  wonderful  catches  ever  seen  on  any  ball  grounds.  Donaghue 
scored  strike  outs  a  half  dozen  times  with  men  on  second  and 
third.     The  catching  of  Snyder  and  Cody  was  perfect." 

The  excitement  began  at  the  very  outset  of  the  game,  the 
Seattle  men  leading  by  2  to  o  at  the  end  of  the  second  innings. 
In  the  third  the  Tacomas  got  even  2  to  2,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part  of  the  innings  the  Seattles  again  went  to  the  front 
by  3  to  I,  and  they  retained  the  lead  up  to  the  sixth  innings  when, 
the  Tacomas  tied  the  score  3  to  3.  Then  the  contest  began  to 
be  exciting,  as  innings  after  innings  was  finished  with  the  result 
of  continuous  blank  scores.  In  the  fifteenth  innings  the  home 
team  got  in  a  single  and  took  the  lead  by  4  to  3  amidst  the  wild- 
est applause,  but  in  the  second  part,  of  the  innings  the  visitors 
got  square,  and  the  score  at  its  close  again  stood  a  tie,  this  time  at 
4  to  4.  In  the  eighteenth  innings  this  position  was  duplicated., 
each  again  scoring  a  single  run  with  the  result  of  the  figures  at  5, 
to  5.  Finally  in  the  twenty-second  innings  the  Tacomas  went  to 
the  front  by  6  to  5,  and  the  Seattles  again  went  in  last  at  the  bat 
to  get  square;  but  Donaghue's  pitching  was  too  much  for  them, 
and  they  were  retired  without  scoring,  and  the  home  team  came  in 
victors  by  6  to  5,  in  the  finest  played  and  most  noteworthy  con- 
test in  the  annals  of  the  game. 

One  of  the  best  played  games  on  record  seen  on  the  Cleveland 
Club  grounds  was  that  played  on  August  26,  1891,  between  the 
Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  teams.  The  contest  required  eleven 
innings  of  close  fighting,  and  then  it  was  declared  a  draw  so  as  to 
allow  the  Philadelphians  to  take  their  train  in  time  to  fulfill  their 
next  day's  engagement.  The  battery  work  was  of  the  highest 
order,  not  a  single  run  being  earned  off  Kling  and  Keefe's  pitch- 
ing, and  only  one  off  that  of  Gruber.  The  score  stood  at  1  to  1 
at  the  end  of  the  second  inning,  and  it  remained  at  those  figures, 
until  the  fifth,  when  the  Phillies  got  in  three  runs.  After  that,, 
however,  they  failed  to  add  a  single  run  to  their  score,  while  in 
the  interim  the  Clevelands  got  in  two  runs  in  the  sixth  and  a  single 
in  the  ninth,  thereby  tieing  the  score  at  4  to  4  in  the  ninth  inning. 
When  the  eleventh  ended  the  score  was  still  4  to  4,  and  from  the 
way  the  game  was  being  played  it  looked  as  if  it  could  have 
reached  the  fifteenth  inning  without  a  change.     McAleer  bore  off 
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the  palm  in  the  field  and  at  the  bat  for  the  home  team,  one  catch 
of  his  of  a  hot  liner,  which  he  ran  in  for,  being  a  beauty  ;  Clements 
bearing  off  the  honors  on  the  other  side,  by  leading-  at  the  bat  and 
doing  fine  work  behind  it.      The  full  score  is  appended. 


CLEVELANDS. 

PHILADELPHIAS. 

Players. 

H 

0 

Players. 

« 

w 

d 
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n 

02 

Ph 
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H 

< 

X 

- 

s- 

ft 

■4 
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IBurkett,  r.f. . 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hamilton,  l.f. 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Childs,  *2b  . . . . 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Thompson, r.f 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McKean,  s.s.. 

6 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 

Clements,  c 

6 

0 

3 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Davis,  c.f 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Myers,  2b 

5 

1 

2 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Tebeau,  3b.  .. 

6 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Mayer,  3b 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Virtue,  lb 

3 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

Brown,  lb 

4 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

1 

McAleer,  If.. 

5 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Donaghue,c.f. 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

immer,  c. . 

5 

0 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Gleason,  s.s. . 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

ruber,  p 

3 

1 

0 

0 

»   0 

2 

0 

Keefe,  p. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

— 

— 



— 





—  Kling,    p 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Totals 

43 

4 

10 

5 

33 

17 

Ol 

— 

— 

— 

— 





— 

Totals 

44 

4 

11 

0 

33 

13 

3 

Innings 123456789  10  11 

Cleveland* 0100020100    0—4 

Philadelphias 0100300000    0—4 

Earned  runs — Philadelphias.  1.  Stolen  bases— Davis,  McAleer  (4)* 
JPirst  base  on  balls — Hamilton,  Thompson,  Myers,  Brown,  King,  Virtue 
(2),  Burkett,  Childs,  Davis,  Gruber  (2).  First  base  on  errors — Cleveland*, 
2;  Philadelphias,  2.  Struck  out — Donaghue,  Davis,  Childs,  Virtue.  Dou- 
ble plays — Zimmer  to  Virtue;  Childs  to  Viriue;  Gleason,  Myers  to  Brown. 
Umpire — Hurst.     Time — 2h.  15m. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  League  championship  con" 
tests  which  occurred  in  the  metropolitan  district  in  1891,  was 
that  which  took  place  at  Eastern  Park  on  June  22,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  Brooklyn  team  shut  out  the  New  Yorkers  by  a  score  of  4 
to  o  in  runs,  8  to  o  in  base  hits,  o  to  2  in  fielding-  errors,  and  3  to 
3  in  battery  errors,  not  a  run  being  earned  off  the  pitching  on 
either  side.  The  contest  presented  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  team  work  at  the  bat,  and  the  old  rutty  method 
of  fungo  hitting  and  of  slugging  at  the  ball  for  home  runs.  The 
opposing  pitchers  were  Lovett  and  John  Ewing,  Tom  Daly  catch- 
ing the  former  and  young  Clark  the  latter.  The  New  York  bats- 
men never  faced  more  effective  pitching  than  they  did  in  this 
game,  Lovett's  strategic  skill  in  the  box  being  a  feature.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  E wing's  pitching  that 
the  New  Yorkers  were  defeated,  for  he  kept  the  opposing  batsmen 
down  to  an  average  of  less  than  a  single  hit  to  an  inning,  and  had 
he  been  properly  supported  not  even  a  single  run  would  have  been 
scored  by  Brooklyn.  The  game,  in  fact,  was  not  won  by  batting 
so  much  as  it  was  by  a  combination  of  team  work  at  the  bat  and 
sharp  base  running  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  lost  so 
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much  by  inferior  battery  work  or  fielding,  as  it  was  by  the  utter 
absence  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  New  Yorkers  in  handling  the 
bat.  The  "Giants"  were  so  lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  local  scribes 
in  the  first  part  of  the  season  for  their  home  run  batting-,  that 
they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  slugging  at  the  ball  for  out-field 
hits  was  the  very  acme  of  batting  skill,  whereas  there  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  skill  in  it,  as  any  country  bumpkin  with  plenty  of  muscle 
can  make  home  runs  against  weak  pitching,  and  it  was  against 
poor  box  work  that  the  Giants  did  all  of  their  home  run  batting 
last  season.  The  defeat  was  the  first  "  Chicago"  score  game  of 
the  season  for  New  York,  and  in  one  respect  it  was  the  most  sig- 
nal defeat  the  Giants  had  ever  sustained.  The  thoroughly  im- 
partial umpiring  of  Mr.  McQuade  was  quite  a  feature,  and  his 
excellent  judgment  was  plainly  apparent.  The  full  score  below 
gives  the  complete  figures  : 


NEW   YORK. 


BROOKLYN. 


Players. 


Tiernan,  r.f 0 

Bichardson,  2b 0 

Gore,  c.  f 0 

Connor,   lb     0 

O'Rourke,  l.f 0 

Bassett,  3b 0 

Whistler,    s.s 0 

Clarke,  c 0 

J.  Ewing,   p 0 


Players 


0  Collins,  2b. . . 
0  Ward,  s.s 
0  Griffin,  c.f... 
0  Burns,  r.f  . 
0  O'Brien,  l.f.. 
0  Pinkney,  3b. 

0  Foutz.  lb  ... . 

1  Daly,  c 

1  Lovett,  p 


4|  0 
0  0 
0      0 


Total . 


0      0    24    12     2  -     Total 


6      0 


00000000  0—0 
11001100  0— 4 


New  York 

Brooklyn 

Buns  batted  in  by  base  hits — Daly,  1.  Banners  forwarded  by  base  hits 
—Griffin.  1;  Daly,  1,  Sacrifice  hits— Ward,  1;  Griffin,  2;  Foutz,  2;  Pink- 
ney. 1.  Stolen  bases— Collins,  3;  Ward,  1;  Griffin  1;  O'Brierj,  2.  Battery 
errors — Brooklyn,  3;  New  York,  3.  First  base  by  errors — Brooklyn,  2. 
Iieft  on  bases — Brooklyn,  6;  New  York,  2.  Chances  for  catches — Brooklyn, 
7;  New  York,  17.  Double  play — Collins  and  Foutz.  Bases  on  bails — By 
Bovett,  3-  Struck  out— By  Ewing,  4;  by  Lovett,  4  Base  hits— Off  Ewing, 
3  Hit  batsman— By  Ewing;  1.  Wild  pitch— By  Ewing,  1,  Parsed  ball- 
Clarke,  1.    Umpire — Mr.  McQuade.    Time  of  game — 1  hour  end  35  minutas. 

The  contest  at  Chicago  on  August  31  was  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  season',  ending  as  it  did  in  the  eleventh  inning 
without  a  run  having  been  made  on  either  side.  Darkness  ter- 
minated the  contest  alter  an  exciting  struggle.  Rusie  held  the 
home  team  down  to  five  safe  hits,  including  double-baggers  by 
Wilmot  and  Anson,  which  were  widely  scattered  through  five 
innings.  After  Anson  had  made  his  double-bagger  in  the  fourth, 
Rusie  struck  out  two  men.  Hutchison  kept  the  Xew  Yorks  from 
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making  more  than  one  hit  to   an   inning.      Ryan  twice   prevented 
the  visitors  from  scoring  by  great  throws  to  the  plate. 


Chicago. 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 

42 

R. 

0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

B. 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

I 

0 

5 

o. 

2 

3 

1 

14 

2 

0 
3 
0 

8 

33 

A. 

2 
0 

5 
0 
0 
4 
3 
0 
0 

14 

E. 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

* 

1 

New  York. 

T. 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 

44 

R. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

B. 

2 

0 
0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

o. 
2 

t 

13 

1 
3 
0 

11 

0 

33 

A. 

E. 

Ryan,  ei 

Wilmot,  If 

Gore,  cf 

Glasscock,  ss 

Tiernan,  rf 

Connor,  lb 

0    0 
2    0 
0    0 
0    0 

Dahlen,  3b 

Anson,  lb 

Carroll,  rf 

0"Rourke,  If.    

Richardson,  2b 

Bassett,  3b 

0    ft 

Cooney,  ss 

5 
3 

1 
2 

13 

0 

Pfeffer,  2b 

n 

Hutchison,  p i 

Buckley,  c 

0 

Kittredge,  c 

Rusie,  p 

n 

Totals 

Totals...,  

0 

Chicago 0    000000000    0—0 

New  York 0    0    0     0    0    0    0    0    0    0    0-0 

Base  on  error— New  York,  1.     On   balls,  Chicago,   5  :   New    York,  3. 
Struck  out— Chicago,  10;  New  York,  5.     Umpire,  Lynch.     Time,  2:45. 

The  best  played  game  of  the  Boston-Brooklyn  championship 
series  of  1891  was  that  of  July  2  at  Eastern  Park,  when  the  home 
team  did  excellent  work  in  the  field.  The  home  team  took  the  lead 
at  the  start  by  2  to  o,  and  maintained  it  up  to  the  fourth  inning, 
when  the  Bostons  tied  the  score  2  to  2.  From  that  time  to  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  inning  neither  side  could  add  a  run  to  their 
score.  In  the  eleventh  the  visitors  got  out  a  single  run,  and  dis- 
posing of  their  opponents  for  a  blank,  they  came  in  victors  by  3 
to  2.  The  short  fielding  of  Ward,  the  second  base  play  of  Col- 
lins, and  that  of  Quinn  on  the  other  side,  was  especially  note- 
worthy, not  a  fielding  error  being  charged  to  the  home  team. 
Terry  pitched  finely  up  to  the  last  inning.  Clarkson's  batting 
was  a  feature.     Here  is  the  score: 


Long,  s.s. 
Stovey,  r.f. . 
Quinn,  2b.. 
Nash,  3  b  . 
Brodie,  c.  f 
Tucker,  lb. 
Lowe,  Li...  . 
Ganzel,  c . . . 
Clarkson,  p. 


Totals    32 
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3 

6 

33 

17 

Brooklyn?.      a-b- 


0  Collins,  2  b 

0|Ward,  s.  s 

0  Griffin,  c.  f... 
0  O'Brien,  1.  f 
0  Pinkney,   2b.. 
0  Foutz,  1  b 
0  Caruthers,  r.f. 

2  Dailey,  c  

0  Terry,  p 


Totals 36 
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1 
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6 

31 

15 

.0002000000  1-3 
.2  00000000002 


Bostons 

Brooklyns 

Earned  runs— Bostons,  3;  Brooklyns,  1.  Two-base  hit— Griffin.  Three 
base  hits— Clarkson,  Foutz.  Home  run— Stovey.  Stolen  bases— Griffin 
(2),  O'Brien,  Pinkney.  First  base  on  balls — Ward,  O'Brien,  Caruthers. 
Sacrifice  hits— Stovey.  1;  Foutz,  1.  Struck  out— Quinn,  Lowe,  Clarkson* 
Terry  (4),  Griffin,  O'Brien,  Caruthers.  Time— 2  hours.    Umpire— McQuade. 
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One  of  the  most  exciting  of  the  extra  innings  games  of  1891, 
played  between  the  Boston  and  Chicago  Clubs,  was  that  which 
took  place  at  Chicago  on  July  16,  when  twelve  innings  had  to  be 
played  before  a  conclusion  could  be  reached.  The  Bostons  took 
the  lead  in  the  third  inning  by  a  score  of  2  to  1,  but  in  the  sixth 
the  home  team  went  to  the  front  by  5  to  2.  In  the  seventh  the 
visitors  rallied  and  tied  the  score,  5  to  5,  and  the  same  figures 
marked  the  score  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  inning*  The 
twelfth  inning  the  visitors  got  in  two  runs,  and  when  the  Chi- 
cagos  went  to  the  bat  they  needed  three  runs  to  get  to  win.  With 
two  men  out  matters  looked  blue;  then  came  a  hit  and  a  difficult 
chance  for  a  catch  not  accepted,  and  when  an  error  gave  another 
•chance  the  three  runs  were  scored,  and  Chicago  won.  Here  is  the 
score: 


Bostons. 


Long,  s.  s... 
Stovey,  r.  f. 
"Quinn,  2b.. 
Nash,  3  b 
Brodie,  c.  f , 
Tucker,  1  b. 
Rowe,  1.  f  ..  . 
Ganzel,  c 
Clark  son,  p 

Totas 


A.B. 

R. 

B. 

P.O. 

A, 

5 

2 

2 

1 

4 

5 

0 

2 

4 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

9 

1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

7 

52 

7 

15 

35 

17 

Chicagos. 


2  Burns,  3  b 

2.'|Wilmot,   c.  f. . 
OjDahlen,  1.  f... 

2  Anson,  lb 

0 .Carroll,  r.  f .. 
0  Cooney,   s  s. 


Pfeffer,  2b. 
Gumbert,   p. . 
Hutchison,  p. 
Kittredge,  c. . 

Totals 


A.B.    B.  B.   P.O.    A.   E, 


Bostons 0    1100030000     2—7 

Chicagos 0    1    0    0    0    4    0    0    0    0    0    3—8 

Earned  runs — Chicagos,  4;  Bostons,  4.  Stolen  bai*3s  —  Dahlen,  Long 
<2),  Stovey.  First  base  on  balls — Anson,  Cooney,  Stovey.  First  base  on 
•errors -Chicagos,  3;  Bostons,  6.  Struck  out— Dahlen,  Carroll,  Hutchi- 
son, Stovey  Tucker.  Passed  ball— Kittredge.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Long, 
"by  Gumbert.  Sacrifice  hits  -Cooney,  1  :  Kittredge,  1 ;  Quinn,  2  ;  Tucker, 
2  ;  Lowe  1.  Time — Two  hours  and  tnirty-five  minutes.  Umpires— Powers 
and  Battin. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  contests  at  Baltimore  in 
1 891.,  was  that  between  the  Boston  Reds— Association — and  the 
Baltimore  team,  played  at  Baltimore  on  July  25,  1891,  the  contest 
lasting  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  inning,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  drawn  game  had  to  be  declared  on  account  of  darkness. 
The  Baltimores  started  off  with  the  lead  by  a  score  of  2  to  o,  and 
adding  a  single  in  the  second  inning  felt  sanguine  of  taking  their 
visitors  into  camp.  But  in  the  third  inning  the  Reds  got  in  three 
runs  and  tied  the  score,  3  to  3,  and  from  that  point  out  neither 
side  could  add  a  single  run  to  their  score.  A  Baltimore  writer  in 
•describing  the  game  said  that  in  the  fourteenth  inning  the  Bostons 
again  had  a  good  chance  to  connect.  Brouthers  reached  first  on  balls. 
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Murphy,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  sacrifice  as  he  could  have 
done,  was  told  by  Brouthersto  hit  the  ball  out,  and  he  struck  out. 
Then  Farrell  also  struck  out,  and  Brouthers  stole  second  on  that 
last  strike,  Robinson  throwing  low  to  the  base.  Buffington  got  a  base 
on  balls,  and  Strieker  was  out,  McMahon  to  Werden,  with  two 
strikes  on  him.  Robinson  made  a  hit  in  the  last  half  of  the  14th 
inning.  Buffinton  then  struck  out  both  McMahon  and  Johnson 
and  threw  Van  Haltren  out  at  first.  It  had  been  very  cloudy  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  inning  up,  and  had  threatened  to  rain.  At 
that  time,  as  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be  too  dark  to  finish 
the  contest,  the  umpire  called  the  game.     The  score: 


BOSTON  BEDS. 


Brown,  c.f 

Duffy,  r.f 
McGeachy,  l.f. 
Brouthers,  1  b. 

Murphy,  c 

Richardson  3b. . 
Farrell,  3  b 

Buffinton,  p 

Strieker,  2b     . . 
Radford,  s.s..  . 


Total? 48 
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0 
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1 
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BALTDIOSES. 


Johnson,  r.f..  .  5  1    1    1    0    1    0    O 

VanHaltr'n,  l.f.  6  12    4    0    5    10 

Ray,    s .  s   5  0    0    0    0    3    2    1 

Werden,  lb ... .  5  0    0    0    0  14    0    0 

Wise,    2b 5  0    1    1    1    2    5    1 

Hardie,  cf.    ..  5  1350211 

Gilbert,  3b 5  0    0    0    17    3    0 

Robinson,  c...  601118    22 

McMahon,  p.. .  6  0801040 

Totals 49  3    8  12    4  42  17:  & 
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Boston  Reds 003000000 

Baltimores 210000000 

Earned  runs -Baltimores,  1.  Three-base  hits— Duffy,  Van  Haltren,  Har- 
die. Stolen  bases— Duffy,  Brouthers,  Van  Haltren.  First  base  on  balls— 
Brouthers,  Buffinton,  Radford  (2),  Johnson,  Ray,  Werden,  Hardie,  Gilbert.. 
First  base  on  errors— Bostons,  1:  Baltimores.  2.  Left  on  buses— Bostons.  8; 
Baltimores,  11.  Struck  out.  McGeachy,  Murphy,  Buffinton,  Johnson  (2), 
Ray,  Wise,  Gilbert,  Robinson,  McMahon.  (.2  I.  Double  plays— Gilbert  and 
Werden  Wild  throws  -Raiford,  Murphv,  Brouthers,  Wise,  Bardie,  Ray, 
Robinson,  (2).  Fumble— Radford.  Muffed  thrown  ball— Brouthers.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball— Brouthers.     Time— 2h.  33m.     Umpire  -Davis. 

One  of  the  finest  games  of  the  New  England  League  series  of 
1891,  was  that  played  at  Salem,  Mass.,  between  the  home  club 
team  and  the  visiting  team  of  the  Lowell  club,  which  took  place 
on  July  10,  1S91.  Not  a  run  scored  on  either  side  up  to  the  thir- 
teenth inning.  Xot  only  was  the  p:tching  and  catching  on  both 
sides  of  the  most  effective  kind,  but  the  in  and  out  field  support 
given  it  was  exceptionally  fine, as  the  columns  of  fielding  errors  show. 
The  veteran  player,  Burdock's  work  at  second  base  was  one  of  the 
features  on  the  part  of  the  Salem  nine,  as  was  that  of  catcher 
Brou^hton  on  the  other  side,  and  short  stop  Hart.  .  Here  is 
the  score: 
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Henry,  r.f.  . 
Gorman,  c.f. 

Hines,   lb 

Deady,  1  f 

Burriil,  c 

Burdock,  2b.. 
Kirmess,  3b. . 
Gating,  s.s  ... 
Fitzgerald,  p. 
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Meara,  c.f . . . . 
Bradley,  r.f ... 

Kelly,   l.f 

Farrell,  3b 

Hart,  s.s 

Broughtomc  . 
McGrath,  2b.. 

Moran,    lb 

Costeilo,  p 
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Salems 0    0    0    0    0    0    0    0    0      0      &      0      2—2 

Lowells : 000000000      O      O      0      0— 0 

Earned  runs— Salems,  2.  Two-base  hits —Deady  (2),  Gorman,  Meara, 
Hines.  First  base  on  balls— Costeilo,  Burriil  (2),  Gorman,  Fitzgerald  (2). 
Hit  by  pitched  ball — Moran,  Bradley,  McGrath,  Hines.  Struck  out--Gor» 
man  (2),  Kirmess,  Hines,  Burdock  (2),  Henry,  Deady,  Gating1,  Hart,  Brough- 
tpn,  Meara,  McGrath,  (2),  Bradley.  Double  plays— McGrath.  Hart  and 
Moran  ( 2),  Gating,  Burdock  and  Hines.  Time—  2h.  5m.  Umpires-  Sulli- 
van and  Flanagan. 


THE  POPULATION   OF  LEAGUE  CLUB  CITIES. 

An  interesting  item  for  League  Club  magnates  is  that  showing 
the  population  of  the  principal  base  ball  cities  up  to  the  date  of 
the  last  census  in  1890.  That  of  the  cities  represented  in  the 
League  in  1S92,  is  as  follows: 


EASTERN  CIT.ES. 

POPULATION  . 

WESTERN   CITIES. 

POPULATION. 

1,515.301 
1,046,964 
806,343 
448,477 
434,439 
230,392 

iChicago 

1,099.850 
451,770 
296,908 
261.352 
233.617 
161.129 

Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Washington 

S.  Louis 

Ciucinnati 

i  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Louisville 

:     Total 

Totnl 

4,481.946 

2,509,626 

This  makes  an  aggregate  population  for  the  twelve  cities,  of 
6,991,572.  The  other  prominent  base  ball  cities  outside  of  the 
League  arena  include  the  following: 


CITIES. 

POPULATION. 

CITIES. 

POPULATION. 

Buffalo 

255.664 
205,876 
204,468 
164,738 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

Kansas  City 

Indiananolis 

133,896 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

133.156 

132.716 
105,436 

Columbus  had  but  88,150. 
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A  BRIEF  CHAPTER  IN   LEAGUE  HISTORY. 

Among  the  notable  events  of  the  base  ball  season  of  1891,  was  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Albert  G.  Spalding  from  further  active  participation 
in  the  governmental  affairs  of  the  National  League,  and  his  resigning 
his  position  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Club,  which  event  occurred  in 
April.  1891.  As  a  matter  of  historical  record  and  for  reference  purposes, 
J  reproduce  a  portion  of  a  chapter  I  wrote  on  the  subject  for  the  New 
York  Sporting  Times,  of  April  18th.  1891. 

i'My  text  is  Albert  G.  Spalding,  as  a  ball-player,  club  manager, 
National  League  magnate  and  the  head  of  the  greatest  sporting  goods 
iiouse  in  the  world. 

'•1  first  saw  Mr.  Spalding  in  July.  1867.  The  occasion  was  the  con- 
test between  the  nine  of  the  National  Club  of  Washington,  and  the 
Forest  City  Club  nine  of  Rockford,  which  took  place  at  Dexter  Park 
the  Litter  part  of  July  in  that  year.  He  was  then  not  quite  seventeen 
years  of  age,  but  he  was  a  tall,  muscular  youth,  with  a  bright,  intelli- 
gent look  about  him  that  made  him  appear  much  older.  Albert  was 
then  an  amateur  ball-player,  and  a  pitcher  of  the  Forest  City  nine.  His 
club  was  the  first  to  defeat  the  Nationals  on  their  grand  tour  through 
the  West  that  year,  and  the  only  one  to  win  a  game  from  them  on  the 
trip,  and  their  great  victory  on  the  occasion  was  largely  due  to  Spald- 
ing's skillful,  strategic  pitching.  The  next  day  the  Nationals  revenged 
themselves  on  the  Chicago  Excelsiors  by  giving  them  the  worst  whip- 
ping known  in  that  club's  history.  They  tried  to  get  on  a  return  game 
with  the  Forest  City  nine,  but  the  latter  were  too  shrewd  to  give  them 
the  chance;  so  the  Nationals  returned  home  with  a  record  of  victories 
over  the  crack  clubs  of  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  the  Rockford  Amateurs,  under  Spalding,  being  their  only 
conquerors  that  year  out  West.  United  States  Senator  Arthur  S.  Gorman 
and  the  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Charles  E.  Coon,  were 
with  the  Nationals  on  that  historical  trip,  and  I  accompanied  the  club 
as  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Clipper  and  the  invited  guest 
of  the  Nationals. 

'•In  1871,  when  the  then  new  manager  of  the  Boston  professional  club, 
Harry  Wright,  was  selecting  his  team  for  that  year's  inaugural  cham- 
pionship campaign,  I  wrote  to  Harry  and  called  his  special  attention 
to  young  Spalding  as  a  player  he  should  have  on  his  team,  and  Harry 
appointed  him  pitcher  of  his  new  team,  and  thus  it  was  that  A.  G. 
Spalding  began  his  career  as  a  professional  player.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  Spalding's  experience  as  a  professional  from  1871  to  1875  in- 
clusive ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  as  a  pitcher  under  the  old  rule  of  the 
straight  arm  delivery,  during  that  five  years'  period,  he  had  no  superior 
in  the  position,  and  in  strategic  skill,  and  in  headwork  play,  alike  on  the 
field  and  at  the  bat,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  professional  fraternity. 
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But  this  was  but  a  part  of  the  creditable  position  he  occupied,  for  his 
intelligence,  sobriety  and  integrity  of  character  alone  made  hirn  the 
model  professional  ball-player  of  the  period. 

4i  In  1874  an  event  occurred  in  Spalding's  career  which  proved  to  be 
the  turning  point  in  his  personal  history.  And  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  his  own  account  of  the  event  in  question  which  he  gave  me  several 
years  ago,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  found  in  my  scrapbook  this  week- 
Here  it  is  in  his  own  language. 

"  •  3Iy  first  experience  in  professional  club  management  may  be  said 
to  have  been  acquired  in  1874,  when  I  was  sent  to  England  as  an  avant 
"  courier  in  the  interests  of  the  Boston  Base  Ball  Club,  then  the  leading 
professional  exemplars  of  the  game  in  the  country.  This  club,  in  con. 
nection  with  the  Athletic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  pooled  their  interests 
in  the  business  of  a  speculative  base  ball  tour  to  England  in  1874,  and 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  preliminary 
arrangements  and  visited  London  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  trip.  I 
think  this  trip  and  the'  responsibility  that  was  thrown  upon  me  as  the 
business  assistant  of  Manager  Harry  Wright— who  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  two  clubs  during  the  tour— had  much  to  do  in  arousing  within 
me  an  ambition  to  raise  my  position  from  that  of  a  professional  player 
to  that  of  a  manager  of  a  club  team.  My  experience  on  that  tour  had 
given  me  quite  an  insight  into  the  work  of  controlling  players,  and 
afterward  a  desire  to  manage  a  professional  team  myself  became  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  my  actions,  that  I  soon  began  to  lay  my  plans 
for  a  successful  accomplishment  of  my  ambitious  views,  and  I  only 
awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  to  carry  them  into  execution;  and  the 
opportunity  came  when  least  expected.  In  1870  the  Boston  people 
made  overtures  to  the  veteran  manager,  Harry  Wright,  through  whose 
skill  in  club  management  the  Cincinnati  Club  had  achieved  champion- 
ship honors  in  1869  by  an  unexpected  career  of  success  in  the  field,  and 
in  1871  Mr.  Wright  took  charge  of  the  Boston  Club,  and  then  began  that 
club's  success  in  winning  the  professional  championship  of  the  country 
from  1871  to  1876.  In  1875  the  Chicago  Club  took  similar  measures  to- 
strengthen  the  club's  team  at  the  cost  of  the  Boston  Club,  just  as  Boston 
had  previously  taken  at  the  cost  of  the  Cincinnati  Club,  and  it  was 
through  this  action  of  the  Western  Club  that  the  opportunity  for 
gratifying  my  ambition  to  become  the  manager  of  a  club  team  was 
afforded  me.  and  the  result  was  that  in  1876  I  became  the  manager  and 
captain  of  the  Chicago  Club  team,  as  Harry  Wright  had  of  the  Boston 
Club  in  1871.  Success  crowned  my  efforts  in  the  inaugural  year  of  my 
management,  and  the  Chicago  Club  became  the  professional  champions 
of  the  National  League  in  1876.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the 
period  of  my  first  becoming  a  professional  ball  player  to  the  present 
time,  that  was  several  years  ago.  remember.  I  have  been  in  the  service 
of  but  two  professional  organizations.    First,  as  the  pitcher  of  the 
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Boston  Club  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  winning  championship 
honors,  and  also  as  the  club  manager's  assistant  or  lieutenant,  and 
then  as  manager,  secretary  and  finally  president  of  the  Chicago  Club, 
the  present  champions  of  the  National  League.  This.  I  believe,  is  a 
record  unequaled  in  the  history  of  any  individual  player  in  the 
country,  and,  without  egotism,  I  refer  to  it  with  excusable  pride.' 

"I  have  not  space  at  command,  in  giving  this  brief  sketch  of  Mr. 
Spalding's  career  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  further  active 
participation  in  the  professional  base  ball  club  business,  to  comment 
in  detail  on  the  good  work  he  accomplished  as  president  of  the  Chicago  • 
Club  after  his  retirement  from  the  field  in  1877.  Suffice  to  say,  that 
when  he  gave  up  ball  playing  he  established  himself  in  the  business  of 
supplying  baseball  material  for  the  fraternity,  and  it  was  but  a  few 
years  before  his  remarkable  energy,  enterprise  and  natural  business 
talent  developed  itself  to  an  extent  which  proved  conclusively  that  he 
was  in  every  way  built  for  a  stirring  Western  merchant,  full  of  all  the 
nerve,  pluck,  independence  and  --push"  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  Western  people.  Henry  Chadwick." 

ORGANIZING    MINOR  LEAGUES. 

Mr.  C  D.  White,  the  worthy  president  of  the  Eastern  League  of  1891,  has 
prepared  an  excellent  plan  for  the  organization  of  all  minor  leagues. 
Mr.  White  says  : 

After  assembling  for  organizing  let  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
with  power  to  go  on  and  perfect  a  plan  for  the  proper  conducting  of  a  league. 

The  committee  should  be  directed  to  confer  with  a  simitar  committee 
of  the  Western  League,  whose  interests  are  identical  with  the  Eastern. 

To  advoid  all  past  failures,  a  plan  must  be  adopted  to  control  salaries. 
A  few  features  of  the  Millennium  Plan  can  be  used  to  a  good  advantage. 

After  the  committee  has  per.ected  some  of  the  arrangements  for  a  cir- 
cuit, let  the  committee  issue  a  circular  in  all  the  sporting  papers,  soliciting 
applications  from  all  the  ball  player",  of  the  country;  suth  application 
could  be  made  on  a  uniform  blank,  in  which  it  would  state  age  of  players, 
when  first  under  contract,  what  clubs  they  have  played  with,  what  position 
they  des-re  to  enter  into  contract  for,  what  other  position  can  they  play, 
what  salary  expected. 

These  applications  can  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  League.  From 
said  applications,  the  committee  shall  select  eight  nines,  to  represent  the 
eight  different  cities.  The  secretary  shall  immediately  put  the  men  under 
contract  at  uniform  salary,  and  after  ail  have  been  placed  under  contract, 
each  club,  in  meeting  assembled,  shall  choose  one  club  by  drawing  a  card, 
giving  the  names  of  the  players.  After  the  championship  season  has 
commenced,  should  any  club  deure  the  services  of  any  player  not  under 
contract  with  any  National  Agreement  Club,  it  can  make  requisition  on  the 
secretary  of  the  League,  and  he  alone  has  authority  to  sign  said  player 
desired. 
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The  salary  of  each  team  shall  not  exceed  $12,000  for  a  term  of  six  months. 
The  signing  of  all  players  by  the  secretary,  and  the  knowledge  that  saidl 
player  cannot  obtain  any  greater  salary  in  any  other  league  other  than  the? 
major  organization,  will  make  the  players  feel  satisfied,  and  they  can  be> 
signed  without  any  great  deal  of  trouble. 

If  the  Leagues  work  on  this  basis,  all  the  friction  that  has  been  a  detri- 
ment to  the  minor  leagues  will  be  done  away  with. 

Another  distinctive  feature  for  minor  leagues  is  the  double  champion^ 
ship  series  with  the  possible,  or  rather  probable,  series  to  decide  the 
championship.  This  plan  provides  for  a  spring  series  to  continue  from 
such  date  in  April  or  May  as  may  be  selected  and  terminated  on  some 
date  from  July  1st  to  the  10th.  The  club  winning  the  greatest  percentage} 
of  the  games  shall  be  recognized  as  the  champion  club  for  that  series. 

On  some  date  following  the  close  of  the  spring  series,  all  the  clubs  shall 
start  on  an  equal  basis  for  the  fall  series,  said  series  to  continue  until  suck 
dates  in  September  or  October  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Should  the  winner  of  the  spring  series  be  also  the  winner  of  the  fall 
series,  a  thing  hardly  probable,  of  course  no  extra  series  would  have  to  be* 
arranged.  But  should  one  club  win  the  spring  series  and  another  the  fall 
series,  then  an  extra  series,  say  of  ten  games,  could  be  arranged  by  the* 
League  to  decide  the  championship.  Every  team  would  have  an  incentive 
to  fight  desperately  from  start  to  finish,  and  no  team  would  be  apt  to  get 
so  far  behind  as  to  be  out  of  ^he  race. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  for  minor  leagues  to  do  is  to  place 
themselves  on  a  co-operative  or  partnership  basis;  that  is,  have  equals 
divisions  of  gate  receipts  on  a  basis  of  45  per  cent,  to  visiting  clubs,  45  per 
cent,  to  the  home  club  and  10  per  cent,  to  the  main  or  central  ©rganization. 

The  small  cities  are  essential  for  the  formation  of  leagues,  as  minor 
leagues  cannot  arrange  their  circuit  so  as  to  include  any  large  cities,  and! 
jp.  order  that  the  League  shall  remain  intact  the  adoption  of  the  above 
mentioned  plans,  viz. :  Signing  and  allotting  of  players  by  the  secretary  of 
the  League,  insuring  that  no  club  shall  pay  higher  salaries  than  th'e  other 
clubs,  the  double  champion  seasons,  the  equal  division  of  gate  receipt© 
with  a.  percentage  going  to  the  League  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expenses,  and  the  pooling  of  holiday  receipts,  will  make  minor  leagues  a 
success. 

Another  important  thing  for  minor  league  club  organizations  is  to  per- 
fect its  organization  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible.  There  should  be  a© 
many  people  interested  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

Make  your  capital  stock  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $10 
each  and  allow  no  one  person  to  hold  over  twenty  shares,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  as  many  stockholders  as  it  is  possible. 

Collect  the  entire  capital  stock;  elect  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  full 
power  to  act;  select  a  manager  of  reputation,  and  your  success  is  assure*! 
and  a  stability  of  the  League  is  established. 
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THE  AMATEUR  ARENA. 


COLLEGE  CLUBS  AND  THE  AMATEUR  LEAGUES. 

Genuine  amateur  ball  playing-,  such  as  that  in  vogue  in  the 
decade  of  the  fifties,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  has  been  superseded  in  the  base  ball  arena  of  the  existing 
period  by  a  system  of  amateur  club  playing  which  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  semi-professionalism;  inasmuch  as  the  gate  influence 
permeates  the  existing  system  to  a  large  extent.  Of  course  the 
college  clubs  are  at  the  head  of  the  amateur  organizations  of  the 
country,  but  this  class  of  clubs  go  in  strongly  for  the  "gate"  to 
•help  out  the  general  athletic  expenses  of  their  respective  colleges, 
and  hitherto  base  ball  has  been  the  most  prolific  source  of  profit 
in  helping  the  athletic  fund,  especially  in  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton,  though  of  late  the  "slugging  and  wrestling"  fea- 
tures of  modern  college  foot  ball  have  presented  a  rivalry  in  pro- 
ducing large  "gates,"  which  has  threatened  the  previous  su- 
premacy of  base  ball  in  that  respect. 

The  majority  of  the  so-called  amateur  clubs  of  the  large  cities 
East  and  West  are  decidedly  semi-professional  organizations. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  smaller 
leagues  of  New  York  City,  and  the  A.  A.  U.  base  ball  league. 
Probably  the  strongest  amateur  organization  of  the  country  is 
the  Amateur  League  of  New  York,  which  has  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years  furnished  the  patrons  of  amateur  ball-playing  of 
the  metropolis  with  the  best  class  of  contests  seen  in  the  amateur 
arena  of  the  country,  not  excepting  those  of  the  colleges. 
Hitherto  the  amateur  league  has  been  content  to  run  its  season 
each  year  with  a  local  circuit  of  four  clubs,  which  of  late  have 
included  the  Staten  Island  A.  C,  the  Englewood  Field  Club,  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  and  Staten  Island  Cricket 
Club.  But  the  indications  are  that  the  League's  circuit  will  be 
enlarged  for  1S92  to  six  clubs  if  not  eight. 

The  Amateur  League  is  run  on  a  basis  which  differs  from  that 
of  the  base  ball  clubs  of  the  A.  A.  U-,  inasmuch  as  the  rules  of 
the  former  admit  of  the  employment  of  professional  battery  play- 
ers, just  as  the  great  English  cricket  clubs  employ  professional 
bowlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  A.  A.  U.  clubs,  by  their  rules, 
prohibit  the  employment  of  any  professional  players;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  rule  has  been  virtually,  almost  a  dead  letter  law 
since   the    A.   A.   U.  base  ball  clubs    were   organized.     In   fact, 
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strictly  legitimate  amateur  playing  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  arena,  and  the  effort  to  uphold  it  seems  to- 
have  settled  down  to  the  question  of  adopting  the  compromise- 
rule  of  the  Amateur  League,  and  it  has  been  next  to  impossible 
to  organize  a  strong  amateur  team  under  the  written  law  of  the 
A.  A.  U.   code. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Amateur  League  clubs  that  under  their 
rule  of  having  the  most  arduous  work  of  a  team  done  by  profes- 
sionals, strict  amateur  play  can  be  secured  outside  of  the  battery 
positions;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  up  a  strictly  amateur 
team  under  any  other  rule,  so  few  players  being  at  command 
who  are  willing  to  engage  in  the  arduous  duties  of  the  pitcher  and 
catcher  of  a  team  without  compensation  in  some  form  or  other. 
By  the  open  employment  of  professional  battery  players,  the  in- 
tegrity of  amateur  play  is  preserved  to  the  extent  of  the  other 
seven  positions  of  a  team;  while  the  experience  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
clubs,  the  past  two  years,  would  go  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  pre- 
served under  their  rule  of  enforcing  the  strict  amateur  playing  in  all. 
of  the  nine  positions. 

BASE  BALL  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 


THE   GAME   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

The  progress 'of  our  national  game  in  popular  favor  in  Aus- 
tralia and  England  is  of  necessity  slow.  As  a  rule,  the  English 
mind,  whether  'wat  home,  you  know,"  or  in  the  colonies,  is  slow- 
to  rece  ve  new  ideas,  and  particularly  so  to  draft  on  its  list  of 
national  sports  new  games  from  other  countries,  especially  if  they 
emanate  from  their  young  Yankee  rivals.  England  took  up  the 
genuine  American  game  of  lacrosse  chiefly  because  it  came  from 
Canada  and  not  from  Yankee  land.  It  was  to  that  extent  ''Eng- 
lish, you  know."  But  baseball,  despite  its  English  origin,  is  un- 
doubtedly an  American  institution  and  our  national  game  of 
ball;  and  though  its  great  merits  are  gradually  working  their  way 
into  favor  with  the  unprejudiced  minority  in  England  the  plant 
there  is  proving  to  be  of  very  slow  growth.  In  Australia,  however, 
there  are  more  liberal  ideas  prevailing  in  respect  to  the  American 
national  game,  and  in  that  great  dependency  of  the  English  Em- 
pire—if it  may  be  so  termed — base  ball  has  got  a  footing  which 
bids  fair  to  give  it  a  permanent  home  there.  Base  ball  was  first 
introduced  by  American  teams  in  England  in  1874,  while  it  was 
not  practically  known  to  any  extent  in  Australia  until  1888;  and  yet 
it  has  gained  more  in  favor  in  three  years  in  Australia  than  it 
has  done  in  England  in  nearly  twenty  years. 
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The  latest  information  about  the  progress  of  base  bail  in  Aus- 
tralia which  we  had  at  command  up  to  1892  was  in  regard  to  the 
oase  ball  campaign  which  was  commenced  in  Australia  last 
October,  it  being  the  season  of  1 891  and  1892.  The  South 
Australian  Advertiser  of  October  9,  in  commenting  on  the  ap- 
proaching base  ball  season  -  which  begins  there  where  our  season 
leaves  off — says: 

''The  third  season  of  base  ball  in  South  Australia  has  com- 
menced. The  clubs  are  at  present  playing  practice  games  with  a 
view  of  getting  into  form  by  October  17,  on  which  date  the 
championship  series  will  be  started.  It  might  be  said  that  up  till 
now  the  players  have  only  been  learning  the  rudiments.  This 
season  we  may  expect  to  see  the  game  fairly  well  played,  as  the 
-majority  of  the  League  teams  are  made  up  of  men  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  rules  that  govern  the  play.  It  only  re- 
mains to  obtain  umpires  in  whom  the  men  have  confidence  to  see 
the  game  take  a  position  in  field  sports  second  only  to  our  great 
national  game  of  football.  The  supporters  of  the  American 
game  grow  more  enthusiastic  every  day,  and  gentlemen  of  po- 
sition and  influence  in  Adelaide  are  backing  up  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  working  for  its  adoption  in  South  Australia.  There  are 
now  three  distinct  base  ball  organizations  in  Adelaide:  The 
League,  Association  and  Union,  and  even  all  the  clubs  associated 
with  those  bodies  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  players  desirous  of 
taking  part  in  the  games.  The  position  of  the  League  is  consid- 
erably strengthened  by  the  formation  of  the  other  two  associa- 
tions, as  candidates  for  League  honors  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  qualifications.  The  number  of  clubs  in  the 
Leagues  remains  the  same  as  last  season,  viz.,  six.  The  Medin- 
dies  take  the  place  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  and  the  Llind- 
marsh  and  Semaphore  combine  under  the  name  of  Port  Adelaide. 
The  prospects  of  the  season  are  decidedly  encouraging.  Already 
three  clubs  claim  the  championship  for  certain.  The  present 
holders  of  the  title  will  not  give  up  without  a  hard  struggle,  but 
the  Goodwoods  and  Norwoods  have  strengthened  their  team  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  justified  in  making  a  strong  claim  to 
the  honor." 

The  programme  for  the  season  provides  that  each  club  play  the 
other  four  times— in  all  twenty  games  The  Norwoods  have 
secured  the  Kensington  Oval  on  which  to  play  their  home  games, 
and  the  Ports  will  play  on  the  Alberton  Oval  every  alternate  Sat- 
urday. The  Adelaides  and  Kent  Towns  take  turn  about  to  play 
on  the  race  course.  The  first  games  for  the  championship  are: 
Fort  Adelaide  vs.  Adelaide.  Kent  Town  vs.  Norwood,  Medindie 
vs.  Goodwood,  to  be  played  on  the  ground  of  the  first-named 
club.       Up     to    the   present     the    following     clubs     have    been 
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elected  members  of  the  association:  Goodwood  Second,  Adelaide 
Juniors,  Hyde  Parks  and  Rovers.  The  following-  are  the  union 
-clubs:  Goodwood  Juniors,  Boys'  Institute,  Excelsior  and  Aus- 
trals.      The  games  for  the  premiership  will  start  on  October  17. 

Tht  record  in  each  of   the  three  organizations  up  to  the  end  of 
October  stood  uS  follows: 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Sellers  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
to  Mr.  Spalding,  says:  "I  can  assure  3^011  that  base  ball  is  now 
here  for  good,  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  hope  to  be  sufficiently 
proficient  in  the  game  to  send  a  representative  team  to  America. 
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THE   MINOR    LEAGUE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

There  was  but  one  of  the  minor  leagues  of  1891  that  went 
through  the  season  without  some  sort  of  break  in  their  ranks, 
and  that  one  was  the  California  League.  That  .League's  cam- 
paign for  the  season,  moreover,  was  the  longest  of  any  in  the 
professional  arena,  as  it  lasted  from  March  22d  to  November 
23d,  the  longest  of  championship  campaigns,  the  record  of  the 
four  clubs  comprising  the  League  including  a  total  of  294  games, 
equal  to  a  record  of  588  games  for  an  eight-club  League.  The 
four  clubs  entering  the  list  for  the  championship  of  California 
in  1 891  were  the  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  and 
Oakland  Clubs.  The  champions  of  1S90  were  the  San  Francisco  ; 
and  the  manager  of  this  team  took  charge  in  1891  of  the  new 
team  of  the  San  Jose  Club,  and,  obtaining  the  services  of 
several  of  the  championship  team  of  1890,  managed  his  team 
so  well  that  he  finally  came  out  of  the  campaign  the  winner  of 
the  pennant  for  1891.  The  San  Jose  did  not  get  in  the  van 
in  the  race  until  April,  but  then  they  staid  there  over  five 
months,  quite  a  record  in  itself.  The  closing  struggle  between 
the  San  Joses  and  the  San  Franciscos  was  a  feature  of  the 
campaign,  the  champions  tieing  the  San  Joses,  on  November 
1st.  But  after  that  the  latter  team  played  a  great  game,  and 
came  in  easy  victors,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  : 
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The  Western  Association,  in  1891,  did  not  equal  the  success 
of  its  previous  campaigns,  as  no  less  than  four  of  its  clubs 
failed  to  play  the  season  out.  Of  the  140  games  of  the 
scheduled  season  the  Kansas  City  team  played  125;  the  Sioux 
City,  123;  the  Denver,  116;  the  Omaha,  no;  the  Duluth, 
100;  the  Minneapolis,  99;  the  Milwaukee,  96;  and  the  Lin- 
coln, 95,  in  victories  and  defeats.  The  Lincoln  and  Duluth 
Clubs  retired  early,  the  Milvaukees  deserted  to  the  American 
Association  in  August,  and  the  Omahas  disbanded  in  Sep- 
tember, leaving  the  Kansas  City  Club  in  an  advantageous 
position  for  final  success.  When  the  Omaha  team  disbanded, 
September  14,  it  was  supposed  that  the  season  would  end,  but  the 
Kansas   City  and   the    Sioux    City  teams    agreed    to   play  their 
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scheduled  games  for  last  week  to  decide  the  championship. 
Sioux  City  had  all  the  best  of  the  arrangement,  as  Kansas  City 
had  to  win  four  of  the  five  games  to  pass  Sioux  City.  After 
three  games  of  this  supplementary  series  had  been  played,  the 
"Western  Association  remnants  met  at  Kansas  City  on  the  17th 
and  declared  the  season  closed  on  the  13th  inst. ,  and  awarded 
the  pennant  to  Sioux  City  on  the  record  as  it  stood  at  that  date. 
Meantime,  Kansas  City  had  won  three  out  of  four  games  of 
the  supplementary  series.  Had  the  club  won  the  fifth  game, 
the  club  would  have  carried  the  matter  before  the  Board  of 
Control.  The  Sioux  Citys,  however,  won  the  fifth  and  deciding 
game  on  the  20th,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  the  pennant, 
both  under  the  regular  season  record  and  the  supplementary 
series  record.  The  final  record  for  the  season  of  1S91  is  as 
follows  : 
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The  Eastern  Association  of  1S91  ended  its  regular  season  on 
August  30,  and  its  record  to  that  date  stood  as  follows  : 
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After  the  breaking  up  of  the  season  campaign  in  August,  the 
Buffalo,  Albany,  Lebanon,  and  Troy  Clubs  concluded  to  try  a 
supplementary    season,    and    it  proved   to  be    a  success.       The 
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record  of*  this   short  campaign,  which     resulted  in  the    second 
success  of  the  Buffalo  Club,  is  appended  : 
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The    supplementary  season    ended  on    September  26,  leaving 
the  pennant  in  dispute.     The  record  then  stood  as  follows  : 
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A  protested  game,  which  was  thrown  out  of  the  record,  so 
materially  changed  the  standing  of  the  clubs  as  to  give  Buffalo 
the  pennant.  On  September  15  the  Troy  Club  defeated  Buffalo,, 
but  the  latter  protested  the  game  owing  to  a  decision  of  the 
umpire,  and  appealed  to  Chairman  Young,  of  the  National 
Board.  The  latter  declared  the  protest  valid,  and  the  game  as 
void.  The  Buffalo  and  Troy  Clubs  then  agreed  to  play  the 
game  over  again  on  Saturday,  the  26th,  along  with  the  regularly 
scheduled  game.  This  was  done,  Buffalo  winning  both  games, 
thus  adding  a  victory  and  taking  off  a  defeat.  Under  this  con- 
dition, the  final   record  made  Buffalo  the  champion  club. 

The  New  England  League's  campaign  of  1S91  was  a  decided 
failure,  that  organization  ending  its  career  on  August  6,  at  a 
meeting  held  that  day  at  the  Tremont  House,  Boston.  The 
record  of  the   scheduled  games  played  is  as  follows  : 
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At  the  August  meeting,  however,  a  review  of  the  campaign 
led  to  a  recount  of  the  games  won  and  lost  regularly,  and  the 
meeting  awarded  the  championship  to  the  Portland  Club  of 
Maine,  as  also  the  Dixwell  prize,  as  it  was  not  only  the  on-ly 
club  to  pay  its  association  dues,  but  was  the  best  managed  of 
all  of  the  eight  clubs.  All  of  the  other  clubs  left  the  Eastern 
League  in  debt  to  it.  The  Portland  Club  paid  all  its  assess- 
ments, and  was  the  only  club  to  pay  the  $500  to  the  board  of 
protection. 

The  Inter-State  League  ended  its  brief  campaign  in  July. 
It  included  the  clubs  of  Evansville,  Terre  Haute,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Fort  Wayne.  Grand  Rapids  and  Terre  Haute 
played  their  last  game  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  former  dis- 
banding. Evansville  and  Ft.  Wayne  tried  one  more  game  on 
the  day  following,  and  then,,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Terre  Haute  team  and  its  dismemberment,  the  schedule  was 
dropped,  and  the  League  closed  its  campaign.  The  final  record 
is  as  follows  : 
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cj 
u 

> 

O 

O 

CD 

r^ 

H 

O 

fe 

> 
11 

7' 
3 

P-l 

Evansville 

3 
1 

3 
4 

5 
3 

9, 

917 

Terre  Haute  

0 
0 

636 

Grand  Rapids 

'?,73 

Fort  Wayne , 

1 

0 

1 

9 

167 

Defeats 

1 

4 

8 

10 

23 

The  New   York  and  Pennsylvania   League  had  a  short  cam- 
paign, ending  September  9,  with  the  appended  record  : 


d 

CO 

CD 

i4 

CO    ° 

c3 

a 

O^ 

m 

a 

O 

CD 

a 

© 

a 

0 

u 

CD 

Hs 

H 

w 

0 

> 

to   . 

Jamestown 

5 

"o" 

5 
4 

3 
4 
5 

13 
11 

7 

684 

Erie 

3 

2 

579 

Elmira 

389 

Olean 

1 

3 

2 

6 

333 

Defeats  

6 

8 

11 

12 

37 
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A  TRIBUTE  OF   ESTEEM  TO  MR.  A.  G.  SPALDING 

-Upon   His   Retirement  from  Active  Participation  in 
League  Affairs. 

The  National  League  at  its  annual  meeting  in  November, 
1 891,  passed  a  resolution  making  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  an  hon- 
orary member  of  that  body.  A  committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Byrne  and  Robison  was  appointed  to  procure  a  suitable 
token  to  present  to  Mr.  Spalding,  which  was  meant  in  a  meas- 
ure to  convey  to  him  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
former  associates  in  base  ball  legislation.  The  committee  had  a 
most  handsome  illuminated  album  made  containing  the  follow- 
ing address  : 

To  A.  G.  Spalding:  The  National  League  of  Professional  Base  Ball 
Clubs  has  this  day  unanimously  conferred  upon  you  its  honorary  member- 
ship. While  the  compliment  is  the  highest  in  its  gift  and  has  been  ten- 
dered but  once  in  its  previous  history,  it  is  inadequate  to  express  the 
League's  appreciation  of  your  long  and  honorable  service  in  its  councils, 
cotemporaneous  with  its  own  existence  as  an  organization. 

Your  connection  with  the  great  national  game  of  base  ball,  whether  as 
player,  manager,  legislator  or  counselor,  has  been  clean  and  open,  bold 
and  aggressive,  candid  and  upright,  conciliatory  and  reformatory,  unself- 
ish and   cosmopolitan. 

Unaffected  by  the  petty  calumnies  of  envy  and  mediocrity,  you  have, 
with  unerring  judgment,  ever  advocated  Ligh  principle  rather  than  tem- 
porary expediency,  observance  of  law  in  preference  to  rich  revenues  for 
its  violation,  and  the  League — inheritor  of  your  policy — is  to-day  the  ac- 
knowledged sponser  and  conservator  ef  honest  base  ball.  Insolvent,  as  'is 
every  admirer  of  the  national  pastime,  to  repay  you  in  kind  for  your 
many  labors  and  sacrifices  in  the  great  cause,  the  National  League,  as  the 
exponent  of  universal  sentiment,  can  at  least  convey  to  you  the  best  wishes 
of  all  for  your  personal  welfare,  and  the  hope  that  its  title  of  honorary 
membership  will  be  the  affectionate  link  that  will  bind  and  perpetuate 
your  future  co-operation  in  its  councils  and  legislation. 

Following  the  address  are  the  signatures  of  each  of  the 
League  club  presidents,  together  with  those  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  The  beautiful  token  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Spalding  through  his  brother  AYalter,  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  new  League  in  New  York  in  March. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  AVERACES  FOR  189! 


The  following-  are  the  official  statistics  of  the  various  Leagues 
and  Associations  of  the  National  Agreement  organizations  as  com- 
piled by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  League  for  1S91.  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  has  very  wisely  thrown  out  the  columns' of  figures 
giving  unnecessary  details,  which  have  previously  monopolized  so 
much  space  in  the  Guides  of  each  season.  The  names  of  all 
players  who  failed  to  take  part  in  fifteen  games  of  the  champion- 
ship games  are  omitted  in  all  the  records.  In  estimating  the  rec- 
ords in  percentage  the  lead  should  be  given  to  the  player  who  takes 
part  in  the  greatest  number  of  games.  For  instance,  if  A  has 
played  100  games  and  reached  a  fielding  percentage  of  .900,  and 
B  has  played  in  but  go  games  and  has  the  same  percentage,  A  is 
to  be  given  the  lead,  as  the  percentage  is  really  the  best. 

THE    LEAGUE   AVERAGES    FOR    189!. 

Batting  Record 

Of  Players  who  have  taken  part  in  fifteen  or  more  Championship  Game?. 
Season  of  1891. 


Name  and  Cltjb. 


16 


17 


a  >»   -  J: 

9  s    ?  9, 


Name  and  Club. 


Hamilton,  Philadel. 
Gumbert,  Chicago . . 
Browning,  Pit.&Cin 
Holliday,  Cincinnati. 

5  (  Halligan.Cincinn. . 
(  Schriver,    Chicago 

6  Clements,  Philadel  . 

7  Tiernan,  New  York. 
bjO'Rourke,  New  York 
9  C.  Dailey,  Brooklyn 

5  Childs,  Cleveland. 

(Thompson,  Phila. 
Anson,  Chicago , 

5  T.  Daly,  Brooklyn; 

(  Connor,  New  York 
__  Davis,  Cleveland. . . . 
14J  j  Caruthers,  Brook. 
*;  I  Beckley,  Pittsburg 
15  Ryan,  Chicago.... 

(  Long.  Boston 

(  Ward,  Brooklyn. . . 

f  Miller,  Pittsburgh 

J  Gore,  New  York..  1 

I  Wilmot,  Chicago.  . 
I  [Shugart,  Pittsburg  j 


42 1 

181 
62 1 
75 
43 
14 
57 

ml 

941 

23 

119 

108 

82 1 

311 

110  i 

115 1 

25  i 

9l! 

109 

130 

85 

79 

104 

102 

57 


338  18 
326 
324  |iy 
318  20 
31121 
311-2 
305  23 
303  24 
301  L 
296  r° 


I?  £J»  £ 
§  ff  a  5 


■  295  Lfi 
295 126 
294 1 

.293  27 
293 

,292  28 

.291 

,291  29 

,289 
28- 

,287  30 
285  j 
285  L 
285  61 
285  32 


Collins,  Brooklyn... 
5  Lowe,  Boston 

(  Burns,  Brooklyn.. 
McKean,  Cleveland. 

Stovey,  Boston 

Pinkney,  Brooklyn. . 

Nash,  Boston 

Hanlan,  Pittsburgh. . 

<  Tucker,  Boston. . . 
(  Grifnn,  Brooklyn . 
\  Burkett,  Cleveland 
I  Latham,  Cincinnati 
(  Bassett,  New  York 

<  Brodie,  Boston. . . . 
(  Curtis,  Cincinnati. 

Gray,  Philadelphia  . 
(  Johnson,  Cleve.  .. 
•j  Doyle,  Cleveland. . 
(  Dahlen,  Chicago . . 
C  Virtue,  Cleveland . 
•j  Foutz,  Brooklyn . . 
(  Richardson.  N.  Y . . 
I  Zimmer,*Cleveland 
I  Tebeau,  Cleveland 
W.  O'Brien,   Brook. 


.284 
.281 
.281 

.28) 
279 
.278 
.27  J 
.274 
.272 
.  2  •  2 
.271 
.271 
.266 
.266 
266 
264 
.263 
.263 
.263 
.262 
262 
.262 
261 
.261 
.260 
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league  batting  record — Continued. 


Name  and  Club. 


Ganzel,  Boston 

McPhee,  Cincinnati. 
Carroll,  Chicago .... 
Denny,  N.  Y.,  C.  &P. 
Corkhill  Pittsburgh 
J.  O'Brien  Brooklyn 
Cooney,  Chicago 
Delehanty,  Philadel . 

(  Quinn,  Boston 

(  Rusie,  New  York.. 

j  Pfeffer,  Chicago.. 

(  McAleer,  Cleve . . . 
Whistler,  New  York. 
I  (  Marr.  Cincinnati . . 

(  Gleason,  Philadel 
Glasscock,  New  York 
Brown,  Philadelphia 
Berger,  Pittsburgh . 

Kelly,  Boston 

!  (  Myers,  Philadel.  .. 
j  (  Kinslow,  Brooklyn 
Fields,  Pitts.  &  Phila 
Shearon,  Cleveland 
Esper,  Philadelphia 

Burns,  Chicago 

Harrington,  Cincin 
Carroll,  Pittsburgh 
Allen,  Philadelphia 
Lally,  Pittsburgh  . . 
Sullivan,  Boston... 
Clarkson,  Boston.  . 
Slattery,  Cincinnati 

(  Bennett,  Boston. . 

(  Luby,  Chicago . . . 


CP   CD 


33 
108 
88 
22 
16 
22 
81 
92 
70 
30 
92 
95 
38 
33 
30 
42 
62 
15 
14 
67 
21 

la 

10 
is 
35 
25 
52 
46 
24 
14 
28 
23 


Name  and  Club. 


•£m 


,  63 


i  67 


,259 
,25' 
,  255 
,  253 
,  252  64 

251  65 

250 

249,  66 

247  | 

247 
,  246 
,246  68 

245  69 
, 244  70 
,244 
,  243  71 
,242 
,240  I 
,239  72 
,238 

238  73 

237' 

234  (i 
,232]L 

231  !'D 

229  76 
,'228  77 
,227  78 

225  79 
,224  80 

223  81 
,221  82 

215  83 

215(84 


\  Reilly,  Pittsburgh, 
\  Buckley, New  York 
S  Shindle,  Philadel. 
}  Mack,  Pittsburgh . 
Smith,  Cincinnati.  .. 
Keenan,  Cincinnati. . 

B.erbauer,  Pitts. . . 

Kittredge,  Chicago 

Terry,  Brook'yn  .. 
J  Mayer,  Philadel.  .. 
"/  Nichols,  Boston.  .. 
Reilly,  Cincinnati... 
Maul,  Pittsburgh..  .. 
Clarke,  New  York. . . 

Lovett,  Brooklyn. 

Staley,  Pitts.  &  B. 

J.  Ewing,  N.  York. 

Huthinson,  Chi 

Viau,  Cleveland. .. 

Radbourn,  Cincin. 
G-ilvin.  Pittsburgh.. 
S  Ely,  Brooklyn.  ... 
\  King,  Pittsburgh . . 
S  Gruber,  Cleveland 
(  Hemming,  Brook. . 
Young,  Cleveland. .. 
Mullane,  Cincinnati. 

WeK'h,  New  York 

Baldwin,  Pittsburgh. 
Thorntou,  Philadel.. 
Clark,  Cincinnati. . . . 
Keefe,  N.  Y.  &  Phila 
Rhines,  Cincinnati . . 
Burrill,  New  York . . 


0D  ^ 
<X>  CD 

as- 

n3 
3  o 

u  o 

110 

44 

.211 

67 

24 

.211 

105 

68 

.210 

71 

41 

.210 

138 

51 

.205 

75 

30 

.203 

117 

58 

202 

79 

26 

.202 

25 

8 

.202 

65 

23 

.201 

47 

21 

.201 

133 

59 

.200 

40 

15 

.194 

46 

18 

.188 

42 

14 

.184 

35 

10 

.184 

31 

10 

.184 

64 

27 

.179 

38 

15 

.179 

27 

11 

.179 

27 

11 

.176 

31 

9 

.171 

44 

10 

.171 

38 

17 

.169 

22 

11 

.169 

50 

21 

.168 

61 

16 

.150 

19 

3 

.149 

51 

11 

.147 

29 

7 

.145 

15 

9 

.132 

35 

2 

.127 

42 

10 

.124 

15 

1 

.075 

Fielding  Record. 


Of  Players  who  have  taken  part  in  fifteen  or  more  Championship  Games. 
Season  of  1891. 

FIRST    BASEMAN. 


#     Name  and  Club. 

I         . 
#1 


Brown.  Philadelphia 

(  Beckley,  Pitts 

1  Reilly,  Cincinnati . 
j  Anson,  Chicago... 
(  Connor,  New  York 


T3 

00* 

^-d1 

CD 

a  © 

CD  |>s 

©"S 

CD  eS 

—  - 

-©Ira 

|ft 

c5  ci 

"£~ 

h  o  \ti 

aS 

O  o 

v  oil  a 

O 

H 

*  *  X 

97 

1061 

.986  4 

129 

1327 

.982  5 

98 

xl5T 

.982  6 

136 

1511 

.981  7 

129 

1459 

.981!  8 

Name  and  Club. 


Virtue,  Cleveland  .. 
Foutz,  Brooklyn  .. 
Tucker,  Boston ...   . 
Keenan,  Cincinnati.. 
Delehanty,  Philadel. 


T3 
CD 

03 
CD 
O 

1541 

139 

1305 

123 

1401 

140 

506 

42 

300 

28 

c© 

W  CD 

t*  o 

CD   O 

PH   * 

.978 
977 
.975 
.970 
950 


~C^ 
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SECOND    BASEMEN. 


ljWard,  Brooklyn 

2jMcPhee,  Cincinnati. 

3  j  Lowe,  Boston . . 

4  Richardson,  N.  Y 

5  Mjrers,  Philadelphia. 
6 1  Bierbauer,  Pitts  — 


18 

119 

.966 

7 

Quino,  Boston 

123 

678  .936 

138 

906    960;  8  Pfeiier,  Chicago   . . 

137    957  .935 

17 

79 

.  949  1  9  Childs,  Cleveland. . . 

1+1 

903    918 

113 

767 

.948 

10 

Collins,  Brooklyn. . . 

72 

436  .9  8 

134 

846 

.940 

11 

Berger .  Pittsburgh . . 

16 

•  90  i.  900 

117 

7  '23 

.93 

|l2 

J   O'BrientBrooklyn 

43 

211|.876 

THIRD    BASEMEN. 


Bassett,  New  York. . 
Burns,   Chicago. 

(  Nash,  Boston 

(  Tebeau,  Cleveland 
Latham.,  Cincinnati. 
Pinkney,  Brooklyn . . 
Mayer,  Philadelphia 


910 '  7  Dahlen,  Chicago . . 
.907  b  Shindle,  Philadel. 
.904! I  9  Davis,  Cleveland. . 
.90410  Denny,  N.  Y.,  C.  &  P 
.902  11  Miller,  Pittsburgh. 
.891  12  Reilly,  Pittsburgh 
.889113  Doyle,  Cleveland.. 


84 

369 

101 

451 

*1 

91 

40 

161 

32 

135 

97 

394 

18 

87 

879 
869 
859 
,850 
,316 


SHORT   STOPS. 


1 

Cooney  Chicago 

118    630 

924'  7  Glasscock,  New  York 

95    486  .897 

2 

Ward.,  Brooklyn 

86    524 

.916    8  McKean,  Cleveland.. 

141    805  .893 

3 

Shugart.  Pittsburgh. 

75    443 

.912  !  9  Ely.  Brooklyn. 

27 

176  .85'; 

4 

Smith,  Cincinnati... 

138:  817 

.90310  Whistler,  New  York 

32 

1731.838 

5 

Long,  Boston 

139    866 

.902  11  Dahlen.,  Chicago  ..  . 

15 

91  .835 

6 

Allen,  Philadelphia.. 

117  i  758 

.898  12| Miller,  Pittsburgh.. 

33 

169J.81C 

FIELDERS. 


Name  and  Club. 


Brodie,  Boston.  .. . 
Slattery,  Cincinnati. 
W.  O'Brien,  Brook.. 
Holiiday,  Cincinnati 
Thompson,  Philadel 
Griffin,  Brooklyn. . . 
McAleer,  Cleveland. 
Davis,  Cleveland 

(  Corkhill,  Pitts .... 

(Dahlen,  Chicago.. 
Lowe.  Boston. 
Carro  1,  Pittsburgh. . 
Hamilton,  Philadel. . 

Ryan,  Chicago 

Brc  wning,  Pitts&Cin 
Delehanty,  Philadel. 
Wilmot,  Chicago ... 
Burkett,  Cleveland . . 
O'Rourke,  New  York 
Stovey,  Boston 


a  5 


963  !20 
959  21 
958  22 
951 
946  23 
9431 
938J24 
937  25 
,93126 
93127 
,929  28 
922  29 
921  30 
,920  31 
919  32 
,917  33 
915  34 
.913  35 
905  36 
903  37 


Name  and  Club. 


Carroll,  Chicago 

Reilly,  Cincinnati..  . 

Gore,  New  York 

(  Sullivan  Boston.  . 
■J  Tiernan,  N.  York. 
(  Maul,  Pittsubrgh . . 

Burns,  Brooklyn 

Hanlan,  Pittsburgh. 
Mayer,  Philadelphia 
Halligan,  Cincin 
Johnson.  Cleveland. 
Curtis,  Cincinnati. . . 
Collins,  Brooklyn... 
Shearon.  Cleveland. 
Lally,  Pittsburgh . . . 

Marr,  Cine  nnati 

Kelly,  Boston 

Miller,  Pittsburgh.. 
Doyle,  Cleveland.  .  . 
Whistler,  New  York 


'C 

CO 

03 

<X> 

00   >> 

<D  £ 

—    P 

Sa 

c3 

u 

$ 

H 

130 

204 

35 

70 

130 

275 

16 

29 

133 

174 

38 

77 

113 

216 

115 

251 

26 

50 

61 

108 

79 

126 

27 

62 

35 

57 

24 

46 

41 

59 

71 

99 

15 

27 

22 

43 

21 

55 

21 

27 

902 
900 


.893 
.884 
.880 
.879 
.873 
.871 
.859 
.848 
.847 
.828 
.815 
.814 
.800 
.704 
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Catchers'  Averages. 


a 

Name  and  Club. 

03 

o 
eg  * 

f-i   o 

- 

Name  and  Club. 

n 

: 

'     . 

c3 

Co 

©  o 

- 

03   ~ 

■ 

ti 

o 

H 

PH   03 

;-. 

o 

1 

Buckley,  New  York. 

66 

561 

.944 

11 

Miller,  Pittsburgh.. 

& 

268 

2 

Bennett,  Boston 

74 

488 

.  942 

i.; 

Berger,  Pittsburgh.. 

15 

84 

869 

3 

Ganzel,  Boston  .... 

59 

384 

.927 

13 

Kinslow,  Brooklyn . . 

59 

352 

,  860 

4 

Zimmer,  Cleveland. 

116 

733 

908 

14 

Harrington,  Cincirf. 

90 

,:,, 

851 

5 

Kittredge,  Chicago.. 

79 

522 

906 

15 

Keenan,  Cincinnati.. 

33 

R28 

6 

Clements,  Phi  adel.. 

105 

574 

.  904 

16 

Clarke,  New  York. . . 

40 

289 

" 

7 

C.  Daily,  Brooklyn . . 

49 

304 

.898 

IT 

Clark,  Cincinnati.  .. 

15 

81 

.814 

8 

Scnriver,  Chicago..  . 

25 

186 

.  892 

18 

Fields,  Pitts.  &  Phil. 

2» 

198 

780> 

9 

j  T.  Daly.  Brooklyn 
(  Mack,  Pittsburgh . 

28 

189 

888 

19 

Doyle,  Cleveland 

25 

166 

.777 

10 

68 

482 

.888 

20 

Burrill,  New  York.. 

15 

108 

.750 

Pitchers'   Record. 

Of  National  League  Players  in  Alphabetical  Order — Season  of  1891. 


Name. 

• 
Clubs. 

Baldwin 

Pittsburgh. 

Boston     

Clarkson 

Caruthers 

Brooklyn 

New  York  

Philadelphia 



Pittsburgh, 

Cleveland I 

Ewing 

Esper 

Gleason 

Galvin 

Gruber 

Chicago , .  j 

Hutchison 

Hemming 

King 

Brooklyn 

Pittsburgh 

N.  Y.  &  Phila 

Brooklyn 1 

Chicago..          ..*...  1 

Keef  e 

Lovett 

Luby 

Mullane 

Cincinnati j 

Boston 

New  York 

Cincinnati 

Nichols 

Rusie 

Rhines 

Radbourne 

Staley 

Pitts.  &  Boston. .. 

Brooklyn         

Philadelphia 

Clevel  -nd        

New  York 

Terry 

Thornton 

Viau 

Welch 

Young 

Cleveland  1 

•a 

>1 

a 

73  & 

n 

£  p 

ft 

£ 

o  tie 

DC 

CD 

5 

t 

in  Cu 

a  V 

- 

- 

o  > 

O 

a 

#< 

51 

21 

5.55 

52 

34 

4.77 

34 

17 

5.79 

31 

21 

3.71 

31 

2:l 

5.67 

48 

24 

5.25 

2s 

14 

4.82 

38 

15 

6  76 

28 

17 

5.21 

63 

*2 

4  44 

22 

8 

7.77 

■iO 

15 

5.68 

15 

5 

7.54 

42 

24 

5.35 

22 

10 

6  22 

49 

24 

5.24 

4^ 

30 

4.42 

56 

33 

4.34 

42 

16 

5.45 

.5 

11 

6.12 

35 

23 

4.23 

21 

6 

6.23 

28 

15 

4.93 

38 

18 

6.42 

18 

6 

7  27 

50 

27 

5.00 

a  o3 

1  00 


>2.04 

r  2.19 

12.82 
.  1  67 
r  2.50 
»  2.25 
5  2.48 
5  3.21 
.  2.53 
I  2.23 
r  3.68 
I  2.05 
:  2.80 
»  2.57 

2  09 
1.95 
1.74 
1.80 
1.95 
3.40 
2.08 

3  00 
2.25 
2.52 
3.28 
2.01 


178 


.258!  129 


195 

135 
69 

136 
97 
96 
47 
82 
64 

240 
71 

164 
55 

128 


bin} 

So 


o  a 

.    CJ 


24  .754 
12  .810 

7  848 
6  .857 
5  .886 

14  .777 
5  .-19 
17  .793 

8  .795 
23  .  759 

9  .757 
2-   .741 


3  .868 
191.733 

38(  9  .75? 
11712  .862 
213  14  S7G 
32123  .759 
133  16  .  S01 

12S:  8  .833 
66 '  9  .814 
43 !  5    850 

- 
1521  9  .832 


Tie    Games    Pitched— Galvin  2,    Bald 
Nichols  1,  Rusie  4,  Rhines  1,  Staley  1/You 


;iu  1,   Gruber  1,   Hutchison    29 
ngl. 
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AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    AVERAGES. 

The  only  complete  averages  of  the  clubs  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  1 89 1  were  those  published  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Dow  of  that  paper,  and  kindly 
forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Murnane,  the  able  base  ball  editor  of  ihe 
Globe.  We  have  omitted  several  columns  of  unnecessary  detail 
figures,   the   percentage   and   average   columns   answering  every 

purpose.  „       .         «       .     . 

Batting  Statistics. 


Name  and  Club. 


o 


Sutcliffe,  W 51 

Brouthers,  B 130 

Duffy,  B 127 

iBrown,  B   137 

O'Neill,  St.  L 127 

Joyce,  B 65 

Van  Haltren,  Bait 136 

(  McCarthy,  St.  L 135 

\  Dalrymple,  Mil 31 

Burns,  W 20 

Lyons,  St.  L 120 

Donovan,  Louis,  and  Wash 122 

Schoch,  Mil 32 

Sfcivetts,   St.  L 35 

(Farrell,   B 122 

ICline,  L 19 

C  Duffee,  Col '. .  137 

\  Wood,  Ath 131 

(  Cross,  Ath 109 

Milligan,  Ath 117 

McGuire,  Wash Ill 

Werden,  Bait 137 

Taylor,  Louis 91 

(  Hallman,  Ath 140 

•{Hoy,  St.  L 139 

(  M.  J.  Kelly,  Cin 81 

Jennings,  Louis 87 

S  Weaver,  Louis 133 

}  Carney,    Mil 129 

X  McCauley,  Wash 57 

/  Slattery,  Wash 15 

(  Seery,  Cin , 97 

I  Dwyer,  Mil., 48 

St.  L 120 

hn,  Mil : 74 

1  Mains,  Mil 33 

\  Welch,  Bait 130 

1  McKeogh,  Ath 15 

yLarkin,  Ath 133 

1  Ear.  Bait '..  103 


z* 


<& 

.365 
.352 
.340 
.323 
.321 
.317 
.316 
.315 
.315 
.313 
.312 
.311 
.308 
.305 
.304 
.304 
.302 
.302 


.300 
.296 
33  .292 
21  .289 

34 !.  288 
251.288 
13  .288 
.286 
.284 


20 


284 
v83 
283 
282 
2«2 
280 
279 
2:. 279 

22  278 
3  .278 

40  .277 
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.  BATTIING   STATISTICS— CONTINUED. 


Name  and  Club. 


Twitchell,  Col 

Griffin,  Wash 

Johnson,    Bait 

Hines,  Wash 

.Y'adden,  Bait 

Richardson,  B 

Cahill,   Louis 

Dowd,  Wash 

S  Sneed,  Col 

I  O'Rourke.   Col 

O'Connor,  Col  

Hatfield ,  Wash 

\  Comiskey,  St.  L 

(  Radford,    B 

McQuery,  Wash 

Murphy,  Wash 

Earle,   Mil 

Sanders,   Ath 

5  Corcoran,  Ath 

(  Curtis,  Wash 

5  Wolf,  Louis 

I  Wise,  Bait 

Canavan,  Mil.  and  Cin 

Kuehne,  Col,  and  Louis 

S  Mulvey,  Ath 

I  Beard,  Louis 

Daily,  Louis 

McGraw,  Bait 

Ehret,  Louis 

Donnelly,  Col 

\  Crooks,  Col 

I  McGeachy,  Ath.  and  B 

Stratton,  Louis 

Haddock,  B 

Irwin,  J.,.Bost.  and  Louis. . . 

(  McTammany,  Col.  and  Ath. 

<  Alvord,  Wash 

(  Beecher,  Wash,  and  Ath . .  . 

Munyan,  St.  L 

Grim,   Mil 

(  Yisner,  Wash.  &  St.  L 

I  Hardie,  Bait 

Wheelock,  Col 

Gilbert,  Bait 

O'Brien,  Bos 

{  Shinnick,  Louis 

\  Strieker,   B 

(  Burke,  Mil 

(  Cook,    Louis 

Eagan,  St.  L 

(  Meakin,  Louis 

I  Robinson.  Bait 


57 

19 

127 

54 

37 

74 

119 

114 1 

99 

34 

56 

132 

139 

133 

68 

107 

3> 

41 

132 

29 

136 

103 

135 

107 

112 

68 

22 

31 

26 

17 

138 

91 

33 

58 

34 

138 1 

?J 

59 

28 

24 

15 

136 

137 

41 

135 

139 

31 

45 

81 

33 


< 

00 

co 
<s>  o 
"3 

CD 

03  ,2 
~f.   £ 

a  o 

CD 
© 
CO 

O 
5 

S3 

"3 

o 

C3 

m 

226 

32 

26 

20 

12 

18 

66 

14 

4 

8 

3 

3 

472 

100 

53 

90 

26 

21 

207 

28 

17 

20 

5 

15 

102 

16 

11 

9 

2 

6 

277 

45 

25 

39 

13 

15 

430 

73 

51 

39 

41 

23 

470 

67 

42 

20 

42 

33 

364 

67 

24 

52 

21 

31 

138 

22 

7 

13 

7 

14 

231 

28 

15 

10 

8 

12 

496 

82 

38 

44 

48 

23 

500 

■85 

24 

31 

37 

38 

460 

103 

37 

99 

17 

50 

202 

40 

18 

18 

3 

13 

002 

71 

27 

63 

25 

12 

122 

23 

14 

6 

2 

4 

158 

24 

13 

7 

2 

10 

507 

84 

55 

29 

28 

45 

103 

17 

16 

12 

2 

0 

527 

64 

34 

44 

14 

39 

388 

70 

54 

63 

33 

21 

502 

103 

53 

45 

36 

36 

412 

60 

38 

14 

31 

24 

440 

61 

29 

17 

8 

23 

255 

36 

8 

31 

6 

14 

65 

10 

6 

7 

8 

5 

106 

15 

16 

9 

7 

8 

91 

10 

14 

2 

4 

1 

54 

6 

5 

14 

7 

2 

524 

110 

46 

97 

49 

55 

370 

50 

20 

18 

22 

30 

113 

9 

13 

13 

6 

11 

189 

29 

45 

20 

4 

10 

131 

13 

17 

12 

5 

12 

515 

116 

94 

96 

33 

43 

015 

26 

36 

9 

4 

20 

310 

44 

10 

29 

25 

17 

171 

42 

37 

39 

15 

1 

112 

14 

4 

2 

2 

9 

05 

16 

10 

8 

1 

6 

56 

6 

7 

9 

3 

1 

501 

81 

54 

79 

51 

27 

504 

76 

76 

38 

31 

30 

128 

19 

20 

7 

2 

11 

442 

74 

43 

51 

30 

32 

512 

96 

38 

66 

59 

49 

139 

30 

16 

8 

6 

4 

152 

20 

18 

i 

3 

10| 

207 

51 

51 

21 

18 

05 

14 

19 

17 

1 

9 

005 

27 

36 

15 

17 

21 

>    03 
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BATTING   STATISTICS— CONTINUED. 


Name  and  Club. 


101 

102 


105 
106 
107 

108 

110 

ml 

112 
113 

114 

116 
117 

118 

120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
1^6 
127 

128 

130 
131 
132 
133 
134 


Hurley,  Cm 

{  Johnston,  Cin 

^Fuller,  St.  L 

Murphy,  B 

f  Lehane,   Col 

J  Donahue,  Col 

j  Dowse,   Ool 

(^Foreman,  Wash 

Ryan,  Louis 

Corkhill,   Ath , 

(  Andrews,  Cin 

(  Daily,  Wash .. 

Whitnev,  Cin 

Buffinton,  B 

McMahon,  Bait 

(  Lohman,  Wash 

(  Bakely,  Ath  and  Wash 

Gastright    Col 

Chamberlain,  Ath 

Easton,  Col.  and  St.  L. 
Fitzgerald,  Louis 

(Walsh,  Bait 

(  Doran,  Louis.         

MeGill,  St.  L 

Callahan,  Ath 

(  Robinson,  Cin       .... 

I  Townsend,  Bait 

Pettit,  Mil 

Daley,  Bos 

Smith,  Wash 

Carsey,  Wash 

Cunningham,  Bait 

Knell,  Col         

Crane,  Cin 

Healy,  Bait 

(Darling,  St  L 

(  Griffith,  St.  L.  &B... 

Shannon,  Wash 

Neal,  St.  L 

Weyhing,  Ath 

Dolan,  Col 

Rettger.  St.  L 


02 

w 

cc 

«  "» 

00 

05 

3 

a>  o 

3 

in  ,Q 

cc  d 

d  a3 
0j  & 

<2S 

c8 

•+a 

0 

5  o 

03 

G 

< 

35 

XJl 

PQ 

1 

2 

26 

73 

11 

16 

11 

99 

375 

59 

46 

36 

13 

27 

135 

576 

105 

26 

64 

43 

39 

107 

404 

59 

62 

36 

20 

29 

137 

511 

59 

76 

34 

16 

28 

77 

281 

25 

18 

28 

2 

28 

55 

203 

24 

22 

10 

2 

12 

49 

157 

24 

37 

22 

5 

3 

75 

255 

23 

36 

15 

2 

20 

83 

346 

50 

13 

25 

11 

22 

83 

357 

48 

33 

30 

24 

15 

22 

81 

13 

10 

9 

7 

6 

93 

349 

44 

22 

27 

8 

21 

56 

183 

16 

13 

16 

1 

11 

60 

204 

30 

31 

8 

5 

9 

32 

110 

17 

20 

15 

8 

4 

21 

55 

4 

21 

9 

0 

5 

35 

117 

11 

19 

12 

0 

2 

54 

174 

20 

33 

22 

3 

7 

34 

103 

11 

12 

3 

3 

2 

32 

104 

14 

34 

13 

4 

4 

25 

95 

10 

20 

9) 

4 

10 

15 

53 

5 

14 

0 

0 

2 

34 

82 

14 

24 

25 

2 

2 

16 

56 

6 

9 

6 

0 

6 

.97 

343 

48 

50 

67 

21 

15 

59 

197 

27 

18 

23 

4 

11 

20 

80 

11 

7 

6 

2 

2 

20 

60 

5 

6 

1 

1 

8 

27 

93 

12 

17 

13 

2 

7 

59 

183 

23 

38 

17 

2 

8! 

31 

101 

16 

20 

13 

1 

2| 

66 

217 

25 

32 

4 

1 

14' 

34 

110 

13 

29 

9 

] 

81 

23 

64 

4 

21 

7 

5 

2 

17 

51 

9 

12 

11 

4 

3 

37 

102 

18 

23 

13 

3 

8 

19 

66 

7 

9 

5 

2 

0 

15 

49 

4 

11 

3 

1 

5 

54 

197 

11 

65 

7 

1 

13, 

28 

78 

6 

34 

8 

0 

21 

15 

43 

5 

13 

4 

1 

2 
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Fielding  Statistics. 

BATTERIES. 


ti 


Name  and  CLub. 


lMeakin,  Louis 

2  Sanders,  Ath 

(Foreman,  Wash. 

3:  -j  Healy,  Bait 

(  Stratton,  Louis . . 

6  Knell,  Col 

7JGastright,  Col..*  .. 

8|McMahon,  Bait 

9;Weyhing,   Ath 

1'tDwyer,  Mil 

11  Haddock,    B 

12iStivetts,  St.  L 

13; Chamberlain,  Ath. 

14McGill,    St.  L 

15  O'Brien,  B 

ISiFitzgerald,  Louis.. 


990  17 

,98818 
,976j,19 

,976j 

■Sak 

,975' I 
,974] 
,973  24 
,972  25 
,97lL 
,970 126 
,967!!28 
,966  29 
,965130 
,964;  31 
,962 '32 


Name  and  Club. 


Easton,  St.  L.  and  Col 
Griffith,  St.  L.  and  B  . 
Cunningham,  Bait  . . . 

f  Mains,  Mil 

J  Buffinton,    B 

1  Madden,  Bait 

[  Daley,  B 

Neal,   St.  L 

Ehret,  St.  L 

(  Dolan,  Col 

I  Doran,  Louis 

Daily,  Louis 

Callahan,  Ath 

Crane,    Cin 

Carsey,  Wash 

Bakely,    Wash 


CATCHERS. 


Name  and  Club. 


^O'Connor,  Col... 

Murphy,  B  

Robinson,  Bait . . . 

Boyle,  St.  L 

Munyan,  St.  L. .. 
Cahill,  Louis 

Cross,  Ath 

Grim,  Mil 

j  Milligan,  Ath. .  . 
1  Donahue,  Col. . 
Farrell,  B 


11 


• 

a 

t3  tf 

© 

a 

0>  & 

OB 

u 

a 

<3 

<D 

of 

O 

cn 

Ph 

X 

20 

7 

.982 

12 

H'5 

22 

.959 

13 

92 

33 

.953 

14 

91 

27 

.947 

15 

41 

24 

.945 

1 

54 

32 

.944 

17 

44 

11 

.940 

18 

16 

6 

.937 

85 

41 

.934 

20 

75 

20 

.934 

21 

32 

20 

.933 

22 

Name  and  Club. 


Ryan,  Louis, ... 

Dowse,  Col 

McGuire,  Wash 
Sutcliffe,  Wash 

Cook,  Louis 

Townsend,  Bait 

Kelly,  Cin- . . . 

Vaughn,  Mil. 
Darling,  St.  L.  . 
Solomon,  Wash 
Hurley,  Cin. 


00 

CO 

r3  c3 

CD 

0  & 

a 

CD 

c3 

O 

fc 

54 

43 

51 

25 

93 

40 

20 

21 

35 

17 

56 

23 

65 

22 

62 

17 

17 

11 

21 

12 

25 

9 

Infielders. 

FIRST    BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club. 


j  Lehane,  Col. 
1  Comiskey,   St.  L 

Brouvhers,  B 

(  Wxerden,  Bait . . . 
<  Carney,  Mil.  ..  . 
(  Taylor,   Louis.  . 


OB 

+5 

M 

a 

h  'r 

a 

0 

,0 

P3 

137 

.984 

4 

139 

.984 

130 

.980 

8 

137 

.978 

129 

11 

91 

.978 

Name  and  Club. 


Jennings,  Louis... 

(  Larkin,    Ath 

<  McQuery,   Wash . 
(  Milligan,  Ath.... 


\ 
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SECOND    BASEMEN. 

i 

Kame  and  Club. 

*      i 

M 

fl 

03 

W 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 

Name  and  Club. 

3 
b 

1 
9 

Col 

-r,  B     

St.  L 

Fuller,  St.  L 

Hall  man,  Ath 

ok,  Lous        

138 
139 
81 
37 
1-10 
118 

.956 
.952' 
.932 
.928 
.923 
.922! 

Smith,  Wash 

D  >wd,  Wash 

is 

110 

103 

97 

24 

.902 
891 

8 

Wise,  Bait 

881 

4 

Robinson,  Cin  

871 

o 

Canavan,  Mil 

869 

6 

THIRD   BASEMEN. 


Farrell,  B j     65 

Beard,  Lou ..I     61 

Whitney,  Cin 

■Mul  rey,  Ath 

Kuehue,  Col.  and  Louis. 

Cross,  Ath 

±Iati_cld,  Wash 


91511  8  Joyce,  B 

.902    9jO'Rourke,  Col         

.  Pul  10  j  Gilbert,    Bait 

.895  Jill  Lyons,   St.  L 

894  12  Alvord,  Wash 

.  889  13  Donnelly,    Col 

.8831 ,14  j  J.  Irwin,  B.  and  Lous. 


.879 
.871 
.867 
.861 
.860 
.840 


SHORT    STOPS. 


IjShoch,  Mi! 

2jRadford,  B 

3|Bay,Balt 

4  Corcoran,  Ath. . 

5  Jennings,  Lous 
6 1 Shannon,  Wash. 
7jWheelock,  Col   . 


24 

.935 

8 

130 

.920 

9 

39 

.912 

10 

132 

.907| 

li 

68 

.900 

12 

19 

.894 

13 

136 

.892 

14 

Canavan  Mil.,  Cin. 

Fuller,  St.  L 

Cahill,    Lous 

McGraw,  Bait 

Boyle,  St  L. . 

Van  Haltren,  Bait . . 

Hatfield,  Wash 


Ill 

98 


106 


.857 
.849 
.833 
.828 
.778 
.776 


Outfielders. 


Name  and  Club. 


Hardie,  Bait 

Cross,  Ath 

Richardson,  B 

Corkhill,  Ath 

Andrews,  Cin 

(  O'Neill,  St.  L 

(  Weaver,  Lous 

Farrell,  B 

Wood,  Ath 

Welch,  Bait   

Dalrymple,  Mil 

{  Wolf,  Lou 

(  Earle,  Mil 

(  Sutclirf  e,  Wash 

•<  Ciine,  Lou 

(  Slattery,  Wash 

Duffy,  B 

Duff ee,  Col 

McTaniany,  Col.  and  Ath 

(  McGeachy,  Ath.  and  B, 

(  O'Connor,  Col 

Hoy,  St.  L 

Twitchell,  Col 


rh 

+=' 

M 

H 
& 

15 

.974 

24 

41 

.970 

25 

60 

.958 

26 

83 

.957 

27 

83 

.954 

28 

127 

.953 

29 

131 

.953 

30 

21 

.947 

31 

121 

.944 

32 

116 

.942 

33 

31 

.930|34 

130 

.929^35 

28 

.929  36 

30 

.926;  37 

19 

.926138 

15 

.926  39 

124 

.9231 40 

130 

.922|  41 
.92142 

138 

91 

.917'  43 

36 

.917^  44 

139 

.9141:45 

55 

.912|] 

Name  and  Club. 


:  Stivetts,  St.  L 

i  Burke,  Mil 

!  Donovan,  Lou  and  Wash. 

'  Sneed,  Col 

i  Griffin,  Wash 

)  Brown,  B 

)  Seery,  Cin 

[McCarthy,  St.  L 

\  Johnson,  Bait 

5  Johnston,  Cin 

:  Ray,  Bait 

I  Murphy,  Wash 

I  Van  Haltren,  Bait 

'  J.  Irwin,  B.         „ 

I  Hines,  Wash 

I  Beech er,  Wash,  and  Ath. 

)  Sanders,  Ath 

L  Burns,  Wash 

!  Curtis,  Wash 

t  Larkin,  Ath 

L  Visner.  Wash,  and  St  L. . 
►  Daily,  Wash 


a 

b 

19 
34 

107 
99 
19 

137 
97 

107 

127 
99 
64 

107 
.77 
16 
48 
74 
20 
20 
29 
20 
24 
21 


.911 
.909 
.906 
.905 
.903 
.902 
.900 
.896 
.892 


879 

872 


.818 
.817 
.800 
.795 
.758 


The  separate  positions  should  have  been  given. 
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WESTERN    ASSOCIATION    AVERAGES    FOR    1891. 


Batting  and  Fielding  Record 

Of  Players  of  the  Western  Association  who  have  taken  part  in  fifteen  or 
more  Championship  Games. 


Name  and  Club. 

8& 

© 

$* 

3 

J-i 
CD 

0 

M 

P4 

Wright  Duluth  &  Oma. 

67 

59 

.373 

Burke,  Milwaukee 

96 

104 

.361 

Ward.  Minneapolis .... 

54 

56 

.360 

Burkett,  Lincoln 

93 

78 

.349 

Griffin,  Omaha 

66 

71 

.342 

Beard,  Denver 

54 

43 

.311 

Halligan.  Omaha 

66 

67 

.340 

Shugart,  Minneapolis . . 

69 

76 

.340 

Dalrymple.  Milwaukee. 

76 

73 

.340 

O'Brien,  Denver  &  S.  C 

63 

47 

338 

Tebean, Denver 

101 

117 

.334 

Smith,  Milwaukee 

25 

8 

.329 

Burns,  Denver   .       

67 

61 

.329 

Dungan,  Mill.  &  Omaha 

73 

54 

.328 

Ryn,  Minneapolis 

43 

37 

.327 

Baker,  Omaha 

19 

9 

.327 

Curtis,  Denver 

64 

62 

32 ; 

Shannon,  Omaha 

61 

68 

321 

Earl,  Minn.  &  Mil.. 

84 

65 

.315 

Stearns,  Kansas  City.. 

121 

103 

.814 

O^rien,  Duiuth 

97 

73 

.313 

Poorman,  0.  &  S.  C... 

59 

50 

.309 

Smith,  Kansas  City  ... 

120 

118 

.308 

McCauley,  Omaha 

6i 

55 

.308 

Hoover,  Kansas  City  . . 

118 

112 

.307 

Tredway,  Den.  &  Min. 

70 

48 

.308 

Swartwood,  Sioux  City. 

111 

99 

.298 

Foster,  Kansas  City . . . 

70 

81 

.298 

J.  C.  Kowe,  Lincoln. .  . . 

93 

\1 

.297 

Darling,  Minneapolis. . 

8< 

80 

.296 

Pickett,  Kansas  City. .. 

118 

93 

.296 

Sutcliffe,  Omaha 

62 

57 

295 

Donnelly,  Omaha 

58 

56 

.295 

Ely,  Duluth 

93 

76 

.293 

O'Connor,  Denver.    . . 

46 

37 

.291 

Gunson,  Kansas  City. . . 

88 

52 

.291 

Manning,  Kansas  City. 

116 

138 

291 

Gilliland,  Denver 

20 

9 

.285 

Souders,  Kansas  City.. 

33 

25 

.-.84 

qy 

M4 

<>-3 

Schriver,  Milwaukee. . . 

82 

58 

.282 

Werrick,  Denver 

96 

64 

.281 

Twitchell,  Omaha 

66 

59 

.280 

Grim,  Milwaukee 

85 

68 

- 

Stafford,  Lincoln 

74 

50 

280 

Name  and  Club. 


I  Pettit,  Milwaukee 

L  Tomney,  Lincoln 

i  Dugdale,  Omaha  &  Min. 
)  Sprague  Den.  &Daluth 

!  Shoch,  Milwaukee 

.  Flanagan,  Lincoln  &  O. 
1  Minnehan,  Minn'apolis 

» 'B.  Kowe,  Lincoln 

i  Vickery,  Milwaukee  . 
I  McQuaid,  Minneapolis. 

[  Baldwin,  Duluth 

>|White,  Denver  &  Minn 

JMcMahon,  Duluth 

^Strauss,  Sioux  Citv... 
1  McClellan,  Denver  &  O. 

Walsh,  Omaha 

Nicholson,  Sioux  City. . 

.  ^ook,  Lincoln 

i  Kennedy,  Denver 

:  Meakin,  Dul   &  s.   C... 

l  Eiteljorg,  Omaha 

)  O'Rourke,  Duluth 

Wilson,  Denver 

1  Mitchell,  Minneapolis. 
i  Genins,  Sioux  City... 
Ij  Raymond,  Lin   &  S   C. 

<  Earl,  Sioux  City 

5  Roat,    Lincoln 

'Campion,  Milwaukee. 
»  Sheibeck,  Sioux  Gty.. 
I  Go  .denough,  Duluth.. 
•  Newman,  O.  &  Denver. 

.Carpenter,  Kansas  City 
!  Fournier,  Denver 

La  Rocque,  Duluth   . . 

Hambourgh,  Duluth.  .. 

L  O'Day,  Lincoln 

i  Duke,  Minneapolis.  . .. 

:  McGarr,  Denver 

!  Morrissey,  Sioux  Citv. 

!  McGlone,  Den.  Miu&  O 

.  Fields,  Omaha. 

i  DeWald,  Sioux  City... 

Albert,  Milwaukee.    . . 
i  Hart,  Sioux  City    


2^   fl  j 


.1-77 
.276 
.276 
.274 
.274 
.272 
.272 
.270 


.267 

.266 

.265 

.264 

.263 

.263 

.261 

.261 

.261 

.260 

.260 

.260 

259- 

.257 

.257 

.257 

.256 

.255 

.254 

.254 

232 

.252 

.  250 

.248. 

26  .248 

39  .246 

561.245 

16  .242 

10 1  241 

6c!.  240 

46 '.236 

96  .234 

16  .232 

23  .230 

43  .230 

28  .228 
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WESTERN    ASSOCIATION    BATTING   AND   FIELDING   RECORD — Continued. 


Name  and  Club. 


Lohbeck,  Denver .- 

Katz,  Kansas  City 

Clark,  Omaha 

Hart,  Omaha  &  Duluth. 
Hengle,  Minneapolis. . . 
Brenn an,  Denver  ..... 
Van  Dyke,  Sioux  City.. 

Reynolds,  Denver 

Smith,  Omaha 

Rogers,  Lincoln  &  Min 
Killen,  Minneapolis.... 
Roach,  Lincoln  &  K.  C. 

Coleman,  Omaha 

Abbey,  Duluth 

Darnbrough,  L.  &  K.  C. 


21 


.2  6 

.22 
.218 
.217, 
.216 

.214 
.  213 
.212 

.211 
211 

.  205 

.206 
.  206 
.2(^8 


Name  and  Club. 


Wilson,  Kansas  City... 
Murphy,  Minneapolis . . 
jBartson,  Min.  &  Duluth 
Trafney,  Omaha  &  Lin. 
Conley,  Duluth 
Ehret,  Lin.  &  S.  City. 

Patten,  Lincoln 

Wilson .   Lincoln 

Davies,    Milwaukee   . 
McNabb,  Denver  &  O 
Pears,  Kansas   City . . 
Swartzell,  Kansas  City. 
Hogriever,  Kansas  City 
Whi  ehead,  O.  &  Duluth 
McHale,  Duluth. . 


T3 

-   ® 

$fe 

a 

£- 
^ 

0 

o 

41 

17 

24 

17 

17 

7 

53 

29 

48 

30 

2.5 

14 

26 

10 

54 

29 

32 

16 

30 

15 

20 

13 

28 

6 

38 

13 

23 

13 

22 

9 

196 
.194 
.193 
.191 

191 
.187 
.175 
.174 
.173 

166 
.162 
.158 
.157 
.155 


Fielding  Record. 

FIRST    BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club. 


O'Brien,  Den   &  S.  C. . 

McCauley,  Omaha 

Campion,  Milwaukee.. 
Stearns.  Kansas  City. . . 

O'Brien,  Duluth 

Morrissey,  Sioux  City. 


654 
789 
041 

12  vr 

986 
1088 


• 

• 

c 

?-. 

0) 

w 

' . 

c 

:, 

o 

to 

- 

Name  and  Club. 


.  986  Ryn,  Minneapolis. . 
.  ^84  Ward,  Minneapolis 
983  Tebean,  Denver.. . . 
.979  Flanagan,  Lin.  &  O 
.979jD.  Rowe,  Lincoln. 
.979.1 


i » 

w 

.  CD 
O 

3| 

o  ^ 

H 

43 

493 

34 

381 

53 

58:) 

73 

794 

45 

529 

.979 

.973 
.965 
.965 
.956 


SECOND    BASEMEN. 


J.  C.  Rowe,  Lincoln.  .. 

33 

159 

.  962  i Werrick,  Denver . 

93 

592 

.922 

Hengle,  Minneapolis.. 

87 

547 

.  9 o4  LaRocque,  Duluth 

5 

341 

914 

Smith,  Omaha         

18 

133 

.917  |Ton.ney,  Lincoln 

60 

391 

913 

Pettit,  Milwaukee 

56 

297 

.936  Grim,  Milwaukee 

23 

127 

.905 

Nicholson,  Sioux  City. 

124 

740 

.  i  32  Conley,  Duluth   . . . 

37 

253 

.905 

McClellan,  Den.  &  O... 

30 

16 1 

.926  Earl,  Minn:  &  Mil. 

17 

111 

.901 

Shannon,  Omaha 

61 

403 

.923  Manning,  Kansas  City. 

116 

641 

897 

THIRD    BASEMEN. 


Sheibeck,  Sioux  City.. 

Strauss,  Sio.ix  City 

McCarr,  Denver  

Donnelly,  Omaha 

Roat,  Lincoln  

Grim,  Milwaukee  

Albert,  Milwaukee 


T 

111 

.94^ 

48 

2>1 

.940 

81 

3  7 

.927 

58 

283 

.915 

41 

195 

912 

.907 

27 

130 

63 

256 

.898 

|Ravmond,  Lin.  &  S.  C.i  62 j 

Carpenter,  Kan.  C !  121 

Genins,  Sioux  City  34 

McGlone,  Den.,  M.  &  O.  10.3 

O'Rourke,   Duluth 88 

Earl  Min.  &  Mil 24 


296  .892 
492  .865 
159  861 
4191.854 
35  1.841 
108:. 833 
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SHORT    STOPS. 


Beard,  D  euver 

Rowe,  Lincoln. 
Shiebeck,  Sioux  City. 

Shock,  Milwaukee 

Raymond,  Liu.  &  S.  C, 
Shugart,  Minneapolis 


dM  30-1.935  Ely,  Duluth         

GD!  312 1 .916  Pickett,  Kansas  City. .. 


588 
861  5)7 
30  186 
69    425 


914  Genins,  Sioux  City. 
.905  White,  Den.  &  Minn. . 
.  892  Walsh,  Omaha 

.889; 


91 

530 

118 

714 

26 

143 

5 

293 

91 

552 

879 

,878 
872 
866 
,860 


FIELDERS. 


Traffley,  Omaha  &  Lin. 

Genins,  Sioux  City 

Twitchell,  Omaha 

O'Connor,  Denver 

Swartwood,  Sioux  City 
Pettit,   Milwaukee 
Van  Dyke,  Sioux  City . . 
Foster,  Kansas  City . .  . 

Griffin,  Omaha 

McQuaid,  Minneapolis 

Halligan,   Omaha 

Dalrymple,  Milwaukee. 

Dungan,  Mil.  &  O  

Wright,  Duluth  k  O . . . . 

Tebean,  Denver 

Murphy,  Minneapolis.. 

Burke,  Milwaukee 

Smith,  Kansas  City 

D.  Howe,  Lincoln 


16 

59 
54 
46 

104 

38 

us: 

70, 
631 
59 
56 
76 
72 

48 

24 

94 
114 

22 


1.000 
.949 

944 
.943 
.939 
.933, 
.933 
.925 
.923 
.918 

918 
.918) 
.917 
.913 
.911 
.909 
.906 
.906 
.9  4 


Cline,  Lincoln 

Coleman,  Omaha.. 
Hamburgh,  Duluth 

Burns.  Denver 

Curtis,  Denver. 
sTredway,  Den.  &  Min 
Goodenough,  Duluth 
Strauss,  Sioux  City 
!sprague,  Den.  &  Dul. 
Katz,  Kansas  City  . . 
Hoover,  Kan=as  City. 

Burkett,  Lincoln 

Hogriever,  Kan.  C. . . 
Minnehan,  Minneap. 
Stafford,  Lincoln 
McClellan.  Den.  &  O 
Poorman,  O.  &  S.  C. 

Abbey,  Duluth 

Earl,  Min.  &  Mil 


.904 
.900 


892 
892 


,875 


.861 
.856 
849 
.841 
.823 
.802 


Catchers'  Averages. 


Name  and  Club. 


Grim,  Milwaukee 

Schriver,  Milwaukee 
Traffley,  Om.  &  Lin.. 

Wilson,  Lincoln 

Gunson,  Kansas  City 
Earl,  Sioux  City 
Rogers,  Lin.  &  Minn. 
Darling,  Minneapolis 
Sutcliffe,  Omaha 


168  .940 

435  .905 
161  .900 
3851.896 
551 1.896 
8  6|.893 
207L!- 84 
549  .8  1 
244  .881 


Name  and  Club. 


iDugdale,  Omaha  &  Min 
'Reynolds,  Denver.. 
iMcMahon,   Duluth. 
JLohbeck,  Denver . . . 

jBaldwin,  Duluth 

I  Wilson,   Denver.    .. 
;Wilson,  Kansas  City 

JFields,  Omaha 

Brennan,  Denver. . . 


O 

en 

-.  a 

1° 

27 

192 

18 

130 

37 

225 

45 

312 

60 

415 

20 

152 

33 

234 

28 

219 

24 

186 

.876 
876 
.875 
.867 
.855 
.824 
821 
.817 
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EASTERN   ASSOCIATION   AVERAGES   FOR   189!. 

Batting  and   Fielding  Record 

Of  Players  of  the  Eastern  League  who  have  taken  part  in  fifteen  or  more 
Championship  Games.    . 


Name  and  Club. 


West,  Syracuse 

Visnor,  Bochester 

Doyle,  N.  H.  &  Leb 

German,  Buffalo 

Farrar,  New  Haven 

Kennedy,  Albany 

Sales,  Troy,  Syr  &  N.H, 
Lyons,  Buffalo         ...    . 

Knight,  Bochester 

Phillips,   Troy 

Thiersen,  New  Haven. 

Scheffler,  Buffalo 

Mack.   Buffalo.    ... 

Simon,  Syracuse 

Hartnett,  Providence . . 
Hanivan,  Providence.. 

Shea,  Troy  

Knowles,  Buffalo 

McQuery,  Troy 

McLaughlin,  Syracuse, 

Hornung,  Buffalo 

McDonald,  Bochester. . 
Wilson,  New  Haven... 

Daily,  New  Haven 

Petrie,  Lebauon 

Brown.,  Albany 

Hamilton,  Troy 

Cote,  Troy 

Tricken,  Albany . . 

Bowman,  Bochester... 
Sweeny,  Bochester  . . . 
McCormick,  Lebanon . . 

Friel,    Syracuse 

Hesslin,   Albany 

Pettee,  New  Haven 

Faatz,    Syracuse.    . 
Manseil,  Providence.. 

Fields.    Buffalo 

Wells,  Troy 

Knox,  Troy  

F.  L.  Day.  Troy 

Murphy,  Providence. . . 

Staltz,  Lebanon 

Gunshannan    Albany . . 

Daly,  Lebanon 

Kearns,  Providence... 


— 
0 

U 

85 

49 

.336 

49 

31 

.329 

98 

66 

.323 

49 

31 

.314 

87 

67 

.311 

119 

85 

.310 

112 

79 

.306 

124 

88 

.3011 

95 

75 

.299 

118 

72 

.298, 

35 

18 

.294 

123 

156  .293 

118 

108 

.292 

97 

82 

.290 

73 

32 

.  235| 

64 

34 

.2841 

32 

28 

.282 

125 

115 

.280 

44 

25 

.279 

90 

53 

.279 

121 

117 

.277! 

39 

26 

.277! 

36 

21 

277; 

84 

56 

277 

56 

35 

.273; 

52 

31 

273 

57 

32  .2731 

18 

9  .271! 

42 

241.2711 

34 

231.270: 

86 

70 1.266: 

76 

31  .266 

97 

92  .2601 

77 

38  .259 

87 

44  .258 

72 

53  .258 

74 

53  .258 

125 

101  .254 

92 

50  254 

20 

14  .253 

64 

47  .252 

70 

331.250 

115 

74  .250 

69 

381.248 

40 

28  .247 

83 

56 

.246 

Name  a>vd  Club. 


Goodell,  Leb.  &  Buffalo 

Pe'.tz.,  Lebanon 

Ferson,  Syracuse 
Coughiin,  Syracuse.... 

Willis,  Albany 

Gerhardt,  Albany 

Cross.  Lebanon 

Jones,  Troy  &  Prov.. . 

JBurke,  Providence 

jMcKeough,  Buffalo 

Higgins,  Providence. . . 

Campau,  Troy 

Brady,  Albany 

Bader,  Albany 

iSommer,  New  Haven . . 

iHenry,  Troy 

jTwohey,   Troy  &  Leb. . 

Conroy,  Lebanon 

Myers,  Syracuse 

Kappel,  Albany 

Donahue,  Lebanon 

Barr,  Buffalo  

Hanrahan,  Albany 

Devlin,  Albany 

jWm.  Day    Troy 

Carroll,  New  Haven. . . 
i  Weckbecker,  Buffalo. . . 

iMurphy,  Buffalo 

Easterday,  Providence. 

jPower    Bochester 

Cudworth,  N.  H.  &Prov 
Coleman,   Lebanon . . 
M^ssett,   Troy  ... 

Miller,  Syracuse 

Decker.  New  Haven. 
McCaffrey,  Lebanon. 

Gilts,  Bochester 

Quinn,  Syracuse 

O'Brien,    Lebanon. . . 

Callahan,  Buffalo 

Clevel  and,   Troy 

Lynch.  Troy         

Anderson,  Lebanon . . 
Annis,  N  H.  &  Pro.. 

Begy,  Rochester 

Doyle,  Syracuse   - 


15  ,245 

24  .244 

9  .244 


.243 
.242 
.239 

.238 
.237 
.2*7 


21  i.  236 


.235 
.235 
.235 
.*3i 
.234 
.234 
.233 

233 
.23'.; 
.232 
.230 
.22) 

229 
.220 
.213 

215 
.215 
.214 
.214 

214 

213 
.212 
.211 
.210 
.210 
.208 
.203 
.207 
.206 
.206 

204 
.  20-"; 
.200 
.200 
.197 

m 
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EASTERN   LEAGUE  BATTING  AND   FIELDING   RECORD — Continued. 


Name  and  Club. 


T3 

TJ 

^ 

o 

0) 

a 

<n  f»» 

F-i 

<s> 

0>  c? 

rr  O 

o 

Hp, 

§  ° 

u 

03 

0 

<x> 

$ 

« 

P4 

123 

69 

.195 

19 

13 

.194 

27 

14 

.193 

80 

26 

.192 

39 

27 

.190 

33 

13 

.188 

24 

16 

.187 

85 

34 

.186 

42 

24 

.186 

28 

12 

.182 

37 

15 

.181 

56 

17 

.177 

26 

10 

.168 

49 

29 

.162 

Name  and  Club. 


03 

T3 

O 

© 

2?  >* 

<i>  cd 

»  9, 

bft 

e  m 

C8 

p 

$ 

M 

30 

5 

34 

8 

23 

10 

29 

11 

15 

2 

26 

7 

31 

8 

27 

2 

31 

•    8 

85 

8 

17 

5 

22 

10 

20 

6 

Smith,  Buffalo 

Jones,  Lebanon 

Egan,  Troy 

Urquhart,  Rochester. . . 
McDermott,  Roch.  &  P. 
Horner;  New  Haven. . . 

Roche,  Albany 

Mooney,  Troy  &  Roch. 

Lang,  New  Haven 

Clarkson,  New  Haven . . 

Reitz,  Rochester 

Fitzgerald,  Lebanon... 
Blauvelt  Rochester. .. . 
Roberts,  Rochester     . 


Staib,  Prov.  &  Troy  . . 
Kilroy,  Syr.  &  Albany 

McGrulre,  Troy 

Bushong,  Leb.  &  Syr 
Shreve,  Rochester.. 
Neal,  Leb.  &  Roch. . 
Sage,  .Leb.  &  Roch. . 
jCushman,  Rochester. 
Sullivan,  Providence. 

Brahan,  Troy 

Kurtz,  Lebanon 

Taylor,  Leb.  &  Troy 
Hill,  Lebanon. 


.161 
.156 
.151 
.150 
.150 
.146 
.144 
142 
.140 
.135 
.131 
.125 
.111 


Fielding   Record. 

FIRST  BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club. 


Power,  Rochester 

O'Brien,  Lebanon. . . 

Fields,  Buffalo 

Hartnett,  Providence 

Faatz,  Syracuse 

McQuery,  Troy 


-o 

CO 

o 

<D 

CO    P>s 

<D    C3 

—  c 

3£ 

O 

H 

84 

870 

38 

480 

123 

1275 

73 

1002 

71 

767 

44 

488 

Name  and  Club. 


.990  McCorruick,  Lebanon 
.983  Farrar,  New  Haven . . 

.983  Hamilton,  Troy 

.98^1  Kennedy,  Albany..  .. 

.980iWest,  Syracuse 

•  977|| 


T3 

as 

CD 

CO 

s  *» 

^H     fl 

I* 

cS  a3 

o3 

o 

H 

76 

755 

87 

952 

57 

561 

119 

1236 

22 

257 

977 
976 
973 
972 
968 


SECOND    BASEMEN. 


Higgins,  Providence. . 

Conroy,  Lebanon 

Gerhardt,   Albany 

Messitt,  Troy 

Mack,  Buffalo 

Pettee,  New  Haven .    . 


48  j.  944 

68  .939 
106  .938 

39  .937 
117  .923 

87  .915 


306!  McLaughlin,  Syra 

397  Murphy  Providence. . 

678|  Reitz,  Rochester 

254  McDermott,  R.  &  P..  . 
675  McDonald,  Rochester. 
523 'Day.  Troy   


.911 
.910 

.904 
.896 
895 


607 
101 
157 
193 
211 
408 


THIRD    BASEMEN. 


Jones,  Troy  &  Leb 

Sales,  Troy,  Syr.  &N.H 

Kappel,  Albany 

Urquhart,  Rochester  . . 
Doyle,  N.  H.  &  Leb. . . . 
Mooney,  Troy  &  Roch. 
Knowles,  Buffalo 


.906  ITwohey,  Troy  &  Leb. 

.  902  Doyle,   Syracuse 

.887  Donohue,  Lebanon... 

880  Hanivan   Providence . 

.  876  Quinn.  Syracuse 

.873  Hill,  Lebanon 

872;  Cleveland,  Troy 


22 

99 

34 

131 

18 

89 

64 

266 

21 

80 

20 

84 

19 

84 

.870 
.839 
.831 
.830 
.825 
.821 
.809 
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Smith,  Buffalo 

122 

117 

623 

Cross,  Lebanon 

783 

Lang,  New  Haven 

42 

255 

Hanrahan,  Albany 

117 

583 

Sales,  Troy,Syr.  &  N.H 

50 

245 

.919  Phillips,  Troy 

.  895  Miller,  Syracuse 

.882  Easterday,  Providence. 
.  881  Sweeny,  Rochester 

.881 1 


627  .872 
572  .870 
476  .861 
4411.816 


FIELDERS. 


Daly,  Lebanon 

Lynch,  Troy 

Cudworth,  N.H.  &Prov 

Knight,  Rochester 

Jones,  Lebanon 

Simons  Syracuse 

Hornung,  Buffalo 

Lyons,  Buffalo   

Lally,  New  Haven 

Carroll.  New  Haven. .. 

Scheffler,  Buffalo 

Annis,  Prov.  &  N.  H.  .. 
Coleman,  Lebanon  . . 

Gilks,  Rochester 

Sommer,  New  Haven.. 

Egan,  Troy..., 

Yisner,  Rochester 

Bader,  Albany 


40 

92 

32 

57 

61 

128 

9^ 

202 

19 

42 

97 

225 

LIT 

261 

.24 

362 

84 

179 

16 

30 

.23 

237 

54 

110 

21 

26 

57 

157 

72 

152 

27 

36 

48 

109 

L21 

295 

.  978  Knox,  Troy 

.  964  Staltz,  Lebanon 

.961  Brady,  Albany 

.960  Henry,  Troy 

.857  Mansell,  Providence. 
.951  Kearns,  Providence 
.946  G-unshannon,  Albany 

.939  Begy,  Rochester 

.  938  Campau,  Troy  

933  Messitt,  Troy 

.  932  Willis,  Albany 

.  927  V  est,  Syracuse 

.923  Petrie,  Lebanon 

.  923  Roberts,  Rochester. . 

.  921  Friel.  Syracuse 

.919  Donohue,  Lebanon  .. 

.  917  Peltz,  Lebanon 

.915! 


20 

47 

115 

314 

121 

244 

83 

203 

74 

152 

78 

129 

69 

165 

21 

38 

121 

213 

58 

129 

31 

66 

61 

12) 

56 

118 

47 

117 

96 

157 

52 

102 

40 

76 

.914 
.910 
.905 
.901 
.901 
.899 
.897 
.894 
.892 
.883 
.878 
.858 
.847 
.846 
.840 
.823 
.815 


Catchers'  Averages. 


Name  and  Club. 


Murphy,  Buffalo 

Decker,  New  Haven.  . 
Twohey,  Leb.  &  Troy 

Myers,  Syracuse 

f3age,  Leb.  &  Roch 

Wells,  Troy 

Brown,  Albany 

Hesslin,  Albany 

McCaffrey,  Lebanon  . 
Bowman,  Rochester.. 
Cote,  Troy 


Name  and  Club. 


McKeough,  Buffalo.. 
Murphy,  Providence. 
Weckbecker,   Buffalo 
jUrquhart,  Rochester 
Quinn,  S}Tracuse.  ... 
Bushong,  Leb  &  Syr 
jWilson,  New  Haven 
I  Rurke,  Provience  . . 

Roche,  Albany 

Thiessen,  New  Haven 
Kurtz,   Lebanon., 


«3 

26 

153 

53 

412 

71 

445 

44 

314 

49 

320 

28 

162 

26 

201 

31 

251 

20 

153 

25 

189 

17 

110 

856 
853 
851 
845 
832 
830 
825 
809 


N.  E.  YOUNG,  Scc'y. 
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WISCONSIN  STATE  LEAGUE. 

The  following-  is  the  batting  and  fielding-  record  of  players  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  League  made  up  from  the  official  scores  fur- 
nished by  each  club.  N.  E.  Young,  Sec'y. 


Name  and  Club. 


O       H 


Brandenburg,  Mariuett 
LaRoque,  Green  Bay.. 

Thorpe,  Appleton 

Jautzen,  Fond  du  Lac . . 

Higgins,  Oshkosh 

Flynn,  Oconto 

Truby,  Oconto  &  Fon 
Prescott,  Fond  du  Lac 
Beader,  Marinette .... 
Burguin,  Green  Bay.. 

Minnehan,  Oconto  

Wentz,  Marinette 

Breckenridge,  Oshkosh 

Briggs,  Marinette 

Purvis,  Oshkosh. 
Broderick,  Green  Bay. 
Wright,  Green  Bay 
Fusselback,  Green  Bay 
Kehmeyer,  Green  Bay. 
Murray,  Green  Bay.  .. 
Hogriever,  Appleton.. 

Hill,  Oshkosh 

F.  Schaub,  Appleton. .. 

Rogers,  Oconto  

Mills,  Fond  du  Lac 

Randall,  Fond  du  Lac . . 
Stevenson,  Marinette. . 

Case,  Appleton 

Berryhill,  Fond  du  Lac 

Treadway,  Oconto 

Ford,  Fond  du  Lac 

Boreland,  Green  Bay.. 
Stafford,  Green  Bay..  . 

Terrier,  Green  Bay 

Pabst,  G.  B.  &  Osh 

Hageman,  Marinette. . . 
Gallagher,  Osh.  &  App. 
Porter,  Fond  du  Lac. . . 
Wright,  Appleton  .... 
Flanigan,  Green  Bay.. 
Friend,  Ocon.  &  G.  B.. 
Armour,  Oshkosh  .... 

Lawrence,  Oconto 

Slagle,  Oconto 

Walker,  Oconto 

Martin,  Oshkosh   

Gans,  Oshkosh 

Feeney,  Fond  du  Lac. . 

Gayle,  Marinette     

Hemp,  Green  Bay.  . . . 

Ike,  Oshkosh 

Mauck,  Fond  du  Lac.  . . 


40 

22 

30 

24 

27 

43 

51 

31 

30 

53 

43 

60 

39 

90 

21 

34 

54 

21 

38 

71 

23 

55 

49 

16 

27 

32 

40 

77 

88 

90 

43 

36 

16 

51 

■29 

3^ 

35 

10 

51 

31 

31 

48 

361 


Name  and  Club. 


21 
20 
11 
9 
15 
61 
55 
58 
29 
25 
20 
16 
22 
20 
o5 
39 
20 
22 
45 
45 
50 
24 
49 
7 

23 

55 
6 
13 

35 

22 

22 

24 
9 

12 

26 

14 

49 

46 

53 

29 

21 

10| 

29  . 
9 

10 

16 

41 

14 

18 

26 

40 

11 


36  ;  Mclntyre,  Fond  du  Lac 
342  Dobbins,  Fond  du  Lac. 

326  Conley,  Oconto 

321  Kirby,  Oconto 

315  Cull,  Oshkosh 

309  Maurer,  Green  Bay. . .  . 

Ireland,  App.  &  Fond. , 

Spill ,  Green  Bay 

Egan,  Oshkosh   ... 

Behue,  Green  Bay 

Favour,  Oshkosh 

Sommers,   Oconto  . .   . 

Campion,  Marinette.. . 

Conley,  Appleton 

Edinger,  Appleton.    .. 

Martin,   Marinette. 


.303 
.293 
.291 
.291 

.290 
.288 
.284 
.28  J 
.274 
.273 


.269 


McMahon,  Oshkosh 


268  Fitch,  Marinette 
.  264  Stewart,  Oconto  &  Fon . 
.  256J  Green,  Green  Bay 

•  255  O-Brien,  Marinette. . . . 

•  230|  Donovan,  Green  Bay.. 

•  229,  Shuruway,  Appleton . . . 

•  229  Sweeny,  Oshkosh 

•J2^8j  Koppel,  Green  Bay 

.  227  Mackey,  Oshkosh   

•  226  Letcher,  Marinette  . . . 
.226  McMillan,  Green  Bay. 

.  225j  Newell,  Osh  osh 

.225  R.  Schaub,  Appleton. . 

224  Foatz,  Appleton 

.  239  Kyner,  Marinette 

.  237  Rogers,  Appleton 

.  ^36  Schmidt,  Appleton. 
.  236  |Armitag<\  Ocon.  &  Fon. 
234|Hines,  Marinette 
.  235  Hughey,  Fond  du  Lac 
232  Stokes,   Appleton..  .. 

.231  White,  Oconto 

.231  McGinnis,    Marinette 

.230  Cates,  Marinette 

230  Dowie,  Oconto       .    . . 

198  SowJers,  Oconto 

194  Flanigan,  Fond  du  Lac 
19.  Birmingnam, Marinette 
192  Sheehan,  Oshkosh. 
187  Bennett,  Marinette 

180  Wilder,  OShkosh 

179  Beane,  Green  Bay.  . . . 

178  Spore,  Oshkosh 

177  Donnelly,  Fond  du  Lac. 
1 76  Murphy,  Oconto 


00 

w 

S 

a 

p 

S 

« 

43 

28 

58 

36 

39 

11 

26 

20 

25 

19 

15 

12 

52 

35 

25 

16 

49 

37 

20 

15 

53 

30 

18 

12 

2u 

11 

40 

22 

28 

19 

35 

17 

B4| 
5s 

44 
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Fielding  Record 

Of  Players  who  have  taken  part  in  fifteen  or  more  Championship  Games. 
FIRST   BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club. 


La  Eocque,  Green  Bay. 
Kehmeyer,  Green  Bay. 

Somrners,  Oconto 

Campion,  Marinette.  . 
Purvis,  Oshkosh .... 
Armitage,  O.  &  Fond . . 


c  ^ 

w   ft 


Name  and  Club. 


981  Breckenridge,  Oshkosh 
.97  iDobyns,  Fond  du  Lac. . 
. 976  Letcher,  Marinette.    . 

.  976  Foatz,  A ppleton 

.  9'.  5  Birmingham. Marinette 
.973J 


rrj 

o 

CD 

I  o 

-  0 

a  a 

3  £< 

■S^l 

o  o 

o 

H 

24 

251 

39 

401 

18 

205 

87 

913 

37 

413 

972 
.970 
.970 

964 


SECOND    BASEMEN. 


Mclntyre.  Fond  du  Lac 
Wright,  Green  Bay 
Porter,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Behue,  Green  Bay 
Wentz,  Marinette . . 
Oonley,  Appleton . . 
Cull,  Oshkosh. 


938  Egan,  Oshkosh   

.929  Kyner,  Marinette 

Stokes,  Appleton 

Stewart,  Ocon.  &Fond. 

Higgins,  Oshkosh.. 

Mackey,  Oshkosh 


.915 
.914 
.913 

.905 


16 

86 

51 

216 

17 

77 

57 

363 

17 

102 

36 

216 

.879 
870 
.870 

.852 


THIRD    BASEMEN. 


Kirby,  Oconto   

Flanigan,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Berryhili,  Fond  du  Lac 
FusselbacL ,  Green  Bay. 
B.  Schaub,  Appleton.. 
Header,  Marinette . 


.920  Hill,  Oshkosh 

.914;  Flanigan,  Green  Bay.. 

.913;  Ike,  Oshkosh         

.9121  (Lawrence,  Oconto. 
822;  Bennett,  Marinette . . . 


39 

175 

28 

118 

42 

237 

40 

146 

18 

81 

.851 
847 

.818 
801 

.790 


SHORT    STOPS. 


Dowie,  Oconto 

O'Brien,  Marinette 

Shumway,  Appleton . . . 
Burguin,  Green  Bay.  . . 
McMahon,  Oshkosh 


.905  Spill,  Green    Bay     .... 
887J;Truby,  Oconto  &  Fond. 

877j  (Fitch,  Marinette 

,  855-  Murphy,  Oconto 

853|  Porter,  Fond  du  Lac . . 


1191.848 

290  .834 
113  .805 
68  .776 
96  .770 


FIELDERS. 


Wright,  Appleton 

Gans,  Oshkosh 

Letcher,  Marinette 

McMillan,  Green  Bay . . 

Spore,  Oshkosh 

Newell,  Oshkosh 

Hemp,  Green  Bay 

Brandenburg,  Marin . . 

White,  Oconto 

^Favour,  Oshkosh 

Trescott,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Ford,  Fond  du  Lac 

Koppel,  Green  Bay  . . 
Friend,  Ocon.  &  G.  Bay 
Edigner,  Appleton  . 

Egan,  Oshkosh 

Hagerman,  Marinette. . 
Sogriever,  Appleton . . 


90 

192 

40 

74 

65 

85 

15 

2' 

19 

36 

18 

66 

31 

48 

27 

24 

34 

81 

30 

43 

82 

143 

55 

82 

20 

29 

15 

39 

15 

28 

29 

53 

25 

35 

50 

95 

;Conley,  Oconto. . . . 
Pabst,  G.  B.  &  Oshkosh, 
Gallagher,  App.  k  Osh. 

Treadway,  Oconto 

Stewart,  Ocon.  &  Fond, 
Randall, Fond  du  Lac. 
Donovan,  Green  Bay.. 
IPorter,  Fond  du  Lac.. 

JFlynn,  Oconto 

(Murray,  Green  Bay. . . . 
jlreland,  App.  &  Fond. . 
(Stafford,  Green  Bay.  . . 

Armour,  Oshkosh 

iFitch,  Marinette 

(Sowders,  Oconto 

Broderick,  Green  Bay. 
Stevenson,  Marinette . . 


39 

7ft 

28 

49 

77 

163 

23 

54 

15 

28 

54 

91 

52 

95 

71 

21 

50 

81 

40 

86 

51 

85 

15 

28 

16 

27 

29 

49 

20 

33 

44 

80 

21 

18 

.877 
.871 
.870 
.928 
.868 
.863 
.857 
.851 
.847 
.8  3 
.821 
.814 
.857 
787 
.775 
.714 
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Catchers'  Averages. 


Name  and  Club. 


Terrien,  Green  Bay... 
Jantzen,  F*.nd  du  Lac. 

Rogers,  Oconto 

F.  Shaub,  Appleton 

Martin,   Marinette 

Martin.  Oshkosh 


Name  and  Club. 


968  Dobyns,  Fond  du  Lac. 

919  Biiggs,  Marinette 

.  918  Walker,  Oconto 

.915  Sweeny,  Oshkosh 
.906  Boreland,  Green  Bay. 
.905  Feeney,  Fond  du  Lac. 


i 

cd  cS 

16 

164 

27 

312 

33 

278 

26 

315 

48 

444 

34 

296 

896 
,891 
877 
87$ 
846 
837 


ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA  LEAGUE  AVERAGE   FOR  1891 
Batting  and   Fielding  Record 

Of  Players  of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  State  League  who  have  taken  part  in 
fifteen  or  more  Championship  Games 


Name  and  Club. 


Dale,  Rockford 

Keys.  Ottawa 

Gleason,  Rockford 
Golden,  Aurora  . . 

Corbett,  Ottumwa . 

Wiswell,  Au.  &  Rock. . . 

Decker,  Joliet 

Newman,  Quiucy 

Sommers,  C.  Rapids. . 
Dranby, Cedar  Rapids 

Murray,  Quincy 

Baml  erger,  Aurora 

Harris,  Rock  &  Dav. .  . 
Williams,  Cedar  Rapid: 
Murphy,  Quiucy.  .. 

Crogan    Davenport 

Mair,  C.  Rap.  &  Aurora 
White,  Aurora. 
McGraw,  Cedar  R lipids 
Knox,  Davenport . . 

Bushman,  Quincy 

Underwood,  Rockford.. 
Brandenburg,  Aurora. 
StockwelL  Rockford  .. 

Joanes,  Ottumwa 

Kling,  Rockford 

Egan,  Ottawa 

Lutenburg,  Quincy. . . 

Hankinson,  Ottawa 

Nicol,  Rockford 

York,  Ottawa  &  Joliet. . 
Moran,  Joliet. . 


60 

0  c 

* 

56 

345 

29 

26 

.c33 

69 

68 

.330 

38 

28 

.329 

57 

45 

320 

80 

60 

313 

95 

70 

.304 

36 

23 

.299 

19 

9 

.293 

84 

51 

.290 

100 

85 

.289 

24 

16 

.268 

84 

60 

.287 

85 

54 

.286 

97 

97 

.2o0 

37 

17 

.280 

63 

38 

.276 

26 

24 

.275 

85 

63 

.275 

1  60 

40 

.273 

63 

51 

.268 

55 

53 

.263 

26 

14 

.263 

53 

43 

162 

63 

59 

.260 

53 

49 

.260 

47 

31 

257 

35 

29 

.253 

95 

57 

.252 

78 

62 

.252 

81 

50 

.250 

95 

34 

.  250 

Nams  and  Club. 


Carroll,  Quincy 

Mills,  Quinoy         

Maire,  Rockford 

Hoffer,  Cedar  Rapids 
Magee,  Cedar  Rapids 
Gillen,  Davenport. 
Baker,  Au.  &  Ottawa 

Cole,  Ottumwa . 

Weihl,  Joliet 

Flannery,  Davenport 
Briston  Rockford .  . 
Fuller,  Rockford 
Boland.  Ottumwa.  .  . 
Wood,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Spuxney,  Ottumwa 

Harter,   Quincy 

Creely,  Aurora 
Nicol,  Davenport .... 

Knox,  Ottawa 

I  eland,  Aurora 

Jones,  Ott^&  Aurora 
Craves,  Davenport. . . 

Coyne,  Ottawa 

Tebeau,  Joliet 

Manning,  Joliet 

Daniels,  Quincy  . 

Killeen,  Ottawa 

Donavan,  Ottawa.... 
Jordan,  Davenport.. 
Mohler,  Davenport.. 

Lyneti,  Ottumwa 

Gr:>  gg,  Joliet 


O  ^  Ph  b 


231 
.231 
.229 

.228 

.227 

227 

10  .225 

2      222 

1  .221 

24  .220 

26  .220 

83  .219 


218 
.217 
.216 
.214 
.213 

208 
.207 
.207 

206- 
.205 
.205 
.202 

197 
.194 
.193 
.192 

188 
.185 
.185 
.184 
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ILLINOIS  AND   IOWA  LEAGUE  BATTING  AND    FIELDING    RECORD  —  Continued. 


Name  and  Club. 


Sharp,  Joliet 

McVicker,  Joliet     .... 

Boat,  Rockford 

Fisher,  Quincy 

Pike,  Rockford 

Corbitr,  Quincy 

Baily,  Ottuniwa 

Zies,  Ottumwa 

Boakley,  Ottawa 

Moriarty,  Joliet 

Geiss,  Ott.  &  Joliet. . . . 

Orlap,  O  ttumwa 

Collier,  Ottawa 

Fabian   Cedar  Rapids. 

Remsen,  Ottawa 

Cassiborn,  Rockford. .. 

Sanford.  Ottumwa 

Godar,  Cedar  Rapids.. 


o 

03    t>s 

!* 

cs 

-a 

a> 

55 

28 

99 

76 

41 

23 

100 

79 

93 

62 

3, 

21 

V6 

52 

70 

32 

96 

63 

94 

71 

104 

68 

55 

26 

62 

41 

92 

75 

93 

40 

53 

38 

44 

34 

92 

81 

Name  and  Club. 


.  250  Kane,  Rockford 

.  249|  Sage,  Davenport 

.248  Burrell,  Joliet 

. 246  Lawrence,  Joliet 

.245  Allen,  C.  R  &  Ott 

.  244  Behue,  Quincy 

.244jTaylor,  Cedar  Rapids. 
.244!  Birmingham,  Aurora.. 
.  241  Werche,  Joliet. 
.24l;jHerndon.  Davenport. . 

.  241:  [McGee,  Ottumwa 

.240  Brandenburg,  Quincy.. 

.239|Kurz,  Davenport   

.239  Whitrock,  C.  R.  &  Quin 
.  236  Summers,  Rockford  . . . 

.235  Haskins,  Ottawa 

.235  Browner,  Ottumwa  .... 
.  233  IRigby,  Davenport , 


'd 

a> 

03    >> 

-X  c 

0>   c3 

c3 

3  co 

o 

rH 

17 

13 

46 

21 

46 

12 

21 

8 

35 

9 

86 

42 

76 

24 

17 

7 

95 

48 

19 

8 

18 

8 

20 

8 

23 

7 

23 

6 

34 

12 

45 

17 

19 

4 

15 

*l 

.180 
.180 
.178 
.178 
.178 
.178 
.173 
.171 
170 
.169 
.164 
.16) 
.159 
.158 
.157 
.153 
.125 


Fielding  Record. 

catchers'  averages. 


Name  and  Club. 


Sage,  Davenport 
Sharp,  Joliet. .  .. 
Murphy,  Quincy.. 
Donovan,  Ottawa 
Moran,  Joliet..  .. 
Pike,  Rockford..' 


'O  1       £ 

0>          © 

m  M     '8 

©    £  Lh    fl 

d  Jl  i  cS  c8 

O   o 

$ 

H 

45 

399 

31 

221 

76 

351 

64 

472 

78 

562 

87 

691 

Name  and  Club. 


.944  William,  Cedar  Rapids 
.936  Burrell,  Joliet.... 

.925  Zies,  Ottumwa 

.923  Newman  Quincy. 
918 [Collier,  Ottawa..  . 
.895|| 


H3 

03 

a> 

£ 

03    f>> 

H 

o  ce 

-•  s 

3ft 

c3  w 

c5  c3 

of, 

ci> 

599 

74 

31 

236 

70 

551 

1Q 

85 

31 

262 

,885 
,864 


,825 


FIRST   BASEMEN. 

Hankinson,  Ottawa 

94  1029 

.990  Drauby,  Cedar  Rapids. 

71 

7301.968 

Decker,  Joliet 

95  1058 

.  985  Knox,  Davenport 

60 

670  .967 

Lutenburg,  Quincy 

34 

372 

.  983  G-ieason,   Rockford 

69 

811 1.960 

Wiswell,  Au.  &  Rock. .. 

25 

280 

.978  Joaaes,  Ottumwa. . 

63 

6961.949 

Harter,  Quincy 

65 

621 

.  972  'Birmingham,  Aurora.. . 

17 

209  .937 

Mair,  C.  R.  &  Au 

25 

259 

.972| 

1 

SECOND    BASEMEN. 


Corbett,  Ottumwa 

Nicol,  Rockford. . . 

Knox,  Ottawa 

Corbett,  Quincy 

Geiss,  Qttawa  &  Joliet. 
Taylor,  Cedar  Rapids.  . 


341  .941|jTebeau,  Joliet 

356  .  932!  {Mills,  Quincy .... 

100 |.920j [Bailey,  Ottumwa 

197j .  913  Craves,  Davenport 

448  .  910  Bamberger,  Aurora.  - . , 
441 J .  907! JFlannery.  Davenport . . 


95 

590 

.906. 

62 

369 

.905 

22 

139 

.884 

IS 

89 

875 

24 

150 

873 

31 

164 

.835 
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THIRD    BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club. 


Manning,  Joliet 

Spurney,  Ottumwa 

Coyne,  Ottawa 

Behue,  Quincy.  . .. 
Harris,  Rock  &  Dav 
Bushman,  Quincy.  . 


Name  and  Club. 


.  926  Gcdar,  Cedar  Rapids. 

.8801  Bailey,  Ottumwa 

.  875  Roat,  Rockford 

.  871  Ireland,  Aurora 

858J  Lawrence,  Joliet , 

.83l||York,  Ott..  Ott.  &  Jol 


CD  O 

5a 

m 

0 

H  0 

92 

379 

31 

167 

41 

212 

25 

129 

20 

104 

19 

72 

.828 
.827 
.820 
.782 
.r<78 
.763 


SHORT   STOPS. 


Fisher,  Quincy ... 

Fuller,  Rockford 

McG-raw,  Cedar  Rapids 
Lynch,  Ottumwa 


.  915  Coakley,  Ottawa. . , 
.892 Gillen,  Davenport 
.8T5J  Creely,  Aurora. . . . 
868[jWerche,  Joliet.... 


96 

522 

56 

285 

27 

159 

93 

525 

,852 
849 
,836 
819 


FIELDERS. 


Rigby,  Davenport 

Newman,  Quincy 

Remsen,  Ottawa 

Murrey,  Quincy 

Knox,  Ottawa 

York,  Ottawa,  Ott.  &  J. 

Sanford,  Otmmwa 

Eagan,   Ottawa 

Geiss,  Ott.  &  Joliet 

Cole,  Ottumwa 

Golden,  Aurora 

Behue,  Quincy 

Fabian.  Cedar  Rapids. 
White,  Aurora. 
Wood,  Cedar  Rapids. . . 

McVicker,  Joliet 

Keys,  Ottawa 

Daniels,  Quincy 

Murphy,   Quincy 


62>  156 
34 


1 .  000: 
.954) 
.946 
.940 
.937 
935 
.923 
.925 
.918' 
.911' 
.911 
.906 
.906 
.906' 
.905, 
.905 
.900 
.893 
.891 1 


Carroll,  Quincy 

Orelup,  Ottumwa 

Wisweil,  Au.  &Rock.. 

Boland,  Ottumwa 

Weihl,  Joliet 

Moriarty,  Joliet 

Mair,  Aurora  &  C.  R. 
Mohler,  Davenport... 
Jordan,  Davenport... 

Maire,  Rockford 

Cassibor,  Rockford. . . 

jDale,  Rockford 

iBristow,  Rockford... 
Crogan,  Davenport . . . 
jMagee,  Cedar  Rapids. 

]Kling,  Rockford 

Collier,  Ottawa 

Moran,  Joliet 

Istockwell,  Rockford.. 


91 

211 

°2 

34 

52 

76 

49 

81 

97 

176 

94 

201 

25 

38 

ltf 

37 

33 

U 

21 

36 

42 

75 

59 

95 

38 

74 

37 

47 

44 

129 

25 

50 

29 

60 

17 

14 

53 

74 

.886 
.882 
.881 
.876 
.875 
.870 


.861  • 
.853 

852 
.851 
.851 

837 
.820 
.816 
.785 
.783 
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CALIFORNIA    LEAGUE   AVERAGES   FOR    189! 

Batting  Averages. 


Name  and  Club. 


Sunday,  S 

Ward,  S   

Carroll,  0 

McQuade,  O 

Cartright,  S.  F 

Ebright,  O.,  S.  J..  . 

Goodenough,  S 

Work,  S 

Shea,  O 

Sweeney,   S.  F 

Everett,  S.  J 

(Levy,  S.  F  ..  ..... 

•<  Power,  O 

(  Fogarty,  S.  J 

j  J.  Sharp,  S.  F 

(  Hurley,  O.,  S.  J.. . 

Armstrong,  S 

Dooley,  S.J 

Lohman,  O 

)  Hines,  O 

JHanley,  O.  S.  J.... 
Hassamer,  S.  F.,  S. . 

Keitz,  O.,  S 

Swett,  S.  F 

McGuirk,  S 

Roberts,  O..  S 

(  Smith,  S.  F 

(  Hutchinton,  S . . . . 

Bowman,  S 

Hustin,  S 

P.  Sweeney,  O 


81 

47 

48 

19 

145 

145 

43 

78 

25 

140 

141 

146 

51 

21 

146 

20 

18 

147 

20 

141 

130 

127 

85 

133 

134 

65 

105 

72 

24 

4-6 

51 


fc  : 


Name  and  Club. 


.344 
.309 
.301 
.296 

.285 
.2841 
.283 
.278' 
.277! 
.274! 
.272' 
.270 
.270 
.270! 
.267 
.267 
.260 
.258 
.256 
.253 
.253, 
251 
.250; 
.248 
.247 
.246' 
.245 
.245 
.244! 
.237 
.234! 


G.  Sharp,  S.  F.,  S.  J... 

Stapleton,  S 

Phillips,  Ok. 

C  Spies,  S. .   

<  Speer,  S.  J.,  O 

(  Youngman,  O 

{  McVey,  S   J 

(  Stallings,  S.   J 

McCloskey,  S 

Stevens,  S.  F.,  O.,  S... 
McHale,  O.,  S.  J.,  S.... 

Peeples,  S.,  S.  F 

Long,   O 

Cantillion,  O.,  S 

McGucken,  S.  J . 

O'Neill,  O 

Hardie,  O         

Sommers,  O.,  S 

Clark,  S.F 

'  Lookabaugh,  S.  J 

VanZant,  S.  F 

Brittain,S.F.  0.,S.  J.,  S 

'  France,  S 

.  Young,  S.  F • 

Harper,  S.  J 

Hoffman,  S  

Reynolds,  S 

Blauvelt,  S.  F 

Cobb,  S.F 

Balsz,  S.,  O         

O'Day,  S.  F.,  S 


-d 

r3 

® 

<x> 

cc  >j 

Fh 

©  § 

</>  o 

1* 

o 

P4 

103 

57 

28 

21 

100 

68 

95 

126 

63 

102 

82 

96 

109 

146 

93 

147 

58 

103 

24 

33 

46 

73 

88 

134 

71 

58 

80 

140 

123 

146 

66 

139 

17 

34 

31 

51 

94 

146 

41 

72 

16 

30 

20 

38 

22 

40 

20 

36 

39 

83 

47 

79 

19 

38 

17 

30 

47 

74 

13 

40 

24 

33 

.232 
.230* 
.229 
.226 
.226 
.22$ 
.22$ 
.22$ 
.220 
.219 
.21& 
.217 
.216 
.214 
.212 
.212 
.209 
.209 
.201 

19a 

.19B 
.182 
.181 
.181 

17a 

.162 
.158 
.151 
.149 
•145 
.141 


Fielding. 

FIRST   BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club. 

CO    >> 

©  a 
gft 

143 

28 
134 

© 
o  w 

2  o 

©  ft 

©: 

u  o 

®  2 

P4  «i 

Name  and  Club. 

O 
OS 

CO 

© 
o 

p  © 

© 

© 

© 

Dooley 

1528 
314 

1524 

.  968!  Youngman 

.  988j  f  inrtwri  erht   ...   .  _ 

81 
145 
24 

903 

1784 
256 

960> 

Power , 

959 

McGuirk 

967 

Carroll     

.941 
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SECOND    BASEMEN. 


Reitz 

Fogarty . . . 
J.  Sharp.. 
Hanley.. ., 
Ward 

Hustin 

E bright. . . 
Van  Zant. 

Smith 

Phillips.... 


2541.952  Cantillioa, 
102i.911  O'Day.... 
1008!. 901  Power..  ., 
699!  892  Armstrong 
214i  .887;!     ' 


98 

652 

28 

170 

20 

143 

15 

113 

876 
860 
831 


THTRD    BASEMEN. 


251 
138! 

301 
105 

47 


80  .875||0'Neill , 

579  .358 'Spies 

155  .858  P.  Sweeney. 
470  .8361  Hutchinson. 
192  .833lGodar 


Carroll 

Cantillion. . . , 

McVey 

Stallings 

Roberts. , 

McHale 

Hardy.  ...... 

G.  Sharp.... 

Hines.. 
Goodenough 
Long 


24 

64 

30 

77 

146 

344 

50 

99 

65 

143 

41 

64 

21 

48 

103 

189 

102 

229 

43 

102 

58 

178 

953  McQuaid. . . 

.935  Stevens 

.921  McGucken.. 

.  919  Sunday 

.  909  Work 

.906  D.  Sweeney. 
.  895  Levy-     . . 

.894  O'Neill 

.890  Clark 

882  McCloskey  . . 
.8761 


48 

239 

.828 

20 

87 

.804 

25 

121 

.801 

66 

248 

.794 

18 

72 

.750 

SHORT    STOPS. 

Reitz 

38 
141 
127 
134 

245j . 885  Phillips 

53    268 
30 !   175 

18!  H9 
25 1  161 

8<>8 

Everett 

983! . 845  Brittain       

898 

Hassamer 

829  .  845  P.  Sweeney 

818!. 842  Shea 

893 

Peeples.. 

819 

FIELDERS. 

875 
,872 


.864 
8'57 
.822 


139  .818 
lfcO  .838 
200  .330 


Catchers'  Averages. 

Spies 

Speer 

Swett 

106'  658  ,890:|Bownian 

21 

36 
34 
20 

121 

260 
195 
145 

843 

102    683    88^  Hines 

830 

112    632  .  884!'ciark 

820 

Stallings 

Hurley 

93    632  .873|Lohman 

20    128  .84411 

.806 

®  2, 


:  ffl  i  r   -  h 
3^g   W«« 


OXI-'COOSOsm^wiOSCOCJTrfi. 

©oscotococii-iosxtoi-'to 


I-1         MIOIOtO         I-*  tO         MM. 

QiXxxw-]it>OK>.cas>o 


fcOMfcOCOCCtf^MtOCOMMW 

tOOSXtOO-qtPXXtOOCO 


OS  X  -3  Ol  W  OT  -q  C  wl  -q  51  X 

-lOMMiib'ooif'bfflhi 
MOHUKHOCOOa  SO 


-q  -3  -q  to  -q  GO  l^OCOiWh 


tOtOOCOCT^OtOCCMtOt- 


tOI-'tOOiCtOTh-'COCxi-itOCO 

*■  01  *•  tf».  h  ot  m  h  w  01  ©  o: 

H*  CO  l-t  -1HC(CS<100GC^ 


tOtOtOtOtOtOtOtOtOtOtOtO 

"  "    '   OS  Ci  I-1  OS  CO 


o  i--  cc  MCLOH 


J  #>■  «C  CC  OS  CO 


HtOHMMOHMMh 


tOtOtOtOtOlOtOtOtOtOtOtO 


H-i        tO  tO  M  CO        K-*  tO  tO 

OMffiOO-qxC^Cil^ObJO 


'  cc  m  ^  os  cc  to 


C7»CT-qH^tOtfa>CSCCCCCntOOS 

ososcTttoccote-coxcocsto 


COCCbOCOCOtOCOtOCOtOHi- 
_   LO 


GOrf^CCCOOSOstOSCC 
COO  O  CO  -q  Cn  OS  tO  h 


COGO-qtf^COtOtOGOCC-qCnCT 


to  to  to  to  to  to      to 

-^StOCOOGOCCC^^-  CO  CTt  >^  o» 


cc  cc  -q  x  x  -a  x  x  x  o-.  -, 


i qco.^ ooe  o  10  ic  m  h 


Games. 


Lost. 


Percentage  Won. 


Opponents  at  Bat. 


Runs  scored  by- 
opponents. 


Average  per  Game. 


Times  opponents  scored 
10  or  more,  runs. 


Times  opponents  were 
"white  washed." 


Base  hits  made  by- 
opponents. 


Percentage  of  B.  H. 
to  A.  B. 


Times  opponents  made 
10  or  more,  B.  H. 


Buns  earned  by 
opponents 


Average  per  game. 


Sacrifice  hits  made 
by  opponents. 


Average  per  game. 


Bases  on  balls  given 
opponents. 


Opponents  hit  by 
pitched  ball. 


Average  B.  B.  and 
H.  P.  per  game. 


Opponents  struck  out. 


Average  per  game. 


Put-outs. 


Assists. 


Wild  Pitches. 


Total  Chances. 


Percentage  Accepted. 


Fi tiding  Rank. 


o 

■n 

Tj 

O 

> 

r 

> 
< 
m 

> 
a 
m 
ca 

o 

■n 

O 
> 

r 

o 
30 

z 


> 
O 

c 
m 

H 

o 

I 
m 

a> 

■n 
O 

30 

c/> 

m 
> 

CO- 

O 

z 

o 

■n 

CO 
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Batting    and    Fielding 


Records    by    Teams,    California 
League. 


6 

If 

147 

90 

57 

.612 

5250 

982 

6.68 

1256 

.239 

387 

238 

379 

450 

549 

1016 

455 

94 

104 

0 

3888 

1*5-1 

146 

84 

62 

.575 

6 

5274 

1012 

6.93 

1271 

.241 

367 

242 

403 

423 

679 

1062 

497 

72 

144 

0 

3862 

2143 

G62 

55 

35 

.900 

3 

.888 

2 

xti  B 

148 

75 

*73 

.506 

6 

5240 

933 

6.34 

1248 

.238 

304 

237 

366 

391 

717 

1172 

446 

91 

113 

1 

3865 

1941 

629 

71 

54 

.902 

2 

.885 

3 

Games  played 

147 

Gamas  wou 

*45 

•Games  lost . „ 

102 

Percentage  won 

305 

Extra  innings  games , 

7 

Times  at  bat 

5173 

Huns  scored 

848 

Average  per  game 

5  80 

Base  hits 

1161 

Percentage 

.224 
376 

Stolen  bases 

Euns  earned 

219 

Sacrifice  hits  ... . 

389 

First  base  on  errors 

443 

First  base  on  balls 

521 
978 
433 

Left  on  bases 

Struck  out 

.First  base  on  hit  by  pitcher 

66 

103 

Triple  plays 

1 

3811 

Assists 

1939 

597 

56 

49 

.905 

1 

.891 

1 

672 

Passed  balls '. 

110 
93 

Fielding  percentage^ 

.895 
4 

Fielding  percentage^ 

868 

4 

*  Including  one  forfeited 
4:  Battery  errors  considered. 


t  Battery   errors  not  considered. 


COLLEGE  CHAMPIONSHIP  RECORDS. 


Date. 

Club. 

City. 

Score 

May     6 

'•      13 

Amherst  vs.  Williams 

Arnhfirst.  . 

14-10 

Williams  vs.  Dartmouth 

Williamstown 

Williamstown 

Amherst 

21-  1 

i*      u 

Williams  vs.  Dartmouth 

5-  4 
10-  1 

it      no 

Amherst  vs.  Dartmouth 

Amherst  vs.  Dartmouth 

11      23 

Amherst .  . . 

10-  1 

"      30 

Amherst  vs.  Williams  

Williamstown.  .    . 

4     3 

June    3 

Williams  vs.  Dartmouth 

7-  3 

u       /t 

Dartmouth  vs.  Wiiliams 

Hanover 

Hanover 

15-10 

"      10 

Amherst  vs.  Dartmouth 

Amherst  vs.  Dartmouth 

Williams  vs.  Amherst 

Amherst  vs.  Williams           

11-  7 

.i      n 

Hanover 

4-  3 

"     23 

Williamstown 

Amherst .         

2-  0 
4-  2 
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COLLEGE    CHAMPIONSHIP    RECORDS—  Coiltinil ed. 


1891. 

as 

PS 

4 
3 

7 

IT! 

7 
4 
1 

12 

©.a 

Amherst 

3 

i 

4 

875 

Williams 

Dartmouth 

Defeats 

1 

0 
1 

.500 
.125 

PACIFIC      NORTHWEST     COAST      LEAGUE     AVE- 
RAGES   FOR    1891. 

Batting  and  fielding"  record  of  players  of  the  Northwest  Pacific 
League  who  have  played  fifteen  or  more  championship  games  : 


Name  and  Club. 


Polhermus,  Spokane 
Stenzel,  Spokane . . . 
George,    Portland. . 

March,  Tacoma 

Osborn,   Portland. . 

Hernon,  Seattle 

Patton,  Tacoma 

Motz,  Por '  land , 

Lytle,    Portland.   . . 
Turner,   Spokane . . 
Hayes,  Spokane  . . . 
Glenalvin,  Portland 
Newman,  Seattle.. 
Routcliffe,  Tacoma 
Powell,  Seattle.... 
Klopf ,  Spokane   . . 
Parrott,  T.  Portland 
Houston,   Spokane. 
Abbey,  Portland  . . 
Shoeneck,  Portland 
Darrah,  Portland. 
Irwin,  Seattle 
W.  Parrott,  Portland 
Flaherty    Spokane . 
McVey,  Tacoma.   . . 
McDonald,  Seattle. 


X 

a 

rfl 

c 

13 

O 

<C 

-, 

e; 

HJ 

ct; 

X 

1 

16 

1> 

Name  and  Club. 


Graff,  Portland    •     .. 
.347110  68  Camp,  Seattle 

344  •  13  28  Sippi,  Tacoma 

305    3  12  Shea,'  Seattle 

301  131  9  Westlake.  Portland... 

300  23  66  .Fuller,  Tacoma 

300    4 1  4  Lange,  Seattle 

296  16  29  Nulton,  Spokane 

295  14  27  Cody,  Tacoma 

294 ;  18;  15  Phelan,   Seattle 

294  10    6!  Ardner,   Tacoma 

293  22  2l!lBorchens,  Spokane... 

29020, 55l|Manassan.  Spokane.. 
,290|  7  30J;Connor,  Tacoma,  Spok 
,287;22|48[jMaskrey,  Tacoma. 
,285  23  17l|Betz,  Portland,  Tacom 

r384    9    2:Donohne,   Tacoma 

,268    5  11  Zimmer,  Seattle 

,266    9  13  Berger,  Tacoma 

262  26  17  Tully,  Tacoma,  Port.. 

253j 20  18!  Snyder,  Seattle,  Spok. 
.252    9  30liFannmg,  Tacoma 

243  18;  14  Van  Zandt,  Tac,  Spok. 
.241    7    6  Wadsworth,  Portland. 

.238    2!  2  Welch,  Spokane 

,236  10  lull 


rri 

2 

c3 

© 

o 

o 

3 

o 

tf 

.232 

X 

10 

39 

29 

.228 

8 

48 

.228 

12 

69 

.225 

26 

24 

.225 

7 

29 

.224 

15 

12 

.218 

8 

36 

.218 

20 

35 

.218 

21 

16 

.212 

5 

18 

.212 

3 

19 

.210 

7 

79 

.209 

31 

14 

200 

8 

33 

.200 

7 

16 

.196 

4 

8 

193 

3 

36 

.191 

21 

23 

.189 

7 

12 

.185 

2 

32 

.172 

17 

12 

.149 

7 

37 

14 

18 

17 

.130 

4 

20 

.111 

10 

23 
^2 
24 
4Q: 
20' 
12 
9 
5 
6 
9 
4 
3 
0 
1 
9 
10 
3 
27 
6 
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Fielding  Record. 

FIRST    BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club. 


Motz,  Portland 

Fuller,    Tacoma 

Shoeneck,  Portland 
Stenzel,  Spokane. 


.-. 


Name  and  Club. 


.982  Turner,  Spokane 
.981  Sippi,  Tacoma.  . . 
.  965  March,  Tacoma  . 
.962! 


-n» 

a 

ED 

9 

0> 

O 

3 

CS 

0) 

0 

fc 

47 

.953 

25 

.953 

C3 

.P37 

SECOND    BASEMEN. 


Olenalvin,  Portland. 

Phelan,   Seattle 

Hayes,  Spokane 

Welch,  Spokane 


84  j. 921  Ardner,  Tacoma.  . 
35 1.919  Zimmer,  Seattle. . . 
63  .914  Sippi,  Tacoma.  . 
24 ! .  909  McDonald,    Seattle 


41 1  901 

28  897 
32  .897 
281.896 


THIRD    BASEMEN. 


Van  Zandt,  Tac,  Spokane..  [     61 

McVey,  Tacoma . .      21 

Parrott,  W.,  Portland I     6'6 


.907  Darrah,  Portland.  . . 
.915  Irwin,  Seattle 
880  Flaherty,   Spokane. 


18  .876 
90  .876 
54  .854 


SHORT    STOPS. 


Nulton,  Spokane I    48 

Shea,  Seattle 89 

Westlake,  Portland 45 

Klcpf,    Spokane 46 


895 1 Fuller,    Tacoma 20 

893|Patton,  Tacoma 29 

.879! Sippi,  Tacoma 15 

872  Darrah,  Portland 22 


FIELDERS. 


Klopf,  Spokane 

Newman,   Seattle 

Berger,  Tacoma 

Routcliffe,  Tacoma . . 
Hernon,  Seattle  . .  . 
George,   Portland . . . 

Abbey,   Portland 

Manassan,  Spokane 


.       33 


,964|Powell,  Seattle  .  . 
943|Maskrey,  Tacoma  . 

.931  Lytle,  Portland 

,930!Darrah,  Portland.  .. 
.925  Turner,  Spokane  .. 
.909  Polhemus,  Spokane. 
.  906  O-born,  Portland  . . . 
.900 1 


.897 
.891 
.867 
846 
.844 
.816 
.792 


Catchers'  Averages. 


Name  and  Club. 


Stenzel,   Spokane 

Tully,  Tacoma,  Port . . 
Snyder,  Seattle,  Spok. 


Name  and  Club. 


25  .900  Graff,  Portland.. 
10  .891  C  dy.  Tacoma.. 
35  .88-i  Zimmer.  Seattle. 


CD 

1) 

Tj    °5 

9 

3  .a 

S 

c3 

c3 

$ 

ft 

61 

44 

67 

53 

51 

47 

.873 
814 
,800 
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THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  RULES. 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  in  their  amendments  to  the  playing 
code  for  1S92,  made  no  changes  in  any  rule  up  to  Rule  12.  In 
Section  2  of  Rule  12  they  substituted  the  word  " shall"  for 
may,  making  it  imperative  on  the  Umpire  to  have  two  regula- 
tion balls  ready  for  immediate  use  during  a  game. 

Xo  change  was  made  in  the  rule  governing  the  pitcher's 
position  or  his  method  of  delivering  the  ball. 

Rule.  21  was  changed  so  as  to  require  the  players'  benches  to 
be  located  at  least  twenty- five  feet  back  of  the  play e?^  lines. 

In  Rule  25,  the  words  "by  both  sides"  was  stricken  out,  so 
that  a  five  innings  game  may  be  legally  ended  with  one  side 
having  only  played  four  innings  Thus  if  the  side  first  at  the 
bat  has  scored  no  runs,  and  the  side  last  at  the  bat  has  scored 
one  run  at  the  end  of  the  even  fourth  innings,  and  the  former 
fails  to  score  at  the  end  of  their  part  of  the  fifth  innings,  and 
the  game  be  called  on  account  of  rain  or  darkness  or  for 
any  legal  cause,  the  side  last  at  the  bat  wins  by  their  score  of 
the  fourth  innings. 

Rule  26,  Section  4,  contains  a  new  reading,  as  follows  :  If 
a  tea?n  7'esorts  to  dilatory  practices  in  order  to  gain  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  'having  the  game  called  on  account  of  darkness  or  rain, 
or  for  any  other  reason  whatsoever.  This  new  rule  puts  an  end 
to  the  tricks  resorted  to  of  late  years  to  delay  games,  when  the 
side  in  the  minority  in  the  score  desires  the  game  to  be  stopped 
by  darkness  or  rain. 

Rule  27  was  amended  as  follows:  After  the  words  "before 
five  innings  on  each  side  are  completed/'  there  were  added  the 
words  "except  in  a  case  when  the  game  is  called,  the  club  second  at 
the  bat  shall  have  more  runs  at  the  end  of  its  fourth  inning  than 
the  club  first  at  the  bat  has  made  in  its  five  innings,  in  which  case 
the  Umpire  shall  then  award  the  game  to  the  club  having  made 
the  greatest  number  of  runs,  and  it  shall  be  credited  as  a  legal 
game,  and  so  counted  in  the  championship  record." 

Rule  30  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  "provided 
a  ball  so  delivered,  that  touches  the  bat  of  the  batsman  in  his 
position,  shall  be  considered  a  batted  ball  and  in  play ."  This  does 
away  with  the  chance  to  play  the  trick  resorted  to  by  batsmen 
who  try  to  get  a  base  on  balls  by  allowing  the  ball  to  touch 
their  bats,  claiming  that  it  hit  their  arm  or  hands  and  then  the 
bat. 

Rule  40  was  changed  as  follows  :  ilA  fair  batted  ball  that  goes 
over  the  fence  shall  entitle  the  batsman  to  a  home  7tni;  except,  that 
should  it  go  over  the  fence  at  a  less  distance  than  two  hundred  and 
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thirty -five  feet  from  the  home  base,  the  batsman  will  then  be  e7t~ 
titled  to  take  only  two  bases  on  the  hit.  A  distinctive  line  shall  be 
marked  on  the  fence  showing  the  tequired  point  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  distant  from  the  home  base." 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  amendments  was  that  made 
to  Section  5,  of  Rule  43.  This  section  now  reads  as  follows: 
"The  batsman  is  out" — If  he  attempts  to  hinder  the  catcher  from 
fielding  or  throwing  the  ball  by  stepping  outside  the  lines  of  his 
position,  or  otherwise  obstructing  or  interfering  with  that  player." 

In  the  base  running  rules— Rule  44 — Section  4  of  that  rule- 
was  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following;  words:  "//, 
while  he  is  a  batsman,  his  person— excepting  his  hands  or  forearm, 
in  which  case  it  becomes  a  dead  ball— 07  clothing  be  hit  by  a  ball 
from  the  pitcher  unless— in  the  opinion  of  the  Umpire— he  in- 
tentionally permits  himself  to  be  so  hit" 

This  change  is  in  line  with  that  made  in  Rule  30,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  is  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  tricky  play  to  get  a  base  on  balls. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  made  in  the  rules  is-  that 
introduced  in  Rule  53,  which  has  been  amended  so  as  to  read, 
as  follows : 

Hide  53.  "  The  Umpire  is  the  sole  and  absolute  judge  of  play \ 
In  no  instance  shall  any  player  be  allowed  to  question  the  correctness 
of  any  decision  made  by  him  on  a  play;  and  no  player  shall  leave 
his  position  on  the  field,  his  place  at  the  bat \  or  the  bases  or  the 
.  players'  bench,  to  approach  or  address  the  Umpire,  except  on  an 
appeal  for  information  or  an  interpretation  of  the  playing  rules,, 
and  that  shall  be  done  only  by  the  Captains  of  the  contending  nines. 
No  manager,  or  any  other  official  of  either  club,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  the  field  or  add)  ess  the  Umpire,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  forfeiture  of  the  game. " 

The  only  important  change  made  in  the  scoring  rules  is  the. 
addition  of  the  following  clause  to  Section  8,  viz:  "Should  a 
base  runner  overrun  a  base  and  then  be  put  out,  he  shall  receive 
the  credit  of  a  stolen  base."  "If  a  runner  advances  a  base 
on  a  fly  out,  or  gains  two  bases  on  a  single  base  hit,  07  an  infield 
out  or  attempted  out,  he  shall  be  credited  with  a  stolen  base,  pro- 
vided that  there  is  a  possible  chance  and  a  palpable  attempt  made  to 
retire  him."  Not  a  change  has  been  made  looking  to  the  giving 
of  credit  for  team  work  at  the  bat;  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
premium  for  record  batting  is  still  offered,  and  precedence  is 
given  in  the  score  to  batsmen  who  go  in  for  record  batting  over 
those  who  piay  for  the  side  only,  not  the  slightest  credit  being 
given  the  batsman  who  bats  to  forward  runners  on  the  bases  or 
to  bat  runners  home. 
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Rule  50  has  been  materially  changed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
new  wording  to  the  rule  given  beiow: 

Rule  50.  The  Coachers  are  restricted  to  coaching  the  Base 
Runner  only,  and  are  not  allowed  to  address  any  remarks  except 
to  the  Base  Runner,  and  then  only  in  words  of  necessary  direction; 
-and  shall  not  use  language  which  will  in  any  manner  refer  to  or 
reflect  upon  a  player  of  the  opposing  club,  or  the  spectators,  and 
not  more  than  two  Coacheis,  who  may  be  one  player  participating 
in  the  game  and  any  other  player  tinder  contract  to  it  and  in  the 
uniform  of  either  club,  shall  be  allozved  at  any  time.  To  enforce 
the  above,  the  Captain  of  the  opposite  side  may  call  the  attention 
of  the  Umpire  to  the  offense,  and  upon  a  repetition  of  the  same 
the  club  shall  be  debarred  from  further  coaching  during  the  game. 

This  rule  admits  of  a  player,  not  in  the  nine  on  the  field,  taking 
part  in  the  contest  as  a  Coacher,  provided  he  is  in  uniform  and  is 
under  contract  to  the  club  for  which  he  coaches.  The  Umpire 
has  the  power  under  the  new  rules  of  stopping  the  noisy  bellowing 
in  vogue  last  year,  under  the  rules  governing  the  Umpire's  duties. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows: 

Dear  Sirs  : — In  your  Guide  for  '92  if  you  would  have 
inserted  an  explanation  of  the  rule  about  returning  to  bases 
after  a  "Foul  Hit,"  and  whether  a  base  runner  can  be  put  out 
for  not  returning  to  base  and  by  what  rule.  If  you  could  do 
this  you  would  greatly  oblige  me,  as  we  have  had  several 
disputes  about  this  already,  and  we  all  use  your  rules. 

Section  10  of  Rule  48  covers  the  point: 

Sec.  10.  If,  when  a  Fair  or  Foul  Hit  Ball  (other  than  a  foul  tip  as  re- 
ferred to  in  Rule  38)  is  legally  caught  by  a  Fielder,  such  ball  is  legally  held 
by  a  Fielder  on  the  Base  occupied  by  the  Base  Runner  when  such  ball  was 
struck  (or  the  Base  Runner  be  touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a 
Fielder),  before  he  retouches  said  base  after  such  Fair  or  Foul  Hit  Ball  was 
so  cau&ht.  Provided^  That  the  Base  Runner  shall  not  be  out  in  such  case,  if, 
after  the  ball  was  legally  caught  as  above,  it  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the 
Pitcher  before  the  Fielder  holds  it  on  said  base,  or  touches  the  Base  Run- 
ner with  it:  but  if  the  Base  Runner  in  attempting  to  reach  a  base,  detaches 
it  before  being  touched  or  forced  out,  he  shall  be  declared  safe. 

(On  all  fair  or  foul  fly  balls  caught,  Runners  on  bases  who  leave 
a  base  the  moment  such  ball  was  hit,  must  return  to  them  at 
once,  and  if  the  Fielder  catching  the  fly  ball  throws  it  to  the  Base 
Player  in  time  before  the  runner  can  get  back,  a  double  play  is 
made,  the  Batsman  being  out  on  the  catch,  and  the  Runner  on 
the  base.  In  returning  to  a  base  on  a  Foul  Ball  the  Runner  is 
not  obliged  to  touch  the  intervening  bases.  Thus  if  the  Bats- 
man hit  a  ball  to  the  outfield  on  which  he  runs  to  third,  and  the 
Ball  be  declared  foul,  the  Runner  can  leturri  direct  to  home  base, 
without  retouching  second  and  first.) 
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Professional  Base  Ball  Clubs. 

AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  PROFESSIONAL  BASE 
BALL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  189I — THIS  CODE  GOVERNING  ALL  CLUBS 
PARTIES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  AGREEMENT  AS  REVISED    IN  l8qi. 


THE    BALL  GROUND. 

Rule  i.  The  Ground  must  be  an  inclosed  field,  sufficient  in 
size  to  enable  each  player  to  play  in  his  position  as  required  by 
these  Rules. 

Rule  2.  The  Infield  must  be  a  space  of  ground  thirty  yards 
square. 

THE  BASES. 

Rule  3.     The  Bases  must  be 

Sec.  1.  Four  in  number,  and  designated  as  First  Base,  Second 
Base,  Third  Base  and  Home  Base. 

Sec.  2.  The  Home  Base  must  be  of  whitened  rubber  twelve 
inches  square,  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even  with  the  sur- 
face, and  so  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  infield  that  two  of  its  sides 
will  form  part  of  the  boundaries  of  said  infield. 

Sec.  3.  The  First,  Second  and  Third  Bases  must  be  canvas 
bags,  fifteen  inches  square,  painted  white,  and  filled  with  some 
soft  material,  and  so  placed  that  the  center  of  the  second  base 
shall  be  upon  its  corner  of  the  infield,  and  the  center  of  the  first 
and  third  bases  shall  be  on  the  lines  running  to  and  from  second 
base  and  seven  and  one-half  inches  from  the  foul  lines,  providing 
that  each  base  shall  be  entirely  within  the  foul  lines. 

Sec.  4.  All  the  bases  must  be  securely  fastened  in  their  posi- 
tions, and  so  placed  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  Umpire. 

THE  FOUL  LINES. 

Rule  4.  The  Foul  Lines  must  be  drawn  in  straight  lines 
from  the  outer  corner  of  the  Home  Base,  along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  First  and  Third  Bases,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Ground. 

THE  POSITION    LINES. 

Rule  5.     The   Pitcher's  Lines  must  be  straight  lines  forming 
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the  boundaries  of  a  space  of  ground,  in  the  infield,  five  and  one- 
half  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  distant  fifty  feet  from  the  center 
of  the  Home  Base,  and  so  placed  that  the  five  and  one-half  feet 
lines  would  each  be  two  feet  distant  from. and  parallel  with  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  Home  and  Second 
Bases.  Each  corner  of  this  space  must  be  marked  by  a  flat  round 
rubber  plate  six  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  in  the  ground  even  with 
the  surface. 

Rule  6.  The  Catcher's  Lines  must  be  drawn  from  the  outer 
corner  of  the  Home  Base,  in  continuation  of  the  Foul  Lines, 
straight  to  the  limits  of  the  Ground  back  of  Home  Base. 

Rule  7:  The  Captain's  or  Coacher's  Line  must  be  a  line 
fifteen  feet  from  and  parallel  with  the  Foul  Lines,  said  lines  com- 
mencing at  a  line  parallel  with  and  seventy-five  feet  distant  from 
the  Catcher's  Lines,  and  running  thence  to  the  limits  of  the 
grounds. 

Rule  8.  The  Player's  Lines  must  be  drawn  from  the  Catcher's 
Lines  to  the  limits  of  the  Ground,  fifty  feet  distant  from  and 
parallel  with,  the  foul  lines. 

Rule  9.  The  Batsman's  Lines  must  be  straight  lines  forming 
the  boundaries  of  a  space  on  the  right,  and  of  a  similar  space  on 
the  left  of  the  Home  Base,  six  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing three  feet  in  front  of  and  three  feet  behind  the  center  of  the 
Home  Base,  and  with  its  nearest  line  distant  six  inches  from  the 
Home  Base. 

Rule  10.  The  Three  Feet  Lines  must  be  drawn  as  follows: 
From  a  point  on  the  Foul  Line  from  Home  Base  to  First  Base, 
and  equally  distant  from  such  bases,  shall  be  drawn  a  line  on  Foul 
Ground,  at  a  right  angle  to  said  Foul  Line,  and  to  a  point  three 
feet  distant  from  it;  thence  running  parallel  with  said  Foul  Line, 
ito  a  point  three  feet  distant  from  the  First  Base;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  Foul  Line,  and  thence  upon  the  Foul  Line  to 
point  of  beginning. 

Rule  ii.  The  lines  designated  in  Rules  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
10  must  be  marked  with  chalk  or  other  suitable  material,  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  seen  by  the  Umpire.  They  must  all  be  so  marked  their 
entire  length,  except  the  Captain's  and  Player's  Lines,  which  must 
be  so  marked  for  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty-five  yards  from  the 
Catcher's  Lines. 

THE  BALL. 

Rule  12.     The  Ball:* 

Sec.  1.  Must  not  weigh  less  than  five  or  more  than  five  and 
one-quarter  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  measure  not  less  than  "nine 
nor   more   than   nine   and   one -quarter   inches  in  circumference. 

*The  Spalding  League  Ball  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  League 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  is  used  in  all  League  contests. 
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The  Spalding  League  Ball  or  the  Reach  American  Association 
Eall  must  be  used  in  all  games  played  under  these  rules. 

Sec.  2.  For  each  championship  game  two  balls  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Home  Club  to  the  Umpire  for  use.  When  the 
ball  in  play  is  batted  over  the  fence  or  stands,  on  to  foul  ground 
out  of  sight  of  the  players,  the  other  ball  shall  be  immediately  put 
into  play  by  the  Umpire.  As  often  as  one  of  the  two  in  use  shall 
be  lost,  a  new  one  must  be  substituted,  so  that  the  Umpire  shall 
at  all  times,  after  the  game  begins,  have  two  for  use.  The 
moment  the  Umpire  delivers  a  new  or  alternate  ball  to  the  pitcher 
it  comes  into  play,  and  shall  not  be  exchanged  until  it,  in  turn, 
passes  out  of  sight  on  to  foul  ground.  At  no  time  shall  the  ball 
be  intentionally  discolored  by  rubbing  it  with  the  soil  or 
otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  games  the  ball  or  balls  played  with  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Home  Club,  and  the  last  ball  in  play  becomes 
the  property  of  the  winning  club.  Each  ball  to  be  used  in  cham- 
pionship games  shall  be  examined,  measured  and  weighed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  inclosed  in  a  paper  box  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Secretary,  which  seal  shall  not  be  broken  ex- 
cept by  the  Umpire  in  the  presence  of  the  Captains  of  the  two 
contesting  nines  after  play  has  been  called. 

Sec.  4.  Should  the  ball  become  out  of  shape,  or  cut  or  ripped 
so  as  to  expose  the  yarn,  or  in  any  way  so  injured  as  to  be — in  the 
opinion  of  the  Umpire — unfit  for  fair  use,  the  Umpire,  on  being 
appealed  to  by  either  Captain,  shall  at  once  put  the  alternate  ball 
into  play  and  call  for  a  new  one. 

THE  BAT. 

Rule  13.     The  Bat. 

Sec.  1.  Must  be  made  wholly  of  wood,  except  that  the  handle 
may  be  wound  with  twine,  or  a  granulated  substance  applied,  not 
to  exceed  eighteen  inches  from  the  end. 

Sec.  2.  It  must  be  round,  except  that  a  portion  of  the  surface 
may  be  flat  on  one  side,  but  it  must  not  exceed  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  and  must  not  exceed  forty- 
two  inches  in  length. 

THE   PLAYERS   AND    THEIR    POSITIONS. 

Rule  14.  The  players  of  each  club  in  a  game  shall  be  nine  in 
number,  one  of  whom  shall  act  as  Captain,  and  in  no  case  shall 
less  than  nine  men  be  allowed  to  play  on  each  side. 

Rule  15.  The  player's  positions  shall  be  such  as  may  be 
assigned  them  by  their  Captain,  except  that  the  Pitcher  must  take 
his  position  within  the  Pitcher's  Lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  5. 
When  in  position  on  the  field,  all  players  will  be  designated 
e<  Fielders"  in  these  rr'^s. 
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Rule  16.  Players  in  uniform  shall  not  be  permitted  ^o  seat 
themselves  among-  the  spectators. 

RULE  17.  Every  Club  shall  be  required  to  adopt  uniforms  for 
its  players,  and  each  player  shall  be  required  to  present  himself 
upon  the  field  during  said  game  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition, 
but  no  player  shall  attach  anything  to  the  sole  or  heel  of  his  shoes 
other  than  the  ordinary  base  ball  shoe  plate. 

THE    PITCHER'S    POSITION. 

Rule  18.  The  pitcher  shall  take  his  position  facing  the  bats- 
man with  both  feet  square  on  the  ground,  one  foot  on  the  rear 
line  of  the  "box."  He  shall  not  raise  either  foot,  unless  in  the 
act  of  delivering  the  ball,  nor  make  more  than  one  step  in  such 
delivery.  He  shall  hold  the  ball,  before  the  delivery,  fairly  in 
front  of  his  body,  and  in  sight  of  the  Umpire.  When  the  pitcher 
feigns  to  throw  the  ball  to  a  base  he  must  resume  the  above  posi- 
tion and  pause  momentarily  before  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat, 

THE   BATSMEN'S  POSITION — ORDER  OF  BATTING. 

RTJLE  19.  The  batsmen  must  take  their  positions  within  the 
Batsmen's  Lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  9,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named  on  the  score,  which  must  contain  the  batting  order  of 
both  nines,  and  be  submitted  by  the  Captains  of  the  opposing 
teams  to  the  Umpire  before  the  game,  and  when  approved  by 
him  THIS  score  must  be  followed  except  in  the  case  of  a  substi- 
tute player,  in  which  case  the  substitute  must  take  the  place  of  the 
original  player  in  the  batting  order.  After  the  first  inning  the 
first  striker  in  each  inning  shall  be  the  batsman  whose  name  fol- 
lows that  of  the  last  man  who  has  completed  his  turn — time  at 
bat — in  the  preceding  inning. 

Rule  20.  Sec.  i.  When  their  side  goes  to  the  bat  the  players 
must  immediately  return  to  and  seat  themselves  upon  the  players" 
bench  and  remain  there  until  the  side  is  put  out,  except  when 
batsman  or  base  runner.  All  bats  not  in  use  must  be  kept  in  the 
bat  racks,  and  the  two  players  next  succeeding  the  batsman,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named  on  the  score,  must  be  ready  with 
bat  in  hand  to  promptly  take  position  as  batsman;  provided,  that 
the  Captain  and  one  assistant  only  may  occupy  the  space  between 
the  players'  lines  and  the  Captain's  lines  to  coach  base  runners. 

Sec.  2.  No  player  of  the  side  at  bat,  except  when  Batsman,, 
shall  occupy  any  portion  of  the  space  within  the  Catcher's  Lines, 
as  defined  in  Rule  6.  The  triangular  space  behind  the  Home 
Base  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Umpire.  Catcher  and 
Batsman,  and  the  Umpire  must  prohibit  an}/  player  of  the  side  'at 
bat"  from  crossing  the  same  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  the 
hands  of,  or  passing  between,  the  Pitcher  and  Catcher,  while 
standing  in  their  positions. 
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Sec.  3.  The  players  of  the  side  "  at  bat"  must  occupy  the  por- 
tion of  the  field  allotted  them,  but  must  speedily  vacate  any  por- 
tion thereof  that  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  ball,  or  of  any  Fielder 
attempting  to  catch  or  field  it. 

players'  benches. 

Rule  21.  The  Players'  Benches  must  be  furnished  by  the 
home  club,  and  placed  upon  a  portion  of  the  ground  outside  of, 
and  not  nearer  than  twenty-five  feet  to,  the  Players'  Lines.  They 
must  be  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  must  be  immovably  fastened  -o 
the  ground.  At  the  end  of  each  bench  must  be  immovably  fixed 
a  bat  rack,  with  fixtures  for  holding  twenty  bats;  one  such  rack 
must  be  designated  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Visiting  Club,  and 
the  other  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Home  Club. 

THE    CAME. 

Rule  22.  Sec.  i.  Every  Championship  Game  must  be  com- 
menced not  later  than  two  hours  before  sunset. 

Sec.  2.  A  Game  shall  consist  of  nine  innings  to  each  con- 
testing nine,  except  that, 

(a)  If  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  less  runs  in  nine  innings  than 
the  other  side  has  scored  in  eight  innings,  the  game  shall  then 
terminate. 

(b)  If  the  side  last  at  bat  in  the  ninth  inning  scores  the  win- 
ning run  before  the- third  man  is  out,  the  game  shall  terminate. 

A    TIE    GAME. 

Rule  23.  If  the  score  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  nine  innings  to 
each  side,  play  shull  only  be  continued  until  the  side  first  at  bat 
shall  have  scored  one  or  more  runs  than  the  other  side,  in  an 
equal  number  of  innings,  or  until  the  other  side  shall  score  one 
or  more  runs  than  the  side  first  at  bat. 

A   DRAWN    GAME. 

Rule  24.  A  Drawn  Game  shall  be  declared  by  the  Umpire 
when  he  terminates  a  game  on  account  of  darkness  or  rain,  alter 
five  equal  innings  have  been  played,  if  the  score  at  the  time  is 
equal  on  the  last  even  innings  played;  but  if  the  side  that  went 
second  to  bat  is  then  at  the  bat,  and  has  scored  the  same  number 
of  runs  as  the  other  side,  the  Umpire  shall  declare  the  game 
drawn  without  regard  to  the  score  of  the  last  equal  innings. 

A    CALLED    GAME. 

Rule  25.  If  the  Umpire  calls  "  Game"  on  account  of  dark- 
nsss  or  rain  at  any  time  after  five  innings  have  been  completed, 
the  score  shall  be  that  of  the  last  equal  innings  played,  unless  the 
side  second  at  bat  shall  have  scored  one  or  more  runs  than  the 
side  first  at  bat,  in  which  case  the  score  of  the  game  shall  be  the 
total  number  of  runs  made 
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A    FORFE.TED    GAME 

Rule  26.  A  forfeited  game  shall  be  be  declared  by  the  Um- 
pire in  favor  of  the  club  not  in  fault,  at  the  request  of  such  club, 
in  the  following  cases: 

Sec.  1.  If  the  nine  of  a  club  fail  to  appear  upon  a  field,  or 
being  upon  the  field  fail  to  begin  the  game  within  five  minutes 
after  the  Umpire  has  called  "Play,"  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
beginning  of  the  game,  unless  such  delay  in  appearing  or  in  com- 
mencing the  game  be  unavoidable. 

Sec  2.  If,  after  the  game  has  begun,  one  side  refuses  or  fails 
to  continue  playing,  unless  such  game  has  been  suspended  or  ter- 
minated by  the  Umpire. 

Sec  3.  If.  after  play  has  been  suspended  by  the  Umpire,*  one 
side  fails  to  resume  playing  within  one  minute  after  the  Umpire 
has  called  "Play." 

SEC.  4.  It  a  team  resorts  to  dilatory  practices  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  game  called  on  account  of 
darkness  or  rain,  or  for  any  other  reason  whatsoever. 

Sec  5.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Umpire,  any  one  of  these 
rules  is  wilfully  violated. 

Sec  6.  If,  after  ordering  the  removal  of  a  player,  as  authorized 
by  Rule  57,  Sec.  5,  said  order  is  not  obeyed  within  five  minutes. 

Sec.  7.      In  case  the  Umpire  declares  a  game  forfeited,  he  shall 
transmit  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter. 
NO    GAME. 

Rule  27.  "  No  Game  "  shall  be  declared  by  the  Umpire  if  he 
-shall  terminate  play  on  account  of  rain  or  darkness,  before  five 
innings  on  each  side  are  completed  except  in  a  case  when  the 
game  is  called,  the  club  second  at  bat  shall  have  more  runs  at  the 
-end  of  its  fourth  inning  than  the  club  first  at  bat  has  made  in  its 
five  innings,  then  the  Umpire  shall  award  the  game  to  the  club 
having  made  the  greatest  number  of  runs,  and  it  shall  be  a  game 
and  be  so  counted  in  the  Championship  record. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Rule  28.  Sec.  i.  In  every  championship  game  each  team 
shall  be  required  to  have  present  on  the  field,  in  uniform,  one 
or  more  substitute  players. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  player  may  be  substituted  at  any  time  by 
•either  club,  but  no  player  thereby  retired  shall  thereafter  par- 
ticipate in  the  game. 

Sec.  3.  The  Base  Runner  shall  not  have  a  substitute  run  for 
him,  except  by  consent  of  the  Captains  of  the  contesting  teams. 

CHOICE   OF   INNINGS — CONDITION   OF    GROUND. 

Rule  29.  The  choice  of  innings  shall  be  given  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Home  Club,  who  shall  also  be  the  sole  judge  of 
the  fitness  of  the  ground  for  beginning  a  game  after  rain. 
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THE   DELIVERY   OF   THE   BALL — FAIR   AND    UNFAIR   BALLS. 

Rule  30.  A  Fair  Ball  is  a  ball  delivered  by  the  Pitcher  while 
standing  wholly  within  the  lines  of  his  position,  and  facing  the 
Batsman,  the  ball,  so  delivered,  to  pass  over  the  Home  Base, 
not  lower  than  the  Batsman's  knee,  nor  higher  than  his  shoulder, 
provided  a  ball  so  delivered  that  touches  the  bat  of  the  Batsman 
in  his  position  shall  be  considered  a  batted  ball,  and  in  play. 

Rule  31.  An  Unfair  Ball  is  a  ball  delivered  by  the  i  verier, 
as  in  Rule  30,  except  that  the  ball  does  not  pass  over  the  Home 
Base,  or  does  pass  over  the  Home  Base,  above  the  Batsman's 
shoulder,  or  below  the  knee. 

BALKING, 

Rule  32,    A  Balk  is 

Sec.  1.  Any  motion  made  by  the  Pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball  to 
the  bat  without  delivering  it,  and  shall  be  held  to  include  any  and 
every  accustomed  motion  with  the  hands,  arms  or  feet,  or  posi- 
tion of  the  body  assumed  by  the  Pitcher  in  his  delivery  of  the  ball 
and  any  motion  calculated  to  deceive  a  base  runner,  except  the  ball 
be  accidentally  dropped. 

Sec.  2.  The  holding  of  the  ball  by  the  Pitcher  so  long  as  to 
delay  the  game  unnecessarily;  or 

Sec.   3.     Any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball,  or  the   delivering  the 

ball   to   the    bat    by  the  Pitcher  when    any  part   of  his  person  is 

upon  ground  outside  of  the    lines   of   his   position,  including  all 

preliminary  motions  with  the  hands,  arms,  and  feet. 

dead  balls. 

Rule  33.  A  Dead  Ball  is  a  ball  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the 
Pitcher  that  touches  the  Batsman's  bat  without  being  struck  at,  or 
any  part  of  the  Batsman's  person  or  clothing  while  standing-  in  his 
position  without  being  struck  at;  or  any  part  of  the  Umpire's 
person  or  clothing,  while  on  foul  ground,  without  first  passing 
the  Catcher. 

Rule  34.     In  case  of  a  Foul  Strike,  Foul  Hit    ball   not  legally 

caught  out,  Dead  Ball,  or  Base  Runner  put  out  for   being  struck 

by  a  fair  hit  ball,  the  ball  shall  not  be  considered  in  play   until  it 

is  held  by  the  Pitcher  standing  in  his  position. 

block  balls. 

Rule  35.  Sec  i.  A  Block  is  a  batted  or  thrown  ball  that  is 
stopped  or  handled  by  any  person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  Block 'occurs  the  Umpire  shall  declare  it, 
and  Base  Runners  may  run  the  bases,  without  being  put  cut, 
until  the  ball  has  been  returned  to  and  held  by  the  Pitcher  stand- 
ing in  his  position. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  case  of  a  Block,  if  the  person  not  engaged  in 
the  game  should  retain  possession  of  the  bail,  or  throw  or  kick  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Fielders,  the  Umpire  should  call  "Time/ 
and  require  each  Base  Runner  to  stop  at  the  last  base  touched  by 
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him  until   the  ball    be   returned  to   the  Pitcher    standing  in   his 
position. 

THE    SCORING   OF    RUNS. 

Rule  36.  One  Run  shall  be  scored  every  time  a  Base  Runner, 
after  having  legally  touched  the  first  three  bases,  -shall  touch  the 
Home  Base  before  three  men  are  put  out  by  (exception  )  If  the 
third  man  is  forced  out,  or  is  pat  out  before  reaching  First  Base,  a 
run  shall  not  be  scored. 

THE    BATTING   RULES. 

Rule  37.  A  Fair  Hit  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  batsman,  stand- 
ing in  his  position,  that  first  touches  the  ground,  the  First  Base, 
the  Third  Base,  any  part  of  the  person  of  a  player,  Umpire  or  any 
object  in  front  of  or  on  the  Foul  Lines,  or  batted  directly  to  the 
ground  by  the  Batsman,  standing  in  his  position,  that  (whether  it 
first  touches  Foul  or  Fair  Ground)  bounds  or  rolls  within  the  Foul 
Lines,  between  Home  and  First,  or  Home  and  Third  Bases, 
without  interference  by  a  player. 

Rule  38.  A  Foul  Hit  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  Batsman,  stand- 
ing in  his  position,  that  first  touches  the  ground,  any  part  of  /the 
person  of  a  player,  or  any  object  behind  either  of  the  Foul  Lines, 
or  that  strikes  the  person  of  such  Batsman,  while  standing  in  his 
position,  or  batted  directly  to  the  ground  by  the  Batsman,  stand- 
ing in  his  position,  that  (whether  it  first  touches  Foul  or  Fair 
Ground)  bounds  or  rolls  outside  the  Foul  Lines,  between  Flome 
and  First  or  Home  and  Third  Bases  without  interference  by  a 
player.  Provided,  that  a  Foul  Hit  not  rising  above  the  Batsman's 
head  and  caught  by  the  Catcher  playing  within  ten  feet  of  the 
Home  Base,  shall  be  termed  a  Foul  Tip. 

BALLS    BATTED    OUTSIDE   THE    GROUNDS. 

Rule  39.  When  a  batted  ball  passes  outside  the  grounds,  the 
Umpire  shall  decide  it  Fair  should  it  disappear  within,  or  Foul 
should  it  disappear  outside  of  the  range  of  the  Foul  Lines,  and 
Rules  37  and  38  are  to  be  construed  accon  ingly. 

Rule  40.  A  Fair  batted  ball  that  goes  over  the  fence  shall 
entitle  the  Batsman  to  a  home  run,  except  that  should  it  go  over 
the  fence  at  a  less  distance  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
from  the  Home  Base,  when  he  shall  be  entitled  to  two  bases,  and 
a  distinctive  line  shall  be  marked  on  the  fence  at  this  point. 

STRIKES. 

Rule  41.     A  Strike  is 

Sec.  1.  A  ball  struck  at  by  the  Batsman  without  its  touching 
his  bat;  or 

Sec.  2.  A  Fair  Ball  legally  delivered  by  the  Pitcher,  but  not 
Struck  at  by  the  Batsman. 

Sec.  3.     Any  obvious  attempt  to  make  a  Fcul  Hit. 
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Rule  42.  A  Foul  Strike  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  Batsman  when 
any  part  of  his  person  is  upon  ground  outside  the  lines  of  the 
Batsman's  position. 

THE  BATSMAN    IS  OUT.  ■     , 

Rule  43.     The  Batsman  is  out: 

Sec.  1.  If  he  fails  to  take  his  position  at  the  bat  in  his  order  of 
batting,  unless  the  error  be  discovered  and  the  proper  Batsman 
takes  his  position  before  a  fair  hit  has  been  made;  and  in  such 
case  the  balls  and  strikes  called  must  be  counted  in  the  time  at  baf 
of  the  proper  Batsman.  Provided,  this  igile  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  the  out  is  declared  before  the  ball  is  delivered  to  the  suc- 
ceeding Batsman.    . 

Sec.  2.  If  he  fails  to  take  his  position  within  one  minute  after 
the  Umpire  has  called  for  the  Batsman. 

Sec.  3.  If  he  makes  a  Foul  Hit,  other  than  a  Foul  Tip  as 
defined  in  Rule  38,  and  the  ball  be  m  mentarily  held  by  a 
Fielder  before  touching  the  ground,  provided  it  be  not  caught  in 
a  Fielder's  hat  or  cap,  or  touch  some  object  other  than  a  Fielder, 
before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.     If  he  makes  a  Foul  Strike. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  attempts  to  hinder  the  Catcher  from  Fielding- 
or  throwing  the  ball,  by  stepping  outside  the  lines  of  his  position, 
or  otherwise  obstructing  or  interfering  with  that  player. 

Sec.  6.  If,  while  the  First  Base  be  occupied  by  a  base  runner, 
three  strikes  be  called  on  him  by  the  Umpire,  except  when  two 
men  are  already  out. 

Sec.  7.  If,  while  making  the  third  strike,  the  ball  hits  his 
person  or  clothing. 

S£C  8.  If,  after  two  strikes  have  been  called,  the  Batsman 
obviously  attempts  to  make  a  foul  hit,  as  in  Section  3,  Rule  41. 

BASE  RUNNING  RULES. 

WHEN    THE   BATSMAN    BECOMES    A    BASE    RUNNER. 

Rule  44,      The  Batsman  becomes  a  base  runner  : 

Section  i.      Instantly  after  he  makes  a  Fair  Hit. 

Sec.  2.  Instantly  after  four  balls  have  been  called  by  the 
Umpire. 

Sec.  3.  Instantly  after  three  strikes  have  been  declared  by 
the  Umpire. 

Sec.  4.  If,  while  he  be  a  Batsman,  his  person — excepting 
hands  or  forearm,  which  makes  it  a  dead  ball — or  clothing  be 
hit  by  a  ball  from  the  Pitcher,'  unless — in  the  opinion  of  the 
Umpire — he  intentionally  permits  himself  to  be  so  hit. 

Sec.  5.  Instantly  after  an  illegal  delivery  of  a  ball  by  the 
Pitcher. 

BASES    TO    BE    TOUCHED. 

Rule  45.  The  Base  Runner  must  touch  each  base  in  regular 
order,  viz.,  First,    Second,   Third  and   Home  Bases;  and  when 
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obliged  to  return  (except  on  a  foul  hit)  must  retouch  the  base  or 
bases  in  reverse  order.  He  shall  only  be  considered  as  holding  a 
base  after  touching  it,  and  shall  then  be  entitled  to  hold  such 
base  until  he  has  legally  touched  the  next  base  in  order,  or  has 
been  legally  forced  to  vacate  it  for  a  succeeding  Base  Runner. 

ENTITLED    TO    BASES. 

Rule  46.  The  Base  Runner  shall  be  entitled,  without  being 
put  out,  to  take  the  Base  in  the  following  cases: 

Sec.  1.  If,  while  he  was  Batsman,  the  Umpire  called  four 
Balls. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  Umpire  awards  a  succeeding  Batsman  a  base 
on  four  balls,  or  for  being  hit  with  a  pitched  ball,  or  in  case  of  an 
illegal  delivery — as  in  Rule  44,  Sec.  4 — and  the  Base  Runner  is 
thereby  forced  to  vacate  the  base  held  by  him. 

Sec.  3.     If  the  Umpire  calls  a  "balk." 

Sec.  4.  If  a  ball  delivered  by  the  Pitcher  pass  the  Catcher 
and  touch  the  Umpire  or  any  fence  or  building  within  ninety  feet 
oS  the  Home  Base. 

Sec.  5.  If  upon  affair  hit  the  Ball  strikes  the  person  or 
clothing  of  the  Umpire  on  fair  ground. 

Sec.  6.  If  he  be  prevented  from  making  a  base  by  the  ob- 
struction of  an  adversary. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  Fielder  stop  or  catch  a  batted  ball  with  his 
hat,  or  any  part  of  his  dress. 

RETURNING   TO    BASES. 

Rule  47.  The  Base  Runner  shall  return  to  his  Base,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  so  return  without  being  put  out. 

Sec.  1.  If  the  Umpire  declares  a  Foul  Tip  (as  defined  in 
Rule  38)  or  any  other  Foul  Hit  not  legally  caught  by  a  Fielder. 

Sec.  2.     If  the  Umpire  declares  a  Foul  Strike. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  Umpire  declares  a  Dead  Ball,  unless  it  be  also 
the  fourth  Unfair  Ball,  and  he  be  thereby  forced  to  take  the  next 
base,  as  provided  in  Rule  46,  Sec.  2. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  Umpire  interferes 
with  the  Catcher,  or  he  is  struck  by  a  ball  thrown  by  the  Catcher 
to  intercept  a  Base  Runner. 

WHEN   BASE   RUNNERS   ARE   OUT. 

Rule  48.     The  Base  Runner  is  out: 

Sec.  1.  If,  after  three  strikes  have  been  declared  against  him 
while  Batsman,  and  the  Catcher  fail  to  catch  the  third  strike  ball, 
he  plainly  attempts  to  hinder  the  Catcher  from  fielding  the  ball. 

Sec.  2.  If,  having  made  a  Fair  Hit  while  Batsman,  such  fair 
hit  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a  Fielder,  before  touching  the 
ground  or  any  object  other  than  a  Fielder:  Provided,  it  be  not 
caught  in  a  Fielder's  hat  or  cap. 
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Sec,  3.  If,  when  the  Umpire  has  declared  three  strikes  on 
him,  while  Batsman,  the  third  strike  ball  be  momentarily  held  by 
a  Fielder  before  touching  the  ground:  Provided,  it  be  not  caught 
in  a  Fielder's  hat  or  cap,  or  touch  some  object  other  than  a 
Fielder,  before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.  If,  after  Three  Strikes  or  a  Fair  Hit,  he  be  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  a  Fielder  before  he  shall  have 
touched  First  Base. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  Three  Strikes  or  a  Fair  Hit,  the  ball  be  se- 
curely held  by  a  Fielder,  while  touching  First  Base  with  any  part 
of  his  person,  before  such  Base  Runner  touches  First  Base. 

Sec.  6  If,  in  running  the  last  half  of  the  distance  from  Home 
Base  to  First  Base,  while  the  ball  is  being  fielded  to  First  Base, 
he  runs  outside  the  Three  Feet  Lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  10,  un- 
less to  avoid  a  Fielder,  attempting  to  Field  a  Batted  Ball. 

Sec.  7.  If,  in  running  from  First  to  Second  Base,  from  Sec- 
ond to  Third  Base,  or  from  Third  to  Home  Base  he  runs  more 
than  three  feet  from  a  direct  line  between  such  bases  to  avqid 
being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of. a  Fielder;  but  in  case  a 
Fielder  be  occupying  the  Base  Runner's  proper  path,  attempting 
to  field  a  batted  ball,  then  the  Base  Runner  shall  run  out  of  the 
path,  and  behind  said  Fielder,  and  shall  not  be  declared  out  for 
so  doing. 

Sec.  8.  If  he  fails  to  avoid  a  Fielder  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  in  the  manner  described  in  Sections  6  and  7  of  this 
Rule;  or  if  he  in  any  way  obstructs  a  Fielder  attempting  to  field 
a  batted  ball,  or  intentionally  interferes  with  a  thrown  ball.  Pro- 
vided, That  if  two  or  more  Fielders  attempt  to  field  a  batted  ball, 
and  the  Base  Runner  comes  in  contact  with  one  or  more  of  them,, 
the  Umpire  shall  determine  which  Fielder  is  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  this  Rule,  and  shall  not  decide  the  Base  Runner  out  for 
coming  in  contact  with  any  other  Fielder. 

Sec.  9.  If,  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he  be  touched 
by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder,  unless  some  part  of  his  per- 
son is  touching  a  base  he  is  entitled  to  occupy:  Provided,  The 
ball  be  held  by  the  Fielder  after  touching  him;  but  (exception  as 
to  First  Base),  in  running  to  First  Base,  he  may  overrun  said  base 
without  being  put  out  for  being  off  said  base,  after  first  touching 
it,  provided  he  returns  at  once  and  retouches  the  base,  after  which 
he  may  be  put  out  as  at  any  other  base.  If,  in  overrunning  First 
Base,  he  also  attempts  to  run  to  Second  Base,  or,  after  passing  the 
base  he  turns  to  his  left  from  the  foul  line,,  he  shall  forfeit  such 
exemption  from  being  put  out. 

Sec.  10.  If,  when  a  Fair  or  Foul  Hit  ball  (other  than  a  foul 
tfc  as  referred  to  in  Rule  9.S)  is  ler  allv  caught  bv  a  Fielder  such 
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ball  is  legally  held  by  a  Fielder  on  the  Base  occupied  by  the  Base 
Runner  when  such  ball  was  struck  (or  the  Base  Runner  be  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder),  before  he  retouches  said 
base  after  such  Fair  or  Foul  Hit  ball  was  so  caught.  Provided, 
That  the  Base  Runner  shall  not  be  out  in  such  case,  if,  after  the 
ball  was  legally  caught  as  above,  it  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the 
Pitcher  before  the  Fielder  holds  it  on  said  base,  or  touches  the 
Base  Runner  with  it;  but  if  the  Base  Runner  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  base,  detaches  it  before  being  touched  or  forced  out,  he 
shall  be  declared  safe. 

Sec.  ii.  If,  when  a  Batsman  becomes  a  Base  Runner,  the 
First  Base,  or  the  First  and  Second  Bases,  or  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  Bases,  be  occupied,  any  Base  Runner  so  occupying  a 
"base  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  hold  it,  until  any  following  Base 
Runner  is  put  out  and  may  be  put  out  at  the  next  base  or  by  being 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  running  to  First'  Base,  at  any  time  before  any  following 
Base  Runner  is  put  out. 

Sec.  12.  If  a  Fair  Hit  ball  strike  him  before  touching  the 
fielder%  and  in  such  case  no  base  shall  be  run  unless  forced  by  the 
Batsman  becoming  a  Base  Runner,  and  no  run  shall  be  scored,  or 
any  other  Base  Runner  put  out. 

Sec.  13.  If,  when  running  to  a  base  or  forced  to  return  to  a 
base,  he  fail  to  touch  the  intervening  base  or  bases  if  any,  in  the 
order  prescribed  in  Rule  45,  he  may  be  put  out  at  the  base  he  fails 
to  touch,  or  by  being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  running  to  First  Base. 

Sec.  14.  If,  when  the  Umpire  calls  '  Play,"  after  any  suspen- 
sion of  a  game,  he  fails  to  return  to  and  touch  the  base  he  occu- 
pied when  "Time"  was  called  before  touching  the  next  base. 

WHEN   BATSMAN    OR   BASE   RUNNER   IS    OUT. 

Rule  49.  The  Umpire  shall  declare  the  Batsman  or  Base  Run- 
ner out,  without  waiting  for  an  appeal  for  such  decision,  in  all 
cases  where  such  player  is  put  out  in  accordance  with  these  rules, 
except  as  provided  in  Rule  48,  Sections  10  and  14. 

COACHING    RULES. 

Rule  50.  The  Coachers  are  restricted  to  coaching  the  Base 
Runner  only,  and  are  not  allowed  to  address  any  remarks  except 
to  the  Base  Runner,  and  then  only  in  words  of  necessary 
direction ;  and  shaU  not  use  language  which  will  in  any  manner 
refer  to  or  reflect  upon  a  player  of  the  opposing  club,  or  the 
spectators,  and  not  more  than  two  coachers,  who  may  be  one 
player  participating  in  the  game  and  any  other  player  under 
contract  to  it,  in  the  uniform  of  either  club,  shall  be  allowed  at 
any  one  time.      To  enforce  the  above,  the  Captain  of  the  oppo- 
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site  side  may  call  the  attention  of  the  Umpire  to  the  offense, 
and  upon  a  repetition  of  the  same  the  club  shall  be  debarred 
from  further  coaching-  during-  the  game. 

THE  UMPIRE. 

Rule  51.  The  Umoire  shall  not  be  changed  during. the  pro- 
gress of  a  game,  except  for  reason  of  illness  or  injury. 

HIS    POWERS   AND   JURISDICTION. 

Rule  52.  Sec.  i.  The  Umpire  is  master  of  the  Field  from 
the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  game,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  the  spectators,  and  any  person  offering  any  insult 
or  indignity  to  him  must  be  promptly  ejected  from  the  grounds. 

Sec.  2.  He  must  be  invariably  addressed  by  the  players  as  Mr. 
Umpire;  and  he  must  compel  the  players  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  all  the  Playing  Rules,  and  he  is  hereby  invested  with  authority 
to  order  any  player  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  to  give  force  and  effect  to  any  and  all  of  such  provisions.. 

SPECIAL    DUTIES. 

Rule  53.     The  Umpire's  duties  shall  be  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  The  Umpire  is  the  sole  and  absolute  judge  of  play. 
In  no  instance  shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  decision  made  by  him  on  a  play,  and  no  player 
shall  leave  his  position  in  the  field,  his  place  at  the  bat,  on  the 
bases  or  players'  bench,  to  approach  or -address  the  Umpire, 
except  on  an  interpretation  of  the  playing  rules,  and  only  that 
shall  be  done  by  the  Captains  of  the  contending  nines.  No 
Manager  or  any  other  officer  of  either  club  shall  be  permitted 
to  go  on  the  field  or  address  the  Umpire,  under  a  penalty  of  a 
forfeiture  of  a  game. 

Sec.  2.  Before  the  commencement  of  a  Game,  the  Umpire 
shall  see  that  the  rules  governing  all  the  materials  of  the  game 
are  strictly  observed.  He  shall  ask  the  Captain  of  the  Home 
Club  whether  there  are  any  special  ground  rules  to  be  enforced, 
and  if  there  are,  he  shall  see  that  they  are  duly  enforced,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  conflict  with  any  of  these  rules.  He  shall 
also  secure  from  the  Captains  of  the  contesting  teams  their  re- 
spective batting  orders,  which,  upon  approval,  shall  be  followed 
as  provided  in  Rule  19. 

Sec.  3.  The  Umpire  must  keep  the  contesting  nines  playing; 
constantly  from  the  commencement  of  the  game  to  its  termination,, 
allowing  such  delays  only  as  are  rendered  unavoidable  by  accident, 
injury  or  rain.  He  must,  until  the  completion  of  the  game,  require 
the  players  of  each  side  to  promptly  take  their  positions  in  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  third  man  is  put  out,  and  must  require  the  first 
striker  of  the  opposite  side  to  be  in  his  position  at  the  bat  as  soon 
as  the  fielders  are  in  their  places. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Umpire  shall  count  and  call  every  "  unfair  ball" 
delivered  by  the  Pitcher,  and  every  "  dead  ball,"  if  also  an  unfair 
ball,  as  a  '  ball,"  and  he  shall  also  count  and  call  every  "strike." 
Neither  a  "ball"  nor  a  "strike"  shall  be  counted  or  called  until 
the  ball  has  passed  the  Home  Base.  He  shall  also  declare  every 
"Dead  Ball,"  "Block,"  "  Foul  Hit,"  "  Foul  Strike,"  and  "  Balk '* 

Rule  5*4.  For  the  special  benefit  of  the  patrons  of  the  game, 
and  because  the  offences  specified  are  under  his  immediate  juris- 
diction, and  not  subject  to  appeal  by  players,  the  attention  of  the 
Umpire  is  particularly  directed  to  possible  violations  of  the  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  the  Rules,  of  the  following  character: 

Sec.  1.  Laziness  or  loafing  of  players  in  taking  their  places  in 
the  field,  or  those  allotted  them  by  .the  Rules  when  their  side  is  at 
the  bat,  and  especially  any  failure  to  keep  the  bats  in  the  racks  pro- 
vided for  them;  to  be  ready  to  take  position  as  Batsmen  and 
to  remain  upon  the  Players'  Bench,  except  when  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  Rules. 

Sec.  2.  Any  attempt  by  players  of  the  side  at  bat,  by  calling  to- 
a  Fielder,  other  than  the  one  designated  by  his  Captain,  to  field  a 
ball,  or  by  any  other  equally  disreputable  means  seeking  to  discon- 
cert a  Fielder. 

Sec.  3.  The  Rules  make  a  marked  distinction  between  hin- 
drance of  an  adversary  in  fielding  a  batted  or  thrown  ball.  This 
has  been  done  to  rid  the  game  of  the  childish  excuses  and  claims 
formerly  made  by  a  Fielder  failing  to  hold  a  ball  to  put  out  a  Base 
Runner.  But  there  may  be  cases  of  a  Base  Runner  so  flagrantly 
violating  the.  spirit  of  the  Rules  and  of  the  Game  in  obstructing  a 
Fielder  from  fielding  a  thrown  ball  that  it  would  become  the  duty 
of  the  Umpire,  not  only  to  declare  the  Base  Runner  "out"  (and 
to  compel  Base  Runners  to  return  to  the  bases  last  held  by  them), 
but  also  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  him.  For  example  :  If 
the  Base  Runner  plainly  strike  at  the  ball  while  passing  him, 
to  prevent  its  being  caught  by  a  Fielder  ;  if  he  holds  a  Fielder's 
arms  so  as  to  disable  him  from  catching  the  ball,  or  if  he  run 
against  or  knock  the  Fielder  down  for  the  same  purpose.    . 

CALLING    "PLAY"    AND    "TIME." 

Rule  55.  The  Umpire  must  call  "Play,"  promptly  at  the 
hour  designated  by  the  Home  Club,  and  on  the  call  of  "Play"  the 
game  must  immediately  begin,  When  he  calls  "Time,"  play 
shall  be  suspended  until  he  calls  "Play"  again,  and  during  the 
interim  no  player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run.  or  run  be  scored. 
The  Umpire  shall  suspend  play  only  for  an  accident  to  himself  or 
a  player  (but  in  case  of  accident  to  a  Fielder,  "Time"  shall  not  be 
called  until  the  ball  be  returned  to  and  held  by  the  Pitcher,  stand- 
ing in  his  position),  or  in  case  rain  falls  so  heavily  that  the  spec- 
tators are  compelled,  by  the  severity  of  the  storm,  to  seek  shelter, 
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in  which  case  he  shall  note  the  time  of  suspension,  and  should 
such  rain  continue  to  fall  thirty  minutes  thereafter,  he  shall  ter- 
minate the  game;  or  to  enforce  order  in  case  of  annoyance  from 
spectators. 

Rule  56.  The  Umpire  is  only  allowed,  by  the  Rules,  to  call 
"Time"  in  case  of  an  accident  to  himself  or  a  player,  a  "Block," 
as  referred  to  in  Rule  35,  Sec.  3,  or  in  case  of  rain,  as  defined 
by  the  Rules.  The  practice  of  players  suspending  the  game  to 
discuss  or  contest  a  decision  with  the  Umpire,  is  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  Rules,  and  the  Umpire  must  promptly  fine  any  player 
who  interrupts  the  game  in  this  manner. 

INFLICTING   FIXES. 

Rule  57.  The  Umpire  is  empowered  to  inflict  fines  of  not  less 
than  $5.00  nor  more  than  $^5.00  for  the  first  offence  on  players 
during  the  progress  of  a  game,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  For  indecent  or  improper  language  addressed  to  the 
audience,  the  Umpire,  or  any  player. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  Captain  or  Coacher  wilfully  failing  to  remain 
within  the  legal  bounds  of  his  position,  except  upon  an  appeal  by 
the  Captain  from  the  Umpire's  decision  upon  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  rules. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  disobedience  by  a  player  of  any  other  of  his 
orders    or  for  any  other  violation  of  these  Rules. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  the  Umpire  imposes  a  fine  on  a  player,  he 
shall  at  once  notify  the  Captain  of  the  offending  player's  side,  and 
shall  transmit  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  President  of  the 
Association  or  League  within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter,  under 
the  penalty  of  having  said  fine  taken  from  his  own  salary. 

Sec.  5.  A  repetition  of  any  of  the  above  offences  shall,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Umpire,  subject  the  offender  either  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  fine  or  to  removal  from  the  field,  and  the  immediate 
substitution  of  another  player  then  in  uniform. 

FIELD    RULES. 

Rule  58.  No  Club  shall  allow  open  betting  or  pool  selling 
upon  its  grounds,  nor  in  any  building  owned  or  occupied  by  it. 

Rule  59.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  part  of  the 
field  during  the  progress  of  the  game,  in  addition  to  the  players  in 
uniform,  the  Manager  on  each  side  and  the  Umpire;  except  such 
officers  of  the  law  as  may  be  present  in  uniform,  and  such  officials 
of  the  Home  Club  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Rule  60.  No  Umpire,  Manager,  Captain  or  player  shall  ad- 
dress the  spectators  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  except  in  case 
of  necessary  explanation. 

Rule  61.  Every  Club  shall  furnish  sufficient  police  force  upon 
its  own  ground^  to  preserve  order,  and  in  the  event  of  a  crowd  enter- 
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ing  the  field  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  and  interfering  with 
the  play  in  any  manner,  the  Visiting  Club  may  refuse  to  play 
further  until  the  field  be  cleared.  If  the  ground  be  not  cleared 
within  fifteen  minutes  thereafter,  the  Visiting  Club  may  claim,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to,  the  game  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none  (no 
matter  what  number  of  innings  have  been  played.) 

GENERAL   DEFINITIONS. 

Rule  62.  ''Play"  is  the  order  of  the  Umpire  to  begin  the 
game,  or  to  resume  play  after  its  suspension. 

Rule  63.  'Time"  is  the  order  of  the  Umpire  to  suspend 
play.  ,  Such  suspension  must  not  extend  beyond  the  day  of  the 
game. 

Rule  64.  "Game"  is  the  announcement  by  the  Umpire  that 
the  game  is  terminated. 

Rule  65.  "An  Inning"  is  the  term  at  bat  of  the  nine  players 
representing  a  Club  in  a  game,  and  is  completed  when  three  of 
such  players  have  been  put  out  as  provided  in  these  rules- 

Rule  66.  "A  Time  at  Bat"  is  the  term  at  bat  of  a  Batsman, 
It  begins  when  he  takes  his  position,  and  continues  until  he  is  put 
out  or  becomes  a  base  runner;  except  when,  because  of  being  hit 
by  a  pitched  ball,  or  in  case  of  an  illegal  delivery  by  the  Pitcher, 
as  in  Rule  44. 

Rule  67.  "Legal"  or  "Legally"  signifies  as  required  by  these 
Rules. 

SCORING. 

Rule  68.  In  order  to  promote  Uniformity  in  Scoring  Champ- 
ionship Games,  the  following  instructions,  suggestions  and  defi- 
nitions are  made  for  the  benefit  of  scorers,  and  they  are  required 
'  to  make  all  scores  in  accordance  therewith. 

BATTING. 

Sec.  1.  The  first  item  in  the  tabulated  score,  after  the  play- 
er's name  and  position,  shall  be  the  number  of  times  he  has  been, 
at  bat  during  the  game.  The  time  or  times  when  the  player  has 
been  sent  to  base  by  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  by  the  Pitcher's 
illegal  delivery,  or  by  a  base  on  balls,  shall  not  be  included  in  this 
column. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  second  column  should  be  set  down  the  runs 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec  3.  In  the  third  column  should  be  placed  the  first  base 
hits  made  by  each  player.  A  Ipase  hit  should  be  scored  in  the 
following  cases: 

When  the  ball  from  the  bat  strikes  the  ground  within  the  foul 
lines,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  Fielders. 

When  a  hit  ball  is  partially  or  wholly  stopped  by  a  Fielder  in 
motion,  but  such  player  cannot  recover  himself  in  time  to  handle 
the  ball  before  the  striker  reaches  First  Base. 
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When  a  hit  ball  is  hit  so  sharply  to  an  infielder  that  he  cannot 
handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the  Batsman.  In  case  of  doubt  over 
this  class  of  hits,  score  a  base  hit,  and  exempt  the  Fielder  from 
the  charge  of  an  error. 

When  a  ball  is  hit  so  slowly  toward  a  Fielder  that  he  cannot 
handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the    Batsman. 

That  in  all  cases  where  a  Base  Runner  is  retired  by  being  hit  by 
a  batted  ball,  the  Batsman  should  be  credited  with  a  base  hit. 

When  a  batted  ball  hits  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  Umpire, 
as  defined  in  Rule  37. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  fourth  column  shall  be  placed  Sacrifice  hits, 
which  shall  be  credited  to  the  Batsman,  who,  when  but  one  man  is 
out  advances  a  Runner  a  base  on  a  fly  to  the  outfield  or  a  ground 
hit,  which  results  in  putting  out  the  Batsman,  or  would  so  result 
if  handled  without  error. 

FIELDING. 

Sec.  5.  The  number  of  opponents  put  out  by  each  player 
shall  be  set  down  in  the  fifth  column.  Where  a  Batsman  is  given 
out  by  the  Umpire  for  a  foul  strike,  or  where  the  Batsman  fails  to 
bat  in  proper  order,  the  put  out  shall  be  scored  to  the  Catcher. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  times  the  player  assists  shall  be  set 
down  in  the  sixth  column.  An  assist  should  be  given  to  each 
player  who-  handles  the  ball  in  assisting  a  run  out  or  other  play 
of  the  kind. 

An  assist  should  be  given  to  a  player  who  makes  a  play  in 
time  to  put  a  runner  out,  even  if  the  player  who  could  complete 
the  play  fails,  through  no  fault  of  the  player  assisting. 

And  generally  an  assist  should  be  given  to  each  player  who 
handles  or  assists  in  any  manner  in  handling  the  ball  from  the 
time  it  ieaves  the  bat  until  it  reaches  the  player  who  makes  the 
put  out,  or  in  case  of  a  thrown  ball,  to  each  player  who  throws 
or  handles  it  cleanly,  and  in  such  a  way  that  a  put-out  results, 
or  would  result  if  no  error  were  made  by  the  receiver. 

ERRORS. 

Sec.  7.  An  error  shall  be  given  in  the  seventh  column  for 
each  misplay  which  allows  the  striker  or  base  runner  to  make  one 
or  more  bases  when  perfect  play  would  have  insured  his  being  put 
out,  except  that  "wild  pitches,"  "bases  on"  balls,"  "bases  on  the 
batsman  being  struck  by  a  pitched  ball,"  or  case  of  illegal  pitched 
balls,  balks  and  passed  balls,  shall  not  be 'included  in  said  column. 
In  scoring  errors  of  batted  balls  see  Section  3  of  this  Rule. 

STOLEN  BASES. 

Sec.  8.     Stolen  bases  shall  be  scored  as  follows: 
Any  attempt  to  steal  a  base  must  go  to  the  credit  of  the  base 
runner,  whether  the  ball  is  thrown  wild   or  muffed  by  the  fielder, 
but  any  manifest  error  is  to  be  charged  to  the  fielder  making  the 
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same.  If  the  base  runner  advances  another  base  he  shall  not  be 
credited  with  a  stolen  base,  and  the  fielder  allowing  the  advance- 
ment is  also  to  be  charged  with  an  error.  If  a  base  runner  makes 
a  start  and  a  battery  error  is  made,  the  runner  secures  the  credit 
of  a  stolen  base,  and  the  battery  error  is  scored  against  the  player 
making  it.  Should  a  base  runner  overrun  a  base  and  then  be  put 
out,  he  shall  receive  the  credit  for  the  stolen  base.  If  a  Base 
Runner  advances  a  base  on  a  fly  out,  or  gains  two  bases  on  a 
single  base  hit,  or  an  infield  out,  or  attempted  out,  he  shall  be 
credited  with  a  stolen  base,  provided  there  is  a  possible  chance 
and  a  palpable  attempt  made  to  retire  him. 

EARNED    RUNS. 

Sec,  9.  An  earned  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  the  player 
reaches  the  home  base  unaided  by  errors  before  chances  have 
been  offered  to  retire  the  side. 

THE    SUMMARY. 

Rule  69.      The  Summary  shall  contain: 

Section  i.     The  number  of  earned  runs  made  by  each  side. 

Sec.  2.     The  number  of  two-base  hits  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3.     The  number  of  three  base  hits  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  4.     The  number  of  home  runs  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  5.     The  number  of  bases  stolen  by  each  player. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays  made  by  each 
side,  with  the  names  of  the  players  assisting  in  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  men  given  bases  on  called  balls  by 
each  Pitcher. 

Sec.  8.  The  number  of  men  given  bases  from  being  hit  by 
pitched  balls. 

Sec.  9.     The  number  of  men  struck  out. 

Sec.  10.     The  number  of  passed  balls  by  each  Catcher. 

Sec.  11.     The  number  of  wild  pitches  by  each  Pitcher. 

Sec.  12.     The  time  of  game. 

Sec.  13.     The  name  of  the  Umpire. 
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SPALDING  S    OFFICIAL 


CALIFORNIA   LEAGUE  SCHEDULE. 

The  California  League  has   prepared  the  following   schedule  of  games 
for  the  season  of   1S92: 
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SJ  v  0 
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May  29.... 
May  30 . . . 
Jun.  1 

SJ  vO 

Mar   27 

SJ  vO 
LAvO 
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BASE   BALL    GUIDE. 


California  LEAGUE   SCHEDULE — Continued. 
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Up  to  time  of  going  to  press  no   other    Leagues    had 
idopted  their  Schedules. 
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WHEREVER  HE  MAY  APPEAR 

The  Wheelman  on  a  Columbia  Bicycle  is  an  object  or  ad- 
miration. He  is  gracefully  and  naturally  posed  on  a  wheel 
which  is  perfect  in  construction  and  of  elegant  design  and 
finish.     Will  you  join  the  throng? 

We  make  and  guarantee  the 

CENTURY  COLUMBIA 

COLUMBIA  LIGHT  ROADSTER  SAFETY 

COLUMBIA   LADIES'  SAFETY 

EXPERT,  LIGHT  ROADSTER 

and  VOLUNTEER  COLUMBIAS. 

Catalogues  Free  on  application  to  the  nearest  Columbia 
Agent,  or  sent  by  mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps, 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

221  Columbus  Ave.,         -         -         BOSTON,  MASS. 

Factory,  Hartford,  Conn. 

12  Warren  St.,  New  York.      29i  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 


KODAKS 


»>£*-        Jf^Kj        J&K,        J&Kj 


REGULAR 

JUNIOR 

FOLDING 

DAYLIGHT 

ORDINARY 


14  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

the  Season  of  1892, 

$6.00  to  $6>.00. 


Latest  Improvements,  Registers  for  Ex- 
posures, Glass  Plate  Attachments,  Day- 
light Loading. 

Every  Kodak  Tested  in  Actual  Use, 
loaded  and  sealed.  We  guarantee  each 
one  perfect. 

Complete  Developing  and  Printing  Out- 
fit for  any  of  above  Cameras,  with  Manual, 
$\50. 

The  completion  of  our  new  works  at 
Rochester  and  Harrow  insures  a  full  sup- 
ply of  sensitive  films  hereafter. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R'j. 


Steam  Heated  and  Electric  Lighted  Ves- 

tibuled    Trains    between    Chicago,    St. 

Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Ves* 

tibuled  Trains  between  Chicago,  Council 

Bluffs  and  Omaha. 
Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  world. 
Free    Reclining     Chair     Cars     between 

Chicago    and    Omaha. 
Fast  Mail    Line    between    Chicago,    Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Transcontinental  Route  between  Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  or  St.  Paul. 
5,700  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 

Minnesota,   Iowa,    Missouri,  South  and 

North  Dakota. 
Everything  First-Class. 
First-Class  People    Patronize    First-Class 

Lines. 
Ticket    Agents    everywhere    sell    Tickets 

over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 

Paul  Railway. 


t7 


Chicago 
^Crand 
TrunkRx 


-IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE- 


^7 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  OF  CANADA, 
DETROIT,  GRAND  HAVEN  &  MILWAUKEE  RY. 
CINCINNATI,  SACINAW  &  MACKINAW  R.  R. 

■*!«.  «|>  ♦!♦  «!-»  -*£».  •«-£♦ 

Cjreat  J^rou^  Cipe 


-  BETWEEN  ■ 


&f\6T  f\ND   W&8T 

VIA    ST.   CLAIR  TUNNEL. 

And  between  Chicago,   Detroit,  Saginaw  Valley,  and 
principal   points  in    Michigan. 


W.  J.  SPICER,        GEO.  B,  REEVE,        W.  E.  DAVIS, 

GEN.    MGR.  TRAFFIC   MGR.  G.    P.   AND  T,  A. 


TO  THE- 


WISCONSIN/ 

/  CENTRAL  A 

LINES 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
\      RAILROAD  CO.,/ 


DelfgbtHiIIy  Cool 
Summer  Resopfs 


-OF- 


ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN 

JLnd.  tlie  Nortlrrarest. 


The  THROUGH  Gf\R  LINE 


-TO   THE- 


Yellowstone  National  Park. 


For  Illustrated   Pamphlets  apply  to 

JAS.  C.  POND, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


i 


The  finest  resort  hotel  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Situated 
on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Santa  Fe  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  springs,  tome  forty  in  number, 
vary  in  temperature  from  no°  to  1420  Fahr.,  and  are  widely  celebrated  for 
their  curative  effects.  Without  question  this  place  has  no  superior  as  a  winter 
resort.  The  hotel  is  a  fire-proof  building,  and  has  every  convenience  of 
modern  times.  The  curative  qualities  of  the  hot  spring  water  and  mud  baths 
have  a  national  reputation;  professional  attendants  have  them  in  charge.  The 
hotel  and  springs  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company.  For  rates  and  other  information  apply  to  John  J. 
Byrne,  Ass't  Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  Geo.  T.  Nicholson,  Gen. 
Pass  and  Ticket  Agt.,  Topeka,  or  J.  M.  Connett,  City  Passenger  Agetit,  212 
Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


I  ill  \  111  I  YmM&S^mi 


C&N.W.Rr 


-THE- 


BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND  POINTS  IN 

ILLINOIS,   IOWA,  WISCONSIN,  NORTHERN   MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA,  the  DAKOTAS,  NEBRASKA, 
COLORADO,    WYOMING,    UTAH,    IDAHO, 
NEVADA,  OREGON  and  CALIFORNIA. 


SOLID  VESTI6ULED  TRAINS 


Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Council 
Bluffs,  Omaha,  Denver  and  Portland. 


THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 


Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth, 
Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Denver,  Portland 
and  San  Francisco. 

FINE  RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS 

Between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Denver 
and  Portland. 

SUPERB  DINING  CARS 

Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Milwau- 
«  kee,   Council    Bluffs,    Omaha,    Denver,    Portland    and 

California  points. 
All    Agents     Sell     Tickets    via    THE    NORTHWESTERX, 

CHICAGO  TICKET  OFFICE,  208  CLARK  ST: 

W.  H.  NEWMAN,  J.  M.  WHITMAN,  W.  A.  THRALL, 

3d  Vice-Prest.  Gen.  Manager.       Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt, 


Five  GbiAI  Limited  Trains 


-VIA- 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

"AMERICA'S  GREATEST  RAILROAD." 

Leave  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION,  Fourth  Ave.  and  42d  Street,  the 
very  Center  of  the  City,  for  the 

GREAT    CITIES    OF   THE    WEST. 


THE 


Empire  State 

EXPRESS. 

NO  EXTRA  FARE. 


At  9  A.  M.  every  day,  except  Sunday. 
Arrive  at  BUFFALO  at  5:40  p.  m.  ; 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  7:20  P.  M. 

The  fastest  Regular  Passenger  Train  in 
the  world.      52 ]4  miles  an  hour. 


CHICAGO 

LIMITED. 


At  10  A.  M.  every  day,  arriving  at 
CHICAGO  9:45  A.  M.  next  day,  via  the 
"  Lake  Shore," 

"THE    FAST    MAIL    ROUTE." 


THE 


Southwestern 

LIMITED. 

NO  EXTRA  FARE. 


At  1:30  P.  M.  every  dav,  arriving  at 
CINCINNATI  11:20  a.m.; 'INDIANAP- 
OLIS 11:55  a.m.;  ST.  LOUIS  7:15  p.m. 
next  day,  via 

"THE    BIG    FOUR    ROUTE." 


THE 


World's  Fair 

SPECIAL. 

NO  EXTRA  FAKE. 


At  1:30  P.M.  every  day,  138th  Street  1:40 
p.m.,  arriving  at  CHICAGO  3  P.  M.  next 
day,  via  "  New  York  Central  and  Lake 
Shore," 

"THE    FAST   MAIL   ROUTE." 


North  Shore 

LIMITED. 


At  4-30  P.  M.  every  dav,  arriving  at 
CHICAGO  4:30  p.  m.  next  day,  via  the 
Michigan  Central, 

"THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  ROUTE." 


In  addition   to  the  above  magnificent   service,   the  New  York  Central 
has  seven  other  daily  trains  across  the  Empire  State,  to  the  North  and  West 

MILTON  C.   ROACH,  Gen.  East'n  Pass.  Agt.,  413  Broadway. 
JOHN   M.  TOUCEY,  GEORGE  H.  DANIELS, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 


New  Route 

New  Train 

Elegant 

Equipment 


^        VIA  THE    ^— . 


^aSc^' 


SOLID  TRAIN 

A  VESTIBULE  TRAIN,  LIGHTED  BY  GAS  THROUGHOUT, 
AND  UNSURPASSED  IN  ELEGANCE  ^CONVENIENCE. 

Leaves  Chicago  Daily  at  9.00  p.  m..  and  runs  to  St.  Louis,  via  Clinton,  III., 
without  change  or  waits  of  any  kind. 


TICKETS  AND    FURTHER  INFORMATION  CAN   BE  OBTAINED  OF  TICKET  AGENTS  OF  THE 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  AND  CONNECTING  LINES. 

J.T.HARAHAN,      T.J.HUDSON,       M.C.MARKHAM.      A.H.HANSON, 

Second  Yice-Pres.        Traffic  Manager.        Ass't  Traffic  Manager,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agt, 

CHICAGO,    ILL., 


TAKIK   THE 

. -fcLi , 


MQNON  ROUTE 


e))lOUtSVILtE,NEWALBAMYSCHlCA60  BY.C0.((9 

« •  yr  ' a 

BETWEEN 

CHIGHGO 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANAPOLIS, 

LOUISVILLE,  CINCINNATI. 

AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH. 


.     .     THE  FINE  TRAINS     .     . 

The  Velvet  and  Electrc 

Operated  over  the  Cincinnati  Route  are  unsurpassed  by  any   line 
to  the  South.    It  is  also  the  only  Dining  Car  line  to  the  Ohio  River. 
Elegant  Pullman  Perfected  Safety  Vestibule   Coaches  on  al^ 
night  trains.      Parlor  Chair  Cars  on  all  day  trains. 


-ricz:p£s-rs 

For    sale   at   all    Coupon    Offices.      For   Maps,    Schedules,   etc., 
inquire  at 

GITY    TIOK&T  OFFIGB, 

Dearborn  Station 

OR    ADDRESS 

VV.  H.  McDOEL,  JAMES  BARKER, 

Traffic  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent. 


the; 


BOSTON 


a  rsr  2Z> 


*  •  ALBANY 


F=?,    F=?. 


)IS  THE( 

ONLY  LINE  HDNNING  THROUGH  CARS 

— )  BETWEEN  ( 

BOSTON  ano 
Cleveland, 

Toledo,    Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 


AKtD 


CZIHLICZA^CD. 


A.  S.  HANSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent 


■  •     the  LAKE   REGION   of  .  .  . 

Northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 

Brief  Mention  of  some  of  the  Principal  Resorts  on  the  line  of  the 
Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway. 


THE     POPULAR     NORTH     WOODS     SANITARIUM. 

GOGEBIC  LAKE,  MICH  .—Twelve  miles  distant  and  900  feet 
above  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  miles  wide,  and  affords  the  best  black  bass  fishing  known  any- 
where. Brook  trout  are  found  in  tributary  streams,  and  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  very  large  brook  trout  are  caught  in  the  open  lake.  Gogebic  Lake  is 
a  favorite  resort  for  those  suffering  from  hay  fever  or  throat  and  lung  troubles. 
The  hotel  and  cottages  will  remain  under  the  management  of  Geo.  P.  McAdam, 
who  can  furnish  first  class  accommodations  for  100  guests.  Fine  fleet  of  boats, 
-tram  yacht,   etc. 

TWIN  LAKES,  WIS.— ( Conover  Railroad  Station ).  This  popular 
resort  will  continue  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twin  Lakes  Fishing  and  Hunt- 
ing Club.  It  will  be  open  the  entire  season  not  only  to  club  members,  but  as 
heretofore,  for  the  entertainment  of  fishermen  and  their  families  or  those  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation.  It  will,  during  the  coming  season,  be  under 
the  management  of  Geo.  P.  McAdam,  under  whose  management  the  Gogebic 
Resort  has  for  some  years  been  so  popular  Twin  Lakes  is  widely  known 
lor  its  excellent  muskallonge,  pickerel  and  pike  fishing.     Guides,  boats,  etc. 

WATERSMEET,  MICH.— Fine  brook  trout  fishing  to  be  had  in 
various  streams,  some  very  near  the  station.   Hotel  accommodations,  guides,  etc. 

LAKE  VIEUX  DESERT.— .State  Line  Station,  Wis.)  Head 
waters  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  Splendid  muskallonge  fishing.  Boats  and 
guides  are  to  be  had.     This  lake  affords  many  fine  camping  spots. 

"EAGLE  WATERS,"  WIS.— Comprises  a  chain  of  twenty- 
seven  lakes,  all  easily  reached  by  steamer  or  row  boat  from  Eagle  River  Rail- 
road station,  and  all  offer  fine  sport  with  muskallonge,  bass  and  pike.  Hotels, 
boats,  guides  and  steamer  at  Eagle  River  Station. 

THREE  LAKES,  WIS. — A  railroad  station  in  proximity  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  u  Eagle  Waters  "  chain  of  lakes.    Hotels,  boats,  guides. 

TOMAHAWK  LAKE,  WIS. -Noted  for  its  fine  muskallonge  and 
bass  fishing.  There  are  hotels,  boats  and  guides  at  Tomahawk  Lake.  St. 
Germain  Lake,  Lost,  Found,  Plum,  Star  and  Laura  Lakes  are  easily  accessible. 

TROUT  LAKE,  WIS. — Noted  for  the  great  number  and  large  size 
of  the  '*  land-locked  salmon  "  that  are  taken  from  its  waters.  Bass  are  taken 
in  this  lake  and  muskallonge  in  the  surrounding  waters.     Hotel,  boats,  guides. 

MANITOWISH  RIVER,  WIS. -Connects  quite  a  chain  of 
lakes,  including  Rest,  Manitowish,  Rice,  Alder  and  Trout  Lakes,  all  of  which 
contain  bass,  muskallonge  and  pike,  and  some  have  been  fished  but  very  little. 
Boats  and  guides  can  be  secured. 

TURTLE  RIVER,  WIS.— Connects  quite  a  system  of  lakes,  in- 
cluding Rice,  Echo,  Spider,  Turtle,  Long  and  a  number  of  others,  Fine  fish- 
ing is  reported  from  those  that  have  visited  these  waters. 

For  additional  or  detailed  information  regarding  the  Lake  Region,  or  for  copy 
of  Guide  Book,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  Game  and  Fish  Laws,  etc.,  address, 

W.  A.  CARLETON,  Gen.  Agt.,  j  2oS  Clark  g      Chicago 

B.  J.  REYNOLDS,  City  Pass.  Agt.,  f  20*  Uark  bt,J  <~H1CAGO- 

C.  L.  RYDER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


•    .    ■  THE    BEST   LINE    BETWEEN— _-L_^-^ 

Chicago,  Buffalo, 
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NEW  YORK,   ROSTON, 

And  INTERMEDIATE  POINTS. 


SIX  •  SPLGNDID  'TRHINS 


F.  M.  BYRON,  City  P.  and  T.  Ag-t,  6Q  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 
A.  J.  SMITH,  C  K.  WILBER, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Cleveland.  W.  P.  A. ,  Chicago. 


BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS. 

(continued.) 
NO,    I     UNIFORM 

HO.  1  Uniform.  The  flannel  used  in  this  uniform  is  the  same  quality  a* 
the  No.  o  grade  but  lighter  in  weight.  We  have  fifteen  styles,  and  all  show  n 
on  sample  card,  which  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

PRICE. 

No.  i.     Quality  Shirt,  any  style Each,  $4  nn 


Pants, 


3  75 


Stocking-s ll         1  00 

1st        "       Caps "  75 


oor  2  "       Belt. 


50 


Necktie  to  match  trimmings. 

Uniform  complete,  without  shoes $10  00 

Extra  for  Padded  pants Each  pair,     1  50 

NO.  2    UNIFORM. 

NO.  2  Uniform.  Made  of  4K  oz.  twilled  flannel,  in  the  following- 
colors:  No.  31,  White;  No.  32,  Yale  Gray;  No.  33,  Shaker  Gray ;  No.  54, 
Steel,  mixed;  No.  35,  Navy  Blue. 

PRICE. 

No.  2.     Quality  Shirt,  any  style Each,  $  1  00 

"     2.  "        Pants,        "        •*        JM 

"    2.  "        Stockings ... ...."."...*!.!      "  7s 

1    2d         "        Caps .'.'      «•  60 

u     1  or  3  "        Belt "  4o 

TT   ._  Necktie  to  match  trimmings.   '  — — 

Uniform  complete,  without  Shoes , $7  50 

Extra  for  Padded  pants Each  pair,     t  50 

NO.  3    UNIFORM. 

NO.  3  Uniform.  Made  of  various  colors  of  flannel.  Heavy  and  strong. 
The  best  value  at  the  price. 

PRICE. 

No.  3.     Quality  Shirt,  any  style Each,  $2  00 

"     3-  "         Pants,        "         „      "         1  ne 

"    3-  "        Stockings "  50 

11    3-  "        Caps , u  5a 

"     3or4  »         Belt ««  25 

Uniform  complete,  without  Shoes $5  00 

Extra  for  Padded  pants Each  pair,     i  00 

NO.  4    UNIFORM. 

Made  of  a  White  Shaker  flannel  and  a  Gray  Cotton  Cloth. 
PRICE. 

No.  4.     Quality  Shirt,  plain,  pleat  or  lace Each,  $1  60 

f*    4.         "        Pants "  125 

"    4.          "        Stockings "  25 

Canton  Flannel  Cap,  lined "  25 

No.  4  Belt ............!!..".*."/.      *'  15 

Uniform  complete,  without  Shoes $3  50 

Extra  for  Padded  pants Each  pair,        75 

Special   Measurement    Blanks,  Samples  of  Flannel  and  Belt  Webbing 
for  all  of  above  Uniforms  furnished  upon  application. 

ch.caoo.  A,  6.  SPALDING  &  BROS, 


BASE    BALL    UNIFORMS. 


STYLE  B. 


STYLE  C. 


STYLE  D. 


We  offer  our  regular  line  of  Flannel  Uniforms,  and  in  addition  ofter 
a  new  style  of  heavy  knit  suits,  such  as  was  first  worn  by  Chicag-o  Club 
during  1887-1888.  They  are  well  adapted  for  warm  weather,  and  are  very 
neat  and  elastic.     We  make  in  one  quality  only  ;  any  color. 

NO.  2-0    KNIT    BASE    BALL    UNIFORM. 

Consisting  of — 

No.  2-0.     Knit  Shirt,  with  collar,  and  with  name  on  breast $5  00 

"    2-0.     Knit  Pants,  very  strongly  reinforced 4  go 

Special  quality  Stockings 1  50 

No.  o.     Cap 1  00 

Special  quality  Belt 50 

Necktie  to  match  trimmings.  * 

Complete  without  shoes $12  50 

NO.  O    UNIFORM. 

NO.  0.  Best  Quality  League  or  Association  Club  Uniform. 
The  flannel  used  in  this  uniform  is  manufactured  exclusively  for  us,  and 
which  we  have  used  for  the  past  six  years.  For  the  durability  of  the 
material  and  superiority  of  the  styles  and  workmanship,  we  refer  to  all 
clubs  who  have  used  our  uniforms.  We  have  made  uniforms  for  the  fol- 
lowing leading  clubs  in  < 

No.  o      Quality  Shirts,  any  style '. .  Each,  $5  oc 

"     o  "        Pants        "  , "        4  50 

Special         "         Stockings .    "         1  50 

No   o.  "         Caps..... "         100 

Special        "        Belt ,k"  50 

Necktie  to  match  trimmings.  

Uniform  complete,  without  shoes ...    $12  50 

Extra  for  Padded  Pants Each  pair,     1  5c 


chicaoo.  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


NHW  YORK, 


SPALDING'S 

Trade-Mark  Bats 


No,  3-0.        No.  4-©.  No.  5-0.       No.  o  x  and       No.  2  x 

ox  B. 


CHICAGO. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW  YORK. 


SPALDING'S 

Trade-Marked  Bats 


SPALDING'S  TRADE-MARKED  BATS,  since  their  introduction  in 
1S77J  have  been,  and  are  now  used,  almost  exclusively  by  all  prominent  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  players. 

All  the  timber  used  in  these  bats  is  seasoned  from  one  to  two  years,  mak- 
ing the  bat  a  lighter,  stronger  bat  than  those  of  other  manufacturers,  who  are 
obliged  to  rush  their  timber  through  dry  kilns,  thus  destroying  the  life,  qual- 
ity, and  driving  power  of  the  timber. 

In  our  Special  Black  and  Wagon  Tongue  Bat,  we  introduce  this  year  our 
pUented  rough  handle,  enabling  the  batsman  to  secure  a  firmer  grasp  on  the 
bat.  All  these  bats— SPALDING'S  "WAGON  TONGUE— are  made  from 
models  of  the  actual  bats  used  by  the  most  skillful  batsmen  in  the  League  and 
Association. 

Every  Bat  made  by  us  is  hand-turned,  and  upon  critical  examination,  if 
they  answer  all  the  requirements — good  timber,  perfect  workmanship,  etc., — 
our  SPALDING  TRADE-MARK  is  put  on,  making  a  guarantee  of  quality 
to  our  customers. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  SACRIFICE  BATS,  made  of  the  finest 
selected  wood,  and  used  by  noted  sacrifice  hitters  during  the  past  season.  We 
make  these  bats  either  in  light  or  heavy  weight  and  stained  exactly  alike  so 
as  to  deceive  the  opposing  club. 

PRICES,  ',u 

No.  4-0.     Spalding's  Sacrifice  Bats,  Finest  Selected  Willow $1  00 

No.  5-0.  "  "  "       Wagon  Tongue  Ash 1  00 

No.  000.     Spalding's  Special  Black  End,  League  Players'  "Wagon 

Tongue  Ash  Bat,  new  patent  rough  handle 1  00 

No.  XXX.     Spalding's  Special   Black  End,  Boys' League,    same 

quality  Ash  as  No.  000,  30  and  32  inches 50 

No.  OX.     Spalding's  Special  Black  End  Axletree  Bat,  finest  straight 

grained  white  ash 50 

No.  OXB.     Spalding^  Special  Black  End  Axletree  Boys1  Bat,  30 

and  32  inches 25 

No.  2x.     Spalding's  Antique  Finished  Bat,  extra  quality  ash,  black 

end,  and  trade-marked 25 

No.  2-0.     Spalding's  Special  Black  Band  League,  fine  quality  white 

ash,  highly  polished,  patent  granulated  handle 50 

No.  3.     Spalding's  Black  End  Basswood  Bat,  from   selected  tmber, 

elegant  finish 25 

No.  4.  Spalding's  Black  End  "Willow  Bat,  highly  finished,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  best  light  Wood  bat  made;  incased  in 
strong  paper  bag 50 

No.  53.  Spalding's  Youth's  Maple  Bat,  black  band  and  gilt,  trade- 
marked.     Length  2S  to  32  inches 10 

No.  56.  Spalding's  Youths'  Stained  Maple  Bat,  black  band,  trade- 
mark in  gilt;  28  to  32  inches 10 

No.  54.     SpUding's   Maple  Bat,  for   boys,  26  to  28  inches  in  length, 

with  rings  and  trade  -  marked . .       05 

@ 

ch.caco. A. G, SPALDING  &  BROS, NEwvomc 

PHILADELPHIA. 


taMitti  Catcher's  Masks. 


PATENTED. 


$5  00 


No.  3-0  Mask. 


No.  00  Mask. 


~  -no-  °0  Mask.  ^~~  ■   "" 

No.    3-0^      Spalding's     New   T>*+     .  .  No'  °  Masl 

no.  ^^ateSr*^:  ™..to.  pe-«^  vsg 


°  A,  6,  SPALDING  &BBOS, 

PHILADELPHIA 


$3  00 

NEW  YORK, 


No.  A  Mask.  No.  C  Mask.  No.  D  Mask. 

No  A.  Spaldin^s  Amateur  Mask,  made  the  same  size  and  genera! 
style  as  th*  League  Mask,  but  with  lighter  wire  and  faced  with 
Llther.  We  guarantee  this  mask  to  be  superior  o  so-called 
League  or  professional  masks  sold  by  other  manufactuieis $1.75 

No.  B.     Spalding's  Boys'  Amateur  Mask,  similar  to  the  No.  A  Mask, 

only  made  smaller,  to  fit  a  boy's  face i,ou 

No.  O.     Youths1  Mask,  without  head  or  chin  piece 1.00 

No*.  D.     Boys'  Mask,  light  wire,  without  head  or  chin  piece 50 

SPALDING'S  PATENT  CELLULOID  UMPIRE  INDICATOR, 


As  shown  in  the  above  cut,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Base  Ball  Umpires 
aud  Scorers  to  keep  tally  of  the  number  of  Strikes  and  Balls  that  may  be 
called  The  illustration,  which  represents  the  exact  size  of  the  Indicator, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  its  construction  and  mode  of  handling  It  can  be  easily 
operated  by  the  thumb  or  finger  while  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  It  has 
been  highly  recommended  by  all  League  and  Association  umpires  who  have 

seen  it.      Price  each :; .••••••. * 5 

By  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

CH.CAGO.  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS,  pwyor, 

PHILADELPHIA- 


Spalding's  Catcher's  Mitts, 

PATENTED. 

No.  7-0.     Spalding's  Special  League  Catchers  Mitt,  New  Model. 

Finest  quality  drab  buckskin,  finest  dogskin  back,  with  line  buckskin  hand 
piece  with  patent  short  fingered  throwing  glove.  This  mitt  is  padded  wit? 
extra  thick  felt,  and  laced  all  around,  so  that  the  padding  can  be  changec 
and  adjusted  to  suit  the  catcher,  and  is  absolutely  the  finest  protection  foi 
the  hand  ever  made.     Price  $7.50. 


No.  7-O.     Front  of  Mitt. 
No.  5-0.     Spalding's  Laced  League  Catcher's  Mitt. 

Made  of  fine  peccaria  hogskin,  very  soft,  pliable  and  durable,  not  liable  to 
harden,  with  the  patent  fingerless  throwing  glove  and  Decker  patent  back. 
In  other  respects  like  our  7-O  glove.  Price  $5.00. 
•A.  Spalding's  Amateur  Catcher's  Mitt. 
This  mitt  is  made  of  extra  quality  leather,  heavily  padded  with  felt,  and 
laced  all  around  to  admit  of  adjusting  the  old  padding  or  putting  new  pad- 
ding in  when  necessary.  Patent  Throwing  Glove.  The  very  best  mitt  for 
the  money.     Price  $2.50. 

FOR    BOYS. 

No.  1.  SPALDING'S  BOYS'  SPECIAL  LACED  MITT,  of  drab  buckskin, 
heavily  padded,  with  short  fingered  throwing  glove,  made  like  our  7-0 
glove,  only  smaller,  making  the  finest  boys1  mitt  ever  made.      Price  $4.00. 

No.  2.  Spalding's  Heavily  Padded  Leather  Mitts,  for  boys,  made  of  buck- 
skin, laced,  and  with  patent  short  fingered  throwing  glove.      Price  $2.00. 

FOR   MEN. 

No.  3.  Spalding's  'Full  Size  Leather  Mitt,  well  made,  but  of  cheaper 
material — a  splendid  mitt  to  sell  at  popular  price — short  fingered  throwing 
glove.     Price  $1.00. 

FOR    BOYS. 

No.  4.  Spalding's  Leather  Mitt,  same  as  No.  3,  smaller  size,  for  boys  only? 
at  the  popular  price  of  50  cts. 

No.  5.  Spalding's  Canvas  Mitt.  This  mitt,  designed  for  boys,  is  a  first- 
class  mitt  for  the  money,  and  will  meet  with  rapid  sale.     Price  25  cts. 


Decker  Patent  Safety  Catcher's  Mitt. 


Decker  Throwing  Glove 
Decker  Mitt,  Front.  to  go  with  Mitt.  Decker  Mitt,  Back. 

No.  OX.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  new 
Decker  Safety  Catching  Mitt,  which  has,  wherever  shown 
and  introduced,  been  conceded  to  be  unequaled  for  protection 
to  the  hands.  A  catcher  need  have  no  fear  of  broken  fingers 
when  wearing  them. 
Each  pair  is  packed  in  a  separate  box,  price  per  pair,  $3  50 

SPALDING'S  FULL  LEFT  HAND  CATCHER'S  AND 
FIELDER'S  CLOVES. 

No.  2-0.     Spalding's  Catcher's  Gloves,  patented,  heavy 

buckskin,  with  short  fingered  right  hand,  well  padded,        m 

no  seams  in  palms $3*  00 

No    G.     Spalding's   Boy's   Cheap   Full    Left    Hand 

Glove So 

No.  J.  Spalding's  Full  Left  Hand  Glove,  Boys'  size.  25 
No.  XX.     Spalding's  Best  Quality  Drab  Buckskin 

Infielder's  Glove,  full  left  or  right  hand,  each 3  00 

No.  X.     Spalding's    Amateur    Buckskin    Infielder's 

Glove,  each 2  00 

No.  M.     Spalding's   Fielder's  or   Basemen's   Glove, 

gold  tanned,  each *  5° 

No.  N.     Spalding's   Fielder's  or    Basemen's   Glove, 

imitation  buckskin,  each I  00 

CHICAGO.  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.NEWYORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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SPALDING'S  BASE  BALLS 

?!©.   i.     Spalding's  League  Bali,  $1.50  each. 

As  adopted  by  the  National  League;  the  finest  Ball  made, 
!->   0.     Spalding's  New  Double  Seam  Ball,  $i-5°  each 
No.  iB.     Spalding's  Boy's  League  Ball,  $1.00  each. 

A  first-class  Ball  for  Boys,  made  like  our  League  Ball. 
No,  2.     Spalding's  Professional  Ball;    white,  $1.00  each. 

The  best  Dead  Ball  ever  made. 
No,  3.     Spalding's  Amateur  Ball;   wh  te,  75c.  each. 
,  Especially  adapted  for  School  nines  and  for  practice. 

ALL  ABOVE  BALLS  ARE  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

»>.  5.     Spalding's  King  of  the  Diamond;  white,  50c.  each. 

Horsehide  cover,   regulation  size. 
Fo.  7.     Spalding's  Boy's  Favorite,  25c.  each. 

Regulation  size  and  weight,  horsehide  cover. 
7B.     Spalding's  Lea-ue  Junior,  25c.  each 

Horsehide  cover,  junior  size. 
6.     Spalding's  Victor. 

JS°VYe  offer  this  season  our  new  Victor,  the  very  best  20c.  ball 
ever  put  on  the  market.  It  is  of  regulation  size  and  weight, 
and  each  ball  is  put  up  in  a  separate  box  and  sealed. 

NEARLY  REGULATION  SIZE  I OCENT  BALLS. 

No.  8.     Spalding's  Eureka  Ball,  white;  nearly  regulation  size, 
10  cents  each. 

A  BOUNDING  5-CENT  BALL  FOR  BOYS. 

No,  13.     Spalding's  Rocket  Ball,  large  size,  5-cent  ball,  best 
in  the  market,    5c. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  these  balls  of  your  local  dealer,  send  the 
price  for  sample  ball,  and  we  will  mail  free  of  all  charge. 

cH.coo.A.  6,  SPALDING  &  BROS,  nj™^ 

PHILADELPHIA. 


No.  O.     LEAGUE 
CLUB  BAT   BAG, 

made   of  sole  leath- 
er,   name   on    side, 
to   hold    il/2    dozen" 
bats.. each,  $15.00 


BAT    BAGS. 


No.  1.  CANVAS 
BAT  BAG,  heavY 
waterproof  canvas, 
leather  ends,  to 
hold  2  dozen  bats 
each, $5.00 

No.  2.     CANVAS  BAT    BAG     heavy   waterproof  canvas,    leather 

end,  to  hold  i  dozen  bats .'...each'    $4  00 


No.  01.     INDIVIDUAL  MATHER  BAT  BAG,  for  2  bats,  Spald- 

Sfi5iteAU?n&he  Players  °f  the  ChicaS°  Club,  each, 
INDIVIDUAL  CANVAS  BAT  BAG,  heavy  waterproof 
canvas,  leather  cap  at  both  ends ...  each 

INDIVIDUAL  CANVAS  BAT  '  BAG,' "  heavy  '  canvas, 
leather  cap  at  one  end ' ..each 

BASES. 


No    08- 

No.  03. 


$4  OO 
1  50 


I  00 


JNo^o  Base. 

Pitcher's  Box  Plates. 

No.  0.  League  Club  Bases, 
made  of  extra  canvas, 
stuffed  and  quilted  com- 
plete, with  straps  and 
spikes,     without      home 

plate per  set  of  three,    $7  50 

No.  1.  Canvas  Bases,  with 
straps  and  spikes,  with- 
out home  plate 5  00 

No.  2.  Cheap  Canvas  Bases, 
with  straps  and  spikes 
complete,  without  home 

plate 4  OO 

Home   Plate.  Rubber  Home  Plate. .  .each,      7  50 

vf3rK,    TTn       ot  t  ,  Marble  Home  Plate  best  each,     3  OO 

Marble  Home  Plate,  second  quality pari,        -.   0* 

Plates  for  Pitcher's   box,  rubber.. .. ^    10  OO 

£H|CAGO.  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS    NEW  YORK. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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SPALDING'S  SHOE  PLATES. 

We  have  experienced  more  difficulty 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  Shoe  Plate  than 
any  other  article  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
ball  player'-s  outfit,  but  at  last  we  are 
prepared  to  offer  something  that  will 
give  the  plaver  satisfactory  service. 
No.  3  0.    Spalding's  Extra  Special 

Hand  Forged   Steel  Plates, 

polished  and  plated, per  pair,$0  75 
No.  2-0.    Spalding's  Hand  Forged 

Slteel  Heel  Plates,  per  pair, 
No.  0.    Spalding's  Tempered  Steel 

Shoe  Plate,  made  of  imported 

No.  Z*^X^^^^  «-~ 

PITCHER'S  TOE  PLATE 

Made  of  heavy  brass,  to  be  worn  on  the  toe 
vi  the  right  shoe.    A  thorough  protection  to  the 
shoe,  and  a  valuable  assistant  in  pitching 
professionals  use  them. 

Each 50c. 

Any  of  above  plates  sent  post 

paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


SPAIiDIlTG'S 
BASE    BAIA    STOCKINGS. 

Per  doz. 

No.  2-0.     Spalding's  New   Linen  Sole  Base 

Ball  Stockings ......$15  00 

No.  1-0.    Spalding's  New  Linen  Sole,Bicycle 

or  Tennis  Stockings •   13*0 

Special.  League  Regulation,  made  of  the 
finest  worsted  yarn.  The  following  col- 
ors can  be  obtained:  White,  Light 
Blue,  Navy  Blue,  Scarlet,  Gray,  Green, 
Old  Gold,  Brown 18  00 

No.  1.    Fine  Quality  Woolen  Stockings,  Scar- 

let,  Blue  or  Brown 1*  °° 

No.  2.    Good  Quality  Woolen  Stockings, 

Scarlet,  Blue  or  Brown »  00 

No.  3.    Second  Quality  Woolen   Stockings, 

Scarlet  or  Blue ••     6  °0 


-Sample  pair  mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

ch,cAoo.  4, 6.  SPALDING  &  BROS,  ao^ 
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Unexcelled,  with  all  the  Improvements  of  to-day.    Guaranteed. 
PRICE,       -       -       $135.00. 


A.  FEATHERSTONE,  c-£-k  -d  «&?&»» 
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All  'timber 


*f  cture  of  these  bats,  is 

o years  and  absolutely 
**+  and  other  Imperfec- 
jceded  by  all  Professionals 
stly  superior  in  quality  of 
*.,  Model  and  Finish  to  any 
.ver  used  in  a  game  of  Base 

The  Oriental  Finish  de- 
es especial  notice,  which 
bles   the  batsman  to  se- 
e  a  firm   grasp  on  the 
,  thus  making  the  usual 
)it  of  scraping  the  bat 
lecessary.       All    of 
t  ding's     Wagon 


ition 


and 

were 
used  last 
season  by 
alltheprom- 
nent   Bats- 
men  in    the 
leadingLeagues 
of  the   Country. 
•We    make    these 
in   various    models 
and  different  lengths. 
We    caution    all    to 
beware   of    cheap    imi- 
tations.    None  are  gen- 
uine   without    our    Trade 
Mark.       These    bats     are 
intended  especially  for  Pro- 
fessional Players,  and  we  ad- 
vise   Club    Managers   to   place 
their    orders    as     early    in     the 
season    as    possible    to    insure    a 
supply   of  these   fine   bats,   as    the 
quantity    manufactured,     and     from 
the  scarcity  of  seasoned    material,   is  • 
necessarily  limited. 

PRICE  TO  CLUBS:— Per  Doz.  $10.00.  Each,  $1.00. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


CHICAGO, 


NEWARK  PHILADELPHIA, 
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ADOPTED  BY  THE  JVEHT 

Rational  League  %  .American  £ssociat 


for  1892. 


:  The  SPALDING  OFFICIAL  LEAGUE  BALL  has  been  the  adopted  Ball 
of  the  National  League  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  has  aqain 
been  adopted  by  the  new  National  League  and  American  Associa- 
tion for  1892  a  tribute  to  Hie  excellent  qualities  of  the  Spaldinq 
League  Ball,  Each  ball  is  carefully  icrapped  in  tin  foil.  Packed  in  a 
box  and  securelu  sealed^  and  is  fully  warranted  to  stand  the  test 
of  a  full  game  without  ripping  nor  losing  its  elasticity  or  shape. 


PRICE,    PER    Dozen,    $15.00. 


Single   Ball,    $1.50. 
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